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LOST PRETERITES. 


A urvine language is like a liv- 
ing man. It has its tender infancy; 
its passionate youth; its careful 
maturity; its gradual, though it 
may be imperceptible, decay; and, 
finally, its death, After death 
comes apotheosis, if it has been 
worthy of such honour—or burial in 
the books, which, like the remains 
or memorials of ancient heroes, be- 
come the sacred treasure of newer 
ages. All languages pass through 
these epochs in their career. San- 
scrit, Greek, and Latin are familiar 
examples of the death and sanctity 
of great and mighty tongues that 
were once living powers to sway 
the passions and guide the reason 
of men. In their ashes even yet 
live the wonted fires that scholars 
love to rekindle. The languages of 
modern Europe that have sprung 
directly from the Latin may all be 
saidto have passed their infancy 
nee? and to have reached 
matty, if not old age. The Cel- 
tic languages—all sprung from an 
ancient Oriental root, and which in- 
clude Gaelic, Erse, Manx, Welsh, 
and Breton—are in the last stage 
of vitality, destined to disappear, 
at no very remote period, into the 
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books, which will alone preserve 
their memory. Were it not for 
Victor Hugo, and some recent bor- 
rowings from the English, it might 
be said that French had ceased to 
expand, and had become stereo- 
typed into a form no longer to be 
modified. Spanish, Portuguese 
and Italian hold their own; and 
that is all that can be said of them. 
German, and the languages sprung 
from the same root and stem, contain 
within themselves such immense 
resources, and are so continually 
evolving out of the depths of their 
inner consciousness such new com- 
pounds, if not such new words, as 
to free them from that reproach of 
stagnation which may not unjustly 
be applied to the other great 
tongues which we have enumerat- 
ed. But English—which, taken 
all in all, may be considered by far 
the richest, though not the most 
beautiful or the most sonorous, of 
all the languages spoken in our 
day—is yet in its vigorous youth, 
and cannot be accused of exhib- 
iting any symptoms of decay. It 
is doubtful whether it have yet 
reached the full maturity of its 
prime, or whether the mighty na- 
r) 
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tion now existent in America, or 
the as mighty nation which is des- 
tined yet to arise in Australia, will 
not, as time rolls on, and new wants 
are created, new circumstances en- 
countered, and new ideas evolved 
out of the progress of science and 
civilisation, add many thousands 
of new words to our already copi- 
ous vocabulary. Other languages 
are dainty in the materials of their 
. increment; but the English is, like 
man himself, omnivorous. No- 
thing comes much amiss to its 
hungry palate. It does not live on 
air and honey-dew, or even on 
bread, like more delicate organisa- 
tions. All nature—all the lan- 
guages of the earth—administer to 
its wants. It borrows, it steals, 
it assimilates what words it pleases 
from all the points of the compass, 
and asks no questions of them, but 
that they shall express thoughts 
and describe circumstances more 
tersely and more accurately than 
any of the old words beside which 
they are invited to take their places. 
Greek and Latin are its common 
food; French has long been its 
restaurateur ; Arabia has supplied 
it with refreshment; Turkey has 
administered to its needs; Persia 
has helped it to a hors d’euvre or 
two; and the once despised, but 
in many respects beautiful, dialect 
of its Scottish brother has given it 
strong and wholesome food, in the 
shape of many poetical words, 
which it is not likely to part with. 
But if English is thus perpetually 
growing and gaining, it is at the 
same time perpetually losing. Were 
it not for the noble translation of 
the Bible, and fur Chaucer, Gower, 
and the poets of the Elizabethan 
age, it would have lost still more 
than it has of its early treasures, 
and would have been Latinised to 
an extent that would have impaired 
its vigour, emasculated its passion, 
and deprived it of that sturdy ver- 
nacular which is the richest ele- 
ment in its blood, and best serves 
to build up its bone and muscle, 
If few languages now spoken in 
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the world have gained so much ag 
the English from the progress of 
civilisation, it must be admitted, at 
the same time, that few have lost 
so much, and lost it without ne- 
cessity. It has been said that a 
good carpenter is known as much 
by the shape as by the quantity of 
his chips; and the chips that the 
English tongue has thrown off since 
the days of Piers Ploughman to our 
own, betoken, both by quality and 
quantity, what a plethora of wealth 
it possesses, and what a very cun- 
ning carpenter Time has proved in 
working with such abundant mate- 
rials, 

It is one of the current assertions 
which, once started on high author- 
ity, are never again or very rarely 
questioned, that the writings of 
Chaucer are a “well of pure Eng- 
lish undefiled.” Chaucer’s well, 
limpid and beautiful as it is, and 
undefiled as grammarians and 
critics may please to consider it, 
is not so much a fountain as a 
single stream. Chaucer, though so 
ancient in our eyes, was a neologist 
in his own day, and strove rather 
to increase the wealth of the writ- 
ten English, of which he was so 
great a master, by the introduction’ 
of words from the Norman-French, 
little understood by the bulk of the 
people, though familiar enough to 
the aristocracy, for whom he mainly 
wrote, than to fix in his pages for 
ever the strong simple words of his 
native Anglo-Saxon. The stream 
of English in his writings runs 
pure and cool; the stream of Nor- 
man-French runs pure and_ bright 
also; but the two currents that he 
introduced into his song never 
thoroughly intermingled in the 
language, and at least nine-tenths 
of the elegant Gallicisms which he 
employed found no favour with 
successive writers; and few of 
them have remained, except in the 
earlier poems of Milton. If we 
really wi-h to discover the true 
well of English undefiled, where 
the stream runs clear and unmixed, 
we must look to the author of Piers 
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Ploughman rather than to Chaucer, 
We shall there find a large vocabu- 
lary of strong words, such as are 
plain to all men’s comprehension 
at the present day, in the Bible as 
well as in the common speech of 
the peasantry; and, above all, in 
that ancient form of the English 
language which is known as the 
Scottish dialect. 

Since the days of Piers Plough- 
man, a work invaluable to every 
English philologist, the spoken lan- 
guage of the peasantry has under- 
gone but few changes as regards 
words, but very many changes as re- 
gards terminations and _ inflections, 
On the other hand, the language of 
literature and polite society has 
undergone changes so vast that 
uneducated people are scarcely able 
to understand the phraseology that 
occurs in the masterpieces of our 
great authors, or the Sunday ser- 
mons of their pastors, delivered, as 
the saying is, “above their heads,” 
in words that are rarely or never 


employed in their everyday hear- 


ing. Among this class survive 
large numbers of verbs as well as of 
inflections that ought never to have 
been allowed to drop out of litera- 
ture, and which it only needs the 
efforts of a few great writers and 
orators to restore to their original 


favour. 

Among the losses which the 
English language has undergone 
are, first, the loss of the plurals in 
mand in en, and the substitution of 
the plural in s; secondly, the present 
participle in and, for which we have 
substituted the nasal and disagree- 
able ing; thirdly, the loss of the 
French negative ne, as in nill, for ‘T 
will not ;’ nouwld, for ‘I would not;’ 
n'am, for ‘I am not;’ and of which 
the sole trace now remaining is 
‘willy-nilly ;’ and, fourthly, the sub- 
stitution of the preterite in d, 
as in loved and admired, for the 
older and much stronger preterite 
formed by a change in the vowel 
sound of the infinitive and the 


present, as in run, ran; bite, 
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bit; speak, spoke; take, took; 
and many others that still survive. 
And not only has the language lost 
the strong preterite in a great va- 
riety of instances where it would 
have been infinitely better to have 
retained it, but it has lost many 
hundred preterites altogether, as 
well as many whole verbs, which 
the illiterate sometimes use, but 
which literature for a hundred and 
fifty years has either ignored or 
despised. Of all the nouns that 
formerly formed their plural in n, 
as the German or Saxon nouns still 
for the most part do, very few sur- 
vive—some in the Bible, some in 
poetical composition, some in the 
common conversation of the peas- 
antry, and some, but very few, in 
polite literature. Among them 
may be mentioned ‘ oxen,’ for oxes; 
‘kine,’ for cows; ‘shoon,’ for shoes; 
‘hosen,’ for stockings; ‘een,’ for 
eyes; ‘housen,’ for houses; and 
the words, as common to the ver- 
nacular as‘ to literature, ‘men,’ 
‘women,’ ‘brethren,’ and ‘children.’ 
In America, the word ‘sistern,’ as 
a companion to brethren, survives 
in the conventicle and the meeting- 
house. ‘Lamben’ and ‘thumben,’ 
for ‘lambs’ and ‘thumbs,’ were 
comparatively euphemistic words; 
but thumbs and lambs, and every 
noun which ends with a conso- 
nant in the singular, are syllables 
which set music, and sometimes 
pronunciation, at defiance. What 
renders the matter worse is, that the 
s in the French plural, from which 
this perversion of the English lan- 
guage was adopted, is not sounded, 
and that the plural is really marked 
by the change of the definite article, 
as le champ, les champs. Thus in 
borrowing an unpronounced con- 
sonant from the French, in order 
to pronounce it we have adulter- 
ated our language with a multitude 
of sibilations alien to its spirit and 
original structure. The substitu- 
tion of s for eth as the terminal 
of the present person singular of 
every verb in the language is an 
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aggravation of the evil. If this 
change had been repudiated b 
our forefathers, a grace muc 
needed would have been retained 
in the language. 

Gradually, too, the English lan- 
guage has lost the large number of 
diminutives which it formerly pos- 
sessed, and which are still common 
in the Scottish dialect. The Eng- 
lish diminutives in ordinary use in 
the nursery are many, but are 
chiefly employed in the pet names 
of children, as ‘Willie,’ for little 
William; ‘Annie,’ for little Ann; 
and so forth. The diminutives 
belonging to literature are few; and 
if we write ‘darling,’ for little dear; 
‘lordling,’ for a small lord; ‘man- 
nikin,’ for a very small man; and 
such words as ‘gosling,’ ‘ duckling,’ 
‘kitten,’ we have pretty nearly ex- 
hausted the list. But formerly al- 
most every monosyllabic noun had 
its lawful diminutive, as it has to 
this day in the Scottish dialect, where 
such words as ‘housie,’ ‘ wifie,’ 
‘birdie,’ ‘doggie,’ ‘bairnie,’ ‘man- 
nie,’ ‘ bookie,’ ‘lassie,’ ‘lammie,’ and 
hundreds of others, are constantly 
employed. Every Scotsman under- 
stands the phrase “a bonnie wee 
lassiekie,” in which there are no 
less than three diminutives piled 
one upon the other, to increase the 
tenderness of an expression which 
ceased to be English four hundred 
years ago. 

Among other losses, the plural in 
en of the present tenses of all the 
verbs is greatly to be lamented. 
We loven and we smilen would 
serve many rhythmical needs, and 
administer to many poetic elegan- 
cies that the modern forms do not 
supply. 

“The persons plural,” observes 
Ben Jonson in his English Gram- 
mar—a work by no means so well 
known as his poetry-—keep the 
termination of the first person singu- 
lar. In former times, till about the 
reign of King Henry VIII. they 
were wont to be formed by adding 
en; thus, ‘loven,’ ‘sayen,’ com- 
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plainen.’ But now (whatsoever is 
the cause) it hath quite grown out 
of use. Albeit (to tell you my 
opinion) I am persuaded that the 
lack thereof, well considered, will 
be found a great blemish to our 
tongue.” 

But of all the losses which the lan- 
guage has sustained, not alone for 
poetry, but for oratory, that of many 
useful verbs, some of which are 
still existing in Scottish parlance, 
and of the ancient preterites and 
past participles of many old verbs 
of which the infinitives and present 
tenses still hold their places, is the 
most to be deplored. This loss 
began early; and that the process 
is still in operation in the present 
day, is manifest from the fact that 
many preterites written in the best 
books and spoken in the best 
society forty years ago, are drop- 
ping out of use before our eyes, 
We constantly find bid for bade— 
‘he bids me now;’‘he bid me 
yesterday; dare for durst—I 
told him I dare not do it;’ need 
for needed—‘it was clear to me a 
year ago that he need not perform 
his promise ;’ eat for ate or ett— 
‘he eat his dinner ;’ bet for betted- 
—‘he bet me a thousand to one.’ 
The verbs to let, to cust, and to put, 
seem to have enjoyed no preterite 
during the last two hundred years 
in England, though in Scottish 
literature, both of the past and the 
present, their preterites are as com- 
mon as their infinitives and pre- 
sent tenses. Must, in English, is 
equally devoid of the infinitive, the 
preterite, and the future; while 
can has a preterite, but neither 
infinitive. nor future. For what 
reasons these and similar losses have 
occurred in English and in other 
modern languages it might be in- 
teresting to inquire, though it might 
possibly lead us into metaphysical 
mazes were we to ask why an Eng- 
lishman who may say ‘I can’ and 
‘I could,’ must not say, ‘I will 
can,’ but must resort to the peri- 
phrase of ‘I will be able,’ to ex- 
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press power in futurity; or why 
the sense of the present duty and 
obligation implied in the words ‘I 
must,’ cannot be expressed by the 
same verb if the duty be bygone 
or future as ‘I musted,’ or ‘I 
will must,’ but have tobe trans- 
lated, as it were, into ‘I was ob- 
liged,’ or ‘I will be obliged,’ to do 
such and such a thing hereafter. 
These, however, are losses, whatever 
may be their occult causes, which 
can never again be supplied, and 
which at our time of day it is use- 
less to lament. 

The loss which most immediately 
concerns us in this paper is that of 
the many preterites and past parti- 
ciples of ancient verbs that are still 
in use, and of many good English 
verbs in all their tenses which with- 
out reason have been left for ver- 
nacular use to the north of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and have not 
been admitted to the honours of 
modern literature, except in the 
poems of Robert Burns and the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. We shall 
not attempt to give a complete list 
of the lost preterites of our noble 
tongue,—preterites that ought not 
to be lost—preterites that are not 
dead but sleeping—preterites that 
only need the fostering care of two 
or three writers and speakers of 
genius and influence to be revived 
—preterites that formed the bone 
and pith of the language of our 
forefathers, and that make the 
beauty and strength of the Bible 
in many of its noblest passages, 
and that particularly commend 
themselves to us in Shakespeare, 
—but shall select a number of the 
most beautiful as well as the most 
useful, as hints to the writers of 
the present and the future—show- 
ing them, as it were, a bank on 
which the wild thyme blows luxu- 
riously and where the industrious 
bees of literature can gather stores 
of honey. Taking them alphabeti- 
cally, for the sake of convenience 
and reference, we begin with— 

Axe, to inquire.—This was the 
original and is the legitimate form 
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of the verb now written and pro- 
nounced ask, and is not only to be 
heard in colloquial use all over 
England, but to be found in our 
earliest writers, with the inflexions 
axed and axen :-— 
‘*Envy with heavy harte 
Axed after Thrifte.” 
— Vision of Piers Ploughman. 
‘* Tf he axe a fish.” 
—Wickliffe’s Bible. 
** Axe not why.” 
—Chaucer: The Miller’s Tale, 


For the purposes of lyrical 


poetry and musical composition, 
the past participle of this verb, if 
reintroduced into literature, would 
be a vast improvement upon the 
harsh sound asked, which no vocal- 
ist can pronounce without a painful 


0 
Bid, and its derivative forbid.— 
The ancient preterite and past par- 
ticiple of this verb were bade and 
bidden, forbade and forbidden. Both 
of these inflections are threatened 
with extinction ;—for what offence 
it is impossible to surmise. Shake- 
speare says,— 
“The very moment that he bade me 
do it.” 


That our modern writers do not 
follow the example of Shakespeare, 
and conform to the rules of good 
English, may appear from the fol- 
lowing examples :— 

“The competition is so sharp and 
general that the leader of to-day can 
never be sure that he will not be out- 
bid to-morrow.”—Quarterly Review, 
April 1868, 

‘““Mr. Charles Dickens has finally 
bid farewell to Philadelphia.”— Times, 
March 4, 1868. 


“Uncertain even at that epoch (1864) 
of Austria’s fidelity, Prussia bid high 
for German leadership.”—TZimes, April 
9, 1868, 


“He called his servants and bid 
them procure firearms.”—Times, letter 
from Dublin, March 2, 1868. 

‘‘ James the First, besides writing a 
book against tobacco, forbid its use 
by severe penalties.’—TZobacco, by D. 
King, M.D, 
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Beat, beaten—“The preterite of 
this verb,” says Walker, in his Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, is uniformly 
pronounced by the English like the 

resent tense.” “TI think,” says Dr. 

yotmeotl to Horne Tooke, in one of 
the imaginary conversations of Sa- 
vage Landor, “that I have some- 
where seen the preterite bate.” “I 
am afraid,” replied Tooke, “of re- 
minding you where you probably 
met with the word. The Irishman 
in Fielding’s Tom Jones says ‘he 
bate me.’” Jobnson replied, “ that 
he would not hesitate to employ the 
word in grave composition ;” and 
Tooke acquiesced in the decision, 
justifying it by a statement of the 
fact, which, however, he did not 
rove, “that authors much richer 
oth in thought and expression 
than any now living or recently 
deceased have done so.” Chil- 
dren, who often make preterites 
of their own, in this respect acting 
unconsciously upon the analogies 
of the language, often say bett for 
did beat. And the children, it 
would appear, are correct, if the 
following from Piers Ploughman 
be considered good English ;— 


‘* He laid on me with rage 
And hitte me under the ear ; 
He buffeted me so about the mouthe 
That out my teeth he bette.” 


In Ross's Helenore—a_ perfect 
storehouse of Anglo-Saxon words 
current in Aberdeenshire, Kincar- 
dineshire, the Mearns, and the north- 
east of Scotland—we find,— 


“Baith their hearts bett wi’ the com- 
mon stound, 

And had nae pain, but pleasure in the 
wound,” 


This preterite might well be reviv- 
ed; it is sadly wanted, as witness 
the following passage from Mr. 
Disraeli’s Vivian Grey: “ Never was 
she so animated; never had she 
boasted that her pulse beat more 
melodious music, or her lively blood 
danced a more healthful measure.” 
If ‘danced’ (a preterite), why not 
bett, as Piers Ploughman has it? 
The following recent example of 
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the present for the past participle 
beaten, is wholly unjustifiable :— 


“They were stoned, and the horse in 
their «vehicle beat severely.”— Temple 
Bar Magazine, March 1869. 


Bake, boke, boken, to bake.—Both 
the preterite and the past participle 
of this verb are lost to literature, 
though they survive in the rural 
dialects of Scotland and the north 
of England. The language pos- 
sesses but few trochaic rhymes, and 
in this respect boken might do 
good service to many a poet at his 
wits’ end for a rhyme to ‘broken’ 
and ‘ token.’ 

Betide, betid, from tide, to ha 
pen.—The preterite is lost. It 
occurs both in Piers Ploughman 
and in Chaucer: 


**' Thee should never have tidde so fair a 
grace.” 


— Canterbury Tales, 


Blend, blent, to mingle.—The pre- 
terite of this verb is very properly 
preserved by the poets, but seems 
to have entirely given way in prose 
and in ordinary speech to ‘ blended.’ 
Any reason for the change it is im- 
possible to discover; for if it be 
correct to say ‘blended,’ it would 
be equally correct to say ‘ spended,’ 
‘lended,’ or ‘rended.’ This form 
of the preterite in the verb ‘to 
mend’ has properly been super- 
seded by ‘mended,’ in order to 
avoid the confusion that would be 
caused in the use of the verb ‘to 
mean,’ which has its proper pre- 
terite in ‘meant.’ Byron uses blent 
with fine effect in his noble lines on 
The Battle of Waterloo :— 


‘** Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one 
red burial blent.” 


Bren or brend, brent or brand, to 
burn.—This verb is lost, though it 
might well have been retained in 
the language. “A brand plucked 
from the burning” is almost its 
sole remnant. 

‘“* Bring in better wood. 
And blow it till it brend.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 
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Blin, blan, to cease, to stop:— 
‘And so he did or that they went 


atwin, 7 
Till he had turned him he conld not 
blin. 
—Chaucer: The Chanones’ 
Yeman’s Tale. 


** Her tears did never blin.” 
—Nares: Romeus and Julietta. 


“ One while then the page he went, 
Another while he ranne, 

Till he’d o’ertaken King Estmere, 
I wis he never blanne.” 
—Percy’s Reliques: King Estmere, 


Brest, brast, to burst :— 


“ Have thou my truth, till that mine 
herte brest.” 
—Chaucer: The Franklein’s Tale. 


“The mayor smote Cloudeslee with his 


His buckler he brast in two.” 
—Percy’s Reliqgues: Adam Bell, 
Clym of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudeslee. 


Busk, busked, to adorn, to dress, 
to make ready :— 


“ Busk ye, my merry men all, 
And John shall go with me.” 
—Percy’s Religues: Robin Hood 
and Guy of Gisborne. 


“The king’s bowmen busked them 
blythe.” 
—Percy’s Reliques: Adam Bell, 
Clym of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudeslee. 
‘¢ he noble baron whet his courage hot, 
And busked him boldly to the dread- 
ful fight.” 
—Fairfax: Translation of Tasso. 
“ Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie 
bride.” 
—Hamilton: Braes o’ Yarrow. 


“ A bonnie bride is soon buskit.” 
—Allan Ramsay’s Scotch Proverbs, 


Cast, to throw.—This verb in Eng- 
lish has lost its preterite coost, and 
its past participle casten. Both 
survive in Scotland and the north 
of England :— 

“They coost kevils them amang 


Wha should to the greenwood gang.” 
—Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 


Burns employs the preterite in 


‘‘As Mailie and her lamb thegither, 
Were ae day nibbling on the tether, 
Upon her cloot she coost a hitch.” 


And again, in his immortal song of 
Duncan Gray,— 


“* Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 
Looked asklent and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh.” 


In the Scottish dialect ‘to cast 


.out’ means ‘to fall out,’ ‘to dis- 


agree ;’ and the phrase “they have 
casten out” is of constant occur- 
rence, 

Conne or can, to be able-—Neither 
the infinitive nor the past parti- 
ciple of this verb seems to have been 
used since the days of Chaucer, who 
says, “I shall not conne answer;” 
and in the Romance of the Rose has 
“Thou shalt never conne knowen.” 

Cut.—This verb never appears to 
have had a preterite, though a past 
participle ykitt or ykutt is cited 
in Herbert Colderidge’s vocabulary 
of the Older Words in the English 
Language. Whence or when the 
word was introduced into English no 
lexicographer has ever yet been able 
to determine. It is neither derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon, the French, 
the Greek, nor the Latin, and is 
therefore, by the exhaustive pro- 
cess, supposed by the most recent 
compilers of dictionaries to have 
been borrowed from the Celtic. A 
near approach to it occurs in the 
French couteau, a knife or instru- 
ment to cut with; in the Italian 
coltello; andin the English and 
Scottish coulter, the ploughshare, 
or knife of the plough. It may 
be that the original word was kit, 
whence ykitt, cited by Mr. Cole- 
ridge, and that it formed its pre- 
terite by cat and cut. Some little 
support for this idea may be found 
in the word cat as applied in 
‘cat-o’-nine-tails,’ a weapon that 
cuts pretty severely; and in kit- 
cat, as applied to portraits that 
are not exactly full-length, but cut 
to three-quarters length, as those 


The Death and Dying Words of ainted for the celebrated ‘Kit-Kat 


Poor Mailie :—- 


lub. 
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Clead or clede, clad, to clothe.— 
The preterite and past participle 
remain in poetical use as well as 
in dignified prose, while the infin- 
itive and the present and future 
tenses have been superseded by the 
much harsher word ‘clothe,’ 

Clepe, clept, yclept, to call, to 
name.—The past participle of this 
verb remains for the use of bad 
writers, and sometimes of good 
writers who compose mock heroics, 


“The compaignie of comfort, 
Men cleped it some tyme.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


‘* Paraventure in thilk large book 
Which that men clepe the heaven 
itten was 
With stars.” 
—Chaucer: The Man of Lawes’ Tale. 


“They clepe us drunkards.” 
—Shakespeare : Hamlet. 


‘* As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, 
spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, 
are cleped 
All by the name of dogs.” 
—Shakespeare : Macbeth. 


Mr. Halliwell, in his Archaic 
Dictionary, says that the word is 
still used by boys at play in the east- 
ern counties, who c/epe or call the 
sides at a game. Many newspaper 
writers in the present day, at a loss 
for a word for calling or naming 
an inanimate object, talk of the 
‘christening’ of a church, a street, 
a battle, or any inanimate object. 
An example occurs in an editorial 
erticle of the Times, July 12, 1869, 
on the removal of the grating from 
the ladies’ gallery in the House of 
Commons—“ the grate question, 
as Mr. Lowe christened it.” In this 
and other instances the old word 
clepe, in default of cail or name, 
would be an improvement, if it 
were possible to revive it. 

Clem, clam, clammed, to perish 
of hunger, to starve.—‘ To starve’ 
originally meant ‘ to die,’ as we still 
say of a person that he is ‘starving 
with cold.’ The word has lately 
come to signify ‘to die for want of 
food,’ and has produced a very ugly 
and incorrect hybrid in the word 


‘starvation,’ said to have been first 
used by Mr, Dundas, the first Lord 
Melville, who, as Horace Walpole 
informs us, received afterwards the 
nickname of “Starvation Dundas,” 
The word at the time was supposed 
to be an Americanism. It hag un- 
fortunately fixed itself into our 
literature; but the original and 
much better word clem and its de- 
rivatives still hold their ground in 
Lancashire and the north of Eng- 
land. The word clem does not 
occur in Shakespeare, but both Ben 
Jonson and Massinger use it :— 


“ Hard is the choice when the valiant 
must eat their arms orclem.” Ben Jon- 
son: Every Man out of his Humour. 


“T cannot eat stones and turf 
What! will he clem me and my fol- 
lowers? Ask him, will he clem me?” 
—Ben Jonson: Zhe Poetaster. 


“My entrails were clammed with a 
perpetual fast.’—Massinger: The Ro- 
man Actor. 


“Let us all clem,” said a speaker 
at a public meeting at Manchester 
during the American civil war, 
“rather than help the cause of 
slavery.” “I would rather clem 
than go to the workhouse,” is still 
a common and honourable expres- 
sion in Lancashire. 

Clip, clap, clippe, to embrace, 
to fondle.—Before the English lan- 
guage borrowed from the French 
the word embrace, from embrasser, 
to clasp in the arms, this verb was 
in constant use. It occurs in Piers 
Ploughman and in Chaucer, and 
had not fallen out of fashion or fa- 
vour in the days of Shakespeare :— 


‘“‘ Clippe we in covenant, and each of 
us clippe other.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


“ He Fs ae her and clippeth her full 
rh) dd 
—Chaucer : The Merchant’s Tale. 


“Worse than Tantalus is her annoy, 
To clip Elysium and i lack her joy.” 
ibdinapeare : enus and Adonis. 


“Then embraces his son, and then 
again he worries his daughter with 
clipping her.”’—Shakespeare: Winter's 
Tale. 
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“ Oh let me clip ye in arms as round as 
when I woo’d!” 
—Shakespeare: Coriolanus, 


“‘ The lusty vine, not jealous of the ivy, 
Because she clips the elm.” 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. 


The preterite, once common, sur- 
vives to this day in the form of an 
infinitive and of a noun, but in both 
too offensive to modesty to be fur- 
ther mentioned. 

Crine, crone, crunken, to shrivel 
from heat, frost, or sickness.— 
This verb, with all its declensions, 
has perished, and only survives in 
its diminutive, to crinkle. In this 
last form it is rather of the middle 
ages than of our own. See the bal- 
lad of the “Boy and the Mantle” 
in Percy’s Reliques. 

Chirm, charm, churm, to sound 
like the murmur or song of a mul- 
tiplicity of birds.—Mr. Halliwell, 
in his Archaic Dictionary, defines 
the word to mean the melancholy 
undertone of a bird previous to a 
storm. Nares, in his Glossary, has 
charre, to make a confused noise, 
a word current in some parts of 
England. The word is common in 
Scotland, though almost obsolete in 
the south :— 


“Small birds with chirming and with 
cheeping changed their song.” 

—Gawin Douglas’s translation 

of the 


‘* At last the kindly sky began to clear, 
The birds to chirm, and daylight to 
appear.” 


neid, 


—Ross’s Helenore. 


Milton makes Eve speak of the 
“charm of earliest birds,” a phrase 
which has been misinterpreted to 
mean the charming (in the modern 
sense) song of the birds, while it 
really means chirm (in the old Eng- 
lish sense), the confused and inter- 
mingled song of all the morning 
birds. 

Clout, clouted, to mend, to put 
a patch upon.—The verb survives 
in Scotland, but has perished out 
of modern English literature, al- 
though Shakespeare used it:— 
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“ T thought he slept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, 
whose rudeness 
Answered my steps too loud.” 
— Cymbeline. 
“Many sentences of one meaning 
clouted up together.’’—Roger Ascham. 


“ Clout the auld, the new are dear, 
My joe Janet.” 
—Robert ‘Burns. 


Daff, daft, to make a fool of, to 
play the fool.—Daffe in Chaucer 
signifies a fool; and in the Scot- 
tish and North English dialect a 
daft man signifies a lunatic, or 
one who has been befooled. Daf- 
ing signifies foolish fun or merri- 
ment. In the scene between Leo- 
nato and Claudio in Much Ado 
about Nothing, when Claudio de- 
clines to fight the old man, and 
says,— 

“Away! away! I will not have to do 
with you,” 


Leonato replies :— 


‘*Canst thou so da 
killed my child.” 


Both Mr. Charles Knight and Mr. 
Howard Stanton, following in the 
track of other Shakespearean edi- 
tors, explain daff in this passage 
to mean dof, or put off. The true 
meaning is to befool, as the word 
is used in Chaucer.’ When, else- 
where, Shakespeare says of Prince 
Henry,— 


“Thou madcap Prince of Wales, that 
daffed the world aside,” 


me? Thou hast 


the meaning of the word is the 
same. The “madcap” did not dof 
the world aside, for in this sense 
the expression would be pleonastic, 
but daffed or fooled or jested it 
aside, as a madcap would, 

Dare, dared or durst, dared.— 
The tendency of our modern and 
colloquial English, as well as of our 
current literature, is to ignore the 
two preterites and the past participle 
of this word, and to write and say 
dare where durst or dared would 
be more correct. There is also a 
tendency to omit the s in the third 
person singular of the present tense. 
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The following are examples of each 
inaccuracy :— 


“Neither her maidens nor the priest 
dare speak to her for half an hour” 
(durst speak to her, &c.)—Hereward 
the Wake, by the Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley. 

“The Government dare [durst] not 

consent to the meeting being held. 
— No one can feel anything but 
contempt for a Government which 
meanly attempts to gain a cheap repu- 
tation for firmness by fulminations 
which it dare [dares] not carry out; 
and by prohibiting meetings which it 
dare [dares] not prevent.”—-Morning 
Star on the Hyde Park riots, 1866. 


There is no reason why this verb 
should be deprived of its declen- 
sions, and no careful writer ought 
to full into the errors just cited. 
Deem, doom, deemed, to judge.— 
This word, which now signifies ‘ to 
think’ rather than ‘to judge,’ and 
which has lost its old preterite 
doom, formerly implied the de- 
livery of a doom, sentence, or 
judgment. Chaucer calls a judge 
a doomsman; and in the Isle of 
Man the judge is still called the 
dempster or deemster. The day 
of Doom is the day of Judgment. 
Chaucer does not use the old pre- 
terite doom, which seems to have 
perished before his time; but in 
the Franklein’s Prologue uses the 
substantive doom in the sense of 
an opinion or a private judg- 
ment :— 
“As tomy doom, there is more that is 
ere 


h 
Of eloquence that shall be thy peer, 
If that thou live.” 


Out of the lost preterite the Eng- 
lish writers of three centuries ago 
formed a new verb, to doom, with 
a regular preterite, doumed—a 
word which does not merely signify 
to pass judgment upon, but to pass 
a severe sentence. 

Delve, dolve, dolven, to dig, to 
make a trench or ditch, to bury 
in the earth.—This verb is still 
retained in poetical composition, 
and in the everyday speech of -the 
people in Scotland and some of 


the northern counties; but the old 
preterite and past participle are 
lost. They have found a substi- 
tute in the regular declension delved, 
The old preterite seems tu have be- 
come obsolete at an early period, as 
appears from the distich of John 
Ball the priest, the friend and ¢o- 
adjutor of Wat Tyler, in the rebel- 
lion of 1381:— 


‘* When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


Chaucer used the participle, “I 
would be dolven [buried] deep;” 
and in the Romance of Merlin, a 
man who was to be buried alive is 
described as to “be dolven quick.” 
Piers Ploughman has, “ They dolven 
with spades and shovels to drive 
away hunger.” Keats, in more mod- 
ern times, employs delved :— 


re oo a draught of vintage that hath 


en 
Cooled a long age in the deep delved 
earth !” 


If he had said deep dolven instead 
of deep delved, he would have had 
high authority, and would have 
greatly improved the stately march 
and music of his verse. 

Dight, dighted, to prepare, to put 
in order, to deck, to attire, to wipe 
away.—This useful word of many 
meanings is all but obsolete in 
English literature, but survives in 
Scottish. The preterite has long 
been lost, and is not employed in 
Piers Ploughman or in Chaucer. 
An offshoot of this word in the 
form of misdight (misprepared) oc- 
curs in Jack Miller’s song, quote 
by Stowe in his account of Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion :— 

“ Tf might 
Go before right, 
And will 
Before skill, 
Then is our mill misdight.” 


Spenser and Milton both attempted 
to revive dight, but with only par- 
tial success :— 


“* Soon after them, all dancing in a row. 
The comely virgins came with garlan 


dight. 
—Thne Faerie Queene. 
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“he clouds in thousand lingrian dighs,” 
_ egro. 
“Storied windows richly dight.” 
—JI1 Penseroso. 


In Scottish parlance dight does con- 
stant service. The lassie dights 
her mou’ before accepting a kiss, 
and dights her een after she has 
been weeping. She dighis herself 
in her best attire before going to 
kirk; and the wife dights the din- 
ner for her husband :— 


“ Dight your cheeks, and banish care.” 
—Allan Ramsay. 
“Let me rax up to dight that tear, 
And go with me and be my dear.” 
—Burns: The Jolly Beggars. 


Ding, dang, dong or dung, to 
strike hard, to beat down.—The in- 
finitive and present tense of this 
verb are still colloquially current, 
but the preterite and past participle 
are obsolete, or only survive in the 
nursery phrase, “‘ Ding, dong, bell.” 
In Scotland the verb and all its in- 
flections survive. Burns, in his 
immortal and often-quoted line, 
says, “Facts are chiels that winna 
ding.’ Sir Alexander Boswell has 
a song entitled “Jenny dang the 
Weaver,” which expression was 
translated by an English critic into 
the very prosaic form of “Jenny 
vanquished the cotton manufac- 
turer.” The past participle occurs 
in the familiar proverbs quoted by 
Allan Ramsay, “It’s a sair dung 
bairn that manna greet,” and “ He’s 
sairest paid that’s dung wi’ his ain 
wand.” The modern English pre- 
terite dinged is still occasionally 
heard in conversation, though lost 
to literature, as in such phrases: 
“Horace? Yes; he was dinged 
into me at school;” and colloqui- 
ally, “Why do you keep dinging 
that old story into my ears?” The 
word constantly occurs in serious 
poetry up to the time of Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson :— 


‘*Do-well shall dyngen him down, 
And destroyen his mighte.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 
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“‘he hellish prince, grim Pluto with 
his mace, ding down my soul to hell!” 
—The Battle of Alcazar. 


Dow, to be able, to thrive; 
dought, was able—This verb is 
utterly lost from English litera- 
ture, but, like many others of its 
sturdy class, exists in the speech of 
the English peasantry, and in the 
speech as well as the literature of 
Scotland. By a strange neglect, or 
a stranger ignorance, the makers 
of dictionaries—from Blount and 
Philips up to Richardson, Worces- 
ter, and Webster—have either omit- 
ted all mention of it, or erroneously 
considered it to be synonymous 
with, or an orthographical error 
for, the similar word ‘do,’ with 
which it has no connection. “I 
do as well as I dow"—i.e., “I do 
as well as I can”—is a common 
phrase in the north; and the super- 
eminently English but pleonastic 
inquiry, ‘“ How do you do?” which 
means - “ How do you dow ?”-~i.e., 
thrive, prosper, or get on—has come 
to be accepted as accurate English, 
though wholly a mistake of the 
learned. Even Nares, in his Glos- 
sary, has no suspicion of this word, 
though Halliwell, more acute, gives 
one of its meanings, ‘to thrive,’ ‘to 
mend in health;’ and Mr. Thomas 
Wright, in his Provincial Dictionary, 
follows in the same track as regards 
its use in English literature, though 
he does not seem to be aware of its 
commonness in the literature of 
Scotland. William Hamilton, the 
Scottish poet, writes to his friend 
Allan Ramsay,— 


“Lang may’st thou live and thrive and 
dow!” 


And Burns says to Gavin Hamil- 
ton,— 
“ When I dow k ig, 
The Lord be thankit, I can beg !” 

In his Epistle to King George III., 
in his eulogy of facts, Burns speaks 
of them as “chiels that winna ding,” 
and adds, “they downa be dis- 
puted.” oss, in his Helenore, has 
‘When he dow do nae mair,”"—a 
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phrase that shows the essential dif- 
ference between the two words. 
From this obsolete verb springs 
the adjective doughty, strong, able 
—a derivation which up to the pre- 
sent time seems to have escaped 
all the English lexicographers. 
Dread, drad, dradden, to fear 
greatly.—The modern preterite and 
past participle dreaded have en- 
tirely superseded the ancient forms: 


“But what I drad, did me, poor 
wretch, betide.” 
—Robert Greene: 1593. 


Dwine, dwined, to pine away, to 
fall off—This verb has been super- 
seded by its diminutive, to dwin- 
dle, which has the same meaning > 


“Thus dwineth he till he be on. od 
—Gower. 


“* Tt dwined for eild.” 
—Chaucer, 


‘* Bacchus hates repining ; 
Venus loves no cwinin ~ 
Ramsay. 


Fang, fong, fung, to seize, to lay 
hold of.—Most people remember 


the old law phrase, “infang thief 
and outfang thief,” the one signify- 
ing a thief taken within the juris- 
diction of a feudal lord, and the 
other a thief taken. without his 
jurisdiction. This is the only rem- 
nant of this verb that has come 
down to our time except the sub- 
stantive fang, the large tooth of a 
beast of prey or of a serpent; the 
diminutive fangle, to take hold of 
a@ new fancy or fashion; and the 
common phrase new-fangled : 


“T nold fang a farthing” (I would not 
take a farthing). 
— Vision of Piers Ploughman, 


“He fong his foeman by the flan 
heel Gam him on the floor. ” 
n’s Northern Ballads. 


en 


Fare, foor, fore, fure, fared, to 
travel—This verb is not wholly 
obsolete, though its preterite is lost. 
It has come to signify to eat and 
drink as well as to travel, and also 
that which is eaten or drunk, It 
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is doubtful whether our beautiful 
word ‘farewell’ means , may you 
travel well through life,’ or ‘ma 
you be well treated by the world,’ 
A way-faring man is still a common 
expression. ‘ Auld-farrand,’ travel- 
ling on the old ways, old- fashioned, 
is intelligible to the people on both 
sides of the Tweed. The preterite 
occurs several times in the Vision 
of Piers Ploughman. 


“ Alexander fell into a fever there- 
with, so that he fwre wondrous ille,” 
—MS. Lincoln, quoted in Halliwell’s 
Archaic Dictionary. 

““Her errand led her through the glen 
to fare.” 
—Ross’s Helenore, 
** As o’er the moor they lightly foor, 
A burn was clear, a glen was green— 
Up the banks they eased their shanks.” 
—Burns. 


Fret, freet, freten, to devour or 
eat up :-— 

“Like as it were a moth fretting a 
garment.”— Psalm xxxix., Uommon 
Prayer. 

“ Adam freet of that fruit, 


And forsook the love of our Lord.” 
—Piers Ploughman, 


“He (the dragon) has fretten of 
folk more than five hundred.”—Worte 
@ Arthur. 


Frush, frusht, frushed, to bruise, 
disturb, rumple, disarrange.—This 
good Shakespearean word is fairly 
admissible into modern  diction- 
aries, in most of which, however, it 
does not find a place :— 


‘Stand! stand, thou Greek! thou art a 
goodly mark ! 
No! wilt thou not? I like thy armour 


well, 
Tl fr ush it and unlock the rivets all!” 
—Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, 


“ Hector assailed Achilles and gave him 
so many strokes that he all to frusht 
and brake his helm.”—Caxton’s Destruc- 
tion of Troy. 

“High cedars are frushed with tem- 
pests.’—Hinde: 1606. 


Southey uses the substantive :— 


‘Horrible uproar and rush of rocks 
that meet in battle.’ 
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The word well deserves favour and 
restoration. 

Gar, gart, gard, to compel, to 
force, to make, to cause a thing to 
be done.—This verb in all its de- 
clensions has become obsolete in 
English literature, where its place 
has been but feebly supplied by 
‘make’ and ‘made.’ “T'll make 
him do it” is neither so strong nor 
so elegant as the aucient English 
and modern Scotch, “T’ll gar him 
do it:”"— 

“Gar us have meat and drink, and 


make us chere.” 
—Chaucer: The Reeve’s Tale. 


‘t Gar saddle me my bonnie black, 
Gar saddle soon, and make her ready.” 
—NMinstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
“ And like the mavis on the bush, 
He gart the vallies ring.” 
—Percy’s Heliques. 
Get, got, gotten, to attain, to 
procure, to come into possession of. 
—The past participle of this verb 
has lately become obsolete, except 
in the talk of the uneducated and 
in Scottish literature. It was com- 
mon in the last century :— 


‘¢We knew we were gotten far enough 
out of their reach.”—Defoe: Robinson 
Crusoe. 


“Ken ye what Meg o’ the mill has 
gotten ? 
She’s gotten a lout wi’ a lum 


0’ siller, 
And broken the heart of the barley 


miller.” 


—Robert Burns. 


There is also a marked tendency to 
the disuse of this inflection in the 
verb ‘to forget,’ and people too com- 
monly say and write “I have ‘ for- 
got’” instead of ‘ forgotten.’ 

Glide, glode, glidden, to move 
away easily and smoothly.—The 
ancient preterite and past participle 
have become obsolete, and have 
been superseded by glided, much 
to the loss of versifiers in search of 
good rhymes :— 


“His good stede he all bestrode, 
And forth upon his way he glode.” 
—Chaucer. 


“‘He glode forth as an adder =." 
—Idem. 
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“Through Guy’s shield it glode.” 
— Guy of Warwick. 


The reason of the substitution of 
the regular for the irregular pre- 
terite may be found in the desire 
to prevent confusion with the regu- 
lar preterite of the verb to glow. 
lint, glent, glinted, to shine, to 
flash, to appear suddenly.—In 
Sternberg’s Northamptonshire Glos- 
sary the infinitive of this verb as 
used amongst the peasantry of that 
part of England is cited as gline, 
Glint would be the legitimate 
reterite if this were correct. In 
ottish poetry glint is the infini- 
tive, and glinted the preterite and 
past participle. In old English 
poetry glent is the preterite :— 


“The sunbeams are glinting far over 
the sea.” 
Newcastle Garland. 


‘*Cauld blew the bitter biting north 
Upon thy early humble birth, 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm.” 
—Burns: Zo a Mountain Daisy. 
‘* There came a hand withouten rest 
Out of the water, 
And brandished it. 
Anon as a gleam away it glent.” 
—WMorte d Arthur. 
Go, gaed, gone, to depart.—The 
ancient and legitimate preterite of 
this verb has been superseded by 
the preterite (‘went’) of the verb to 
‘wend,’ to turn away. It main- 
tains its ground, however, in Scot- 
land and the northern English 
counties. Chaucer has ‘gadling’ 
for a vagabond, a wanderer 
who goes much about; and the 
language still retains the word to 
‘gad,’ to wander or stray about, 
making short visits :— 
‘*T gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen.” 
—Burns. 
Gnaw, gnew, gnawed, to bite at a 
hard substance.—The old preterite 
is lost, doubtless on account of its 
too great similarity in pronuncia- 
tion to the more familiar word 
‘knew ’:— 
“At last in twa the dowie ropes he 


gnew,’ 
—Ross’s Helenore. 
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‘* No sustenance got, 
But only at the cauld hills wn 
—Idem. 


Greet, grat, grutten, to weep.— 
This verb, with all its declensions, 
has lost its place in English litera- 
ture, though the word greet re- 
mains with a different meaning, ‘to 
salute. Like other strong Saxon 
words which modern English has 
unnecessarily discarded, it is re- 
tained in Scotland. It seems to 
have been lost even in Chaucer’s 
time, who uses greet entirely in 
the modern sense of ‘to salute.’ 
Piers Ploughman has it in the 
sense of ‘to lament’ or ‘ weep’ :— 


‘* And then ’gan Gloton to greet, 
And great dool to make.” 


“Tt’s a sad time,” says an old 
Scottish proverb, ‘“‘ when hens crow 
and bearded men greet.” Another 


proverb says, “ Better bairns should 
greet than bearded men,” 


“And sighed and grat, and grat and 
sighed again.” 
—Ross’s Helenore. 


” Duncan sighed baith out and in, 
Grat his een baith bleer’t and blin’.”’ 
—Burns: Duncan Gray. 


“The Edinbro’ wells are grutten dry.” 
,—Burns: Elegy on the Year 1788. 


Grab, grub, grabbed, to dig up, to 
geize.—This verb, in all its inflec- 
tions, has been wholly relegated to 
the speech of the vulgar, but, like 
many other vulgar words, has a 
highly respectable origin. Grab, 
in its first sense, means to dig a 
grave or hole; and grub means 
that which is dug up, such as roots 
for human subsistence, whence its 
modern and slang signification, 
‘ food.’ 

Graith, graithed, to prepare, make 
ready.—A critic in the Literary 
Gazette of March 30, 1860, called 
a poet to account for using such an 
unpermissible word as graith, of 
which he declared his utter ignor- 
ance. He might, however, have 
found it in Chaucer, in Worcester's 
Dictionary, and in Robert Burns: 
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“Her son Galathin 
She graithed in attire fine.” 
—Arthour and Merlin. 
‘* Unto the Jewes guch a hate had he, 
That he bade graith his chair full 
hastilie.” 
—Chaucer: The Reeve’s Tale, 
““Go warn me Perthshire and Angus 
baith, 
And graith my horse.” 
—Song of the Outlaw Murray. 


Hend, hent, to take, to hold, to 
seize, to apprehend :— 


‘* Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.’ 


It is probable that in this well- 
known passage from the song of 
Autolycus in the Winter's Tale, the 
preterite hent is a misprint for the 
infinitive hend, though it must be 
admitted that Chaucer uses hent 
both in the present and the past 
tenses, This is a very unusual 
defect in an English verb of that 
early period. 


‘* All be it that it was not our intente, 
He should be sauf, but that we sholde 
him hent.” 
—Chaucer: The Friar’s Tale. 


Shakespeare uses hent as a sub- 
stantive, to signify a purpose, an 
intention to hold by, in Hamlet’s 
exclamation, when he determines 
not to kill the king at his prayer: 


“No! 
Up, sword! and know thou a more 
horrid hent / 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in his 


rage.” 


Help, holp, holpen, to aid.—The 
preterite and past participle are fast 
becoming obsolete :— 


‘* For thou hast holpen me now.” 
—MS. Cantab. : Halliwell. 


‘** And blind men holpen.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 
“Building upon the foundation that 
went before us, and being holpen by 
their labours.”—The translators of the 
Bible to the reader : temp. James I. 


Hit, het, hitten, to strike, to touch 
violently with a blow.—Both pre- 
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terite and past participle are obso- 
lete. Hitten survives in the col- 
loquial language of the peasantry :— 


‘Your honor’s itten the nail upon the 
head.” 
—Ross’s Helenore. 


The Americans, in default of the 
old preterite het, occasionally say 
hot—as, ‘‘ he hot me a heavy blow; 
he hot out right and left.” 

Hold, held, holden, to have, grasp, 
or retain in possession.—The past 
participle is obsolete, but might be 
advantagecusly revived for the sake 
of the rhyme which it affords to 
‘golden,’ ‘embolden,’ &c. 

Keek, keeked, to peep, to look in 
slily :— 

‘The robin came to the wren’s nest, 


And keeked in and keeked in.” 
—Nursery Rhymes of England, 


“This Nicholas sat even gape upright, 
As he had keeked on the newe moone.’ 
—Chaucer: The Miller's Tale. 


‘* Stars, dinna keck in 
And see me wi’ Mary.” 
—Burns. 


Kythe, kouth or couth, to show, 
appear, know, make known.—This 
word has become wholly obsolete 
in England, but survives in Scot- 
land. The sole remnant of it in 
English is uncouth, originally mean- 
ing something unknown, unheard 
of, strange, and now meaning rough 
or ungainly. Milton has,— 

‘* Bound on a voyage uncouth,” 


meaning unknown. The Scotch 
have the word couthie, familiar, or 
well known. 


‘** And to the people’s eres all and some 

Was couth that a new markissesse 

He with him brought m such pompe and 
richenes 

That never was there seen with manne’s 


eye.” . 
—Chaucer: The Clerke’s Tale. 


“Take you sport, and kythe fe knights.” 


7, 


—Sir Herumbras. 

“Kythe in your ain colours, that folk 
may ken you.”—Allan Ramsay’s Scottish 
Proverbs. 


“Their faces blythe, 


they sweetly 
kythe.” 


—Burns, 
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List or lest, lust, to please.—This 
word has gradually been dropping 
out of use, but having been pre- 
served in the Bible, is still occasion- 
ally heard. The preterite is lost, 
though the word itself survives as 
a substantive, and as the infinitive 
of another verb, to Just, signifying 
to desire pleasure vehemently :— 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth.” 


The colloquial expression “ to list 
for a soldier” seems to come from 
this root, and means to please to 
become, or voluntarily to become, 
asoldier. Chaucer uses lust in the 
sense of joy: 


“ Farewell, my life, my Just, and my 
gladnesse. 
—The Knight's Tale, 


Ligge, ligged, to lie down.—This 
ancient word is still in common use 
in Cumberland and Northumber- 
land, and also on the Border coun- 
ties of Scotland :— 


“*So that the Holy Ghost 
Gloweth but as a glade, 
Till that lele love 
Ligge on him.” 
—Piers Ploughman., 


“What hawkes sitten on the perche 
above ! 
What houndes 
adown !” 

—Chaucer : The Knight's Tale. 


liggen on the floor 


“T have ligged for a fortnight in 
London, weak almost to death, and ne- 
glected by every one,”—G. P. R. James: 
Gowrie, or the King's Plot, 


Let, loot, letten, to let, to permit. 
—This verb has lost all its inflec- 
tions in literary and _ colloquial 
English, but preserves them in the 
Scottish dialect :— 


‘* But letten him lede forth whom hym 
liked.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


‘* And aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock o’ Hazeldean.” 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


““Ye’ve loot the ponie o’er the dyke.” 
—Burns. 


‘* But dool had not yet letten her feel her 


want,” 
—Ross’s Helenore. 
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Leap, lope, topen, to leap.—At 
what time this verb followed the 
analogy of weep, creep, and sleep, 
and formed its preterite in leapt 
or lept, does not very clearly ap- 
pear :— 


** And they laughing <= to her.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


** Have lopen the better.” 
—JIdem. 
“Up he lope and the window broke, 
And he had ag foot to fall.” 
—Percy’s Reliques: The Murder 
of the King of Scots 


“Tom Rindle lope fra the chimley 
nook.” 
—Waugh’s Lancashire Songs, 


Laugh, lough, leuwch.—The ancient 
preterite and past participle of this 
verb have been superseded by the 
modern preterite in ed :-— 


‘* Then lough there a lord, 
And ‘ By this lighte’ saide, 
‘TI hold it right and reson,’ 
—Piers Ploughman, 


‘* He cleped it Valerie and Theophrast, 


And lough oes full fast.” 
—Chaucer: The Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 


‘“When she had read Wise William’s 
letter, 
She smiled and she leuch.” 
—Motherwell’s Collection. 


“*T think not so,’ she halflins said, 
and leuch.” 
—Ross’s Helenore, 


‘* How graceless Ham leuch at his dad, 
Which made Canaan a nigger.” 
—Burns: Zhe Ordination. 


‘* An’ ilka ane leuch him to scorn.” 
—Percy’s Reliques: The Auld Guidman. 


Lout, louted, to make an obeis- 
ance or a curtsy :— 


** And then louted adown.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


‘¢¢ Sir,’ quoth the dwarf, and louted low.” 
—Percy’s Reliques: Sir Cauline. 


“‘ They louted to that ladye.” 
—Percy’s Reliques: On Alliterative Metre. 


‘To which image both young and old 
Commanded he to lout” 4 
—Chaucer : The Monke’s Tale. 


‘And I am louted by a traitor villain.” 
—Shakespeare : Henry VI. Parti. 


Melt, molt, molten, to liquefy by 
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means of heat.—The preterite ig 
lost, the past participle still pre. 
served in poetry and the Bible, 

Mint, minted, to essay, to try, 
to aim, to attempt, to prove the 
genuineness of metals before coin- 
age :— 

“ Minting’s not making” (attempt. 
ing’s not doing),—Allan Ramsay's Scot- 
tish Proverbs. 


‘* A minted [attempted] excuse.” 
—The Two Lancashire Lovers : 1660, 


The word remains in Mint—the 
Assay Office. 

Nake, naked, to denude of cover- 
ing.—The preterite survives as an 
adjective ; the infinitive is lost :— 
‘“*Come, be ready! nake your swords, 

Think of your wrongs!” 

—Nares: Revenge’s Tragedy. 

Pight, a word that occurs in 
Chaucer, is defined - by Tyrwhitt 
as meaning ‘ pitched,’ rather than 
the preterite of ‘ put’ :— 

“He pight him on the pomel of his 
h 


e 
That in’ the place he lay as he were 
dead.” 


—Chaucer: The Knight's Tale. 
Stowe, however, at a later period, 
uses pight for ‘ did put’ :— 


“He was brought to the Standard in 
Cheape, where they strake off his head 
and pight it on a pole, and bare it be- 
fore them.”—Stowe’s Annals; Henry VI, 


Put, pat or pight, putten or pit- 
ten, to place—The modern verb 
has lost the preterite and past par- 
ticiple :— 

‘*T there wi’ something did forgether 


That pat me in an eerie swither.” 
—Burns: Death and Doctor Hornbook, 


‘Ye see how Rob and Jenny’s gone sin’ 


they 
ae ‘o'er their heads the merry 
ay.’ 


—Ross’s Helenore. 


“ He's putten it to a good purpose, has 
Brighouse."—-The Master of Marston: 
London, 1864. 


Prank, prankt or pranked, to 
adorn, to embellish, to dress 
fashionably :— 
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‘Some prank their ruffs, and others 
trimly rs ag 
Their attire. 
—tipaneee : The Faerie Queene, 
‘‘ False tales prankt in reason’s garb.” 
—Milton: Comus. 


“‘ Most goddess-like pranked up.” 
—Shakespeare: Winter's Tale. 


Quethe or queath, quoth, to say.— 
The infinitive of this verb is lost, 
but the preterite guoth remains in 
colloquial use, and in writings that 
do not aspire to eloquence or dig- 
nity, as, ‘quoth he,’ ‘quothI.’ Be- 
queath, to say in your will what part 
of your property your heirs or lega- 
tees shall possess, is a remnant of 
this ancient verb. 

Quake, quoke, to tremble with 
fear :— 

“ An ugly pit, as deep as any hell, 
That to behold therein I quoke for fear.” 
—The King’s Quair. 


“The whole land of Italy trembled and 
quoke.” 
—Douglas: Translation of the Zineid. 


Raz, raught, to reach, to stretch: 


“He raught to the steere” (he reached 
to the helm). 
—Piers Ploughman. 
“He start up and would have him 
raught.” 
—Merlin: Early English 
Metrical Romances, 
“The villain is o’er-raught of all my 
money.” 
—Shakespeare: Comedy of LHrrors. 


“Their three-mile prayers and half-mile 


graces, 
Thew raxing conscience.” 
—Burns: Epistle to M‘ Math. 
“Ts this a time to talk o’ wark, 
When Colin’s at the door ? 
Raz down my cloak, I'll to the quay. 
And see him come ashore.” 
—Mickle: There's nae Luck 
about the House. 


Reave, reft, take off, take away, 
whence the old English and Scot- 
tish word reaver or reiver, a thief. 

This word survives in bereave 
and bereft, but is fast becoming 
obsolete :— 

“If he reaveth me by might, 


He robbeth me by maistrye.” 
— Piers Ploughman. 
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“Therefore, though no part of his work 
to reave hi 

We now for matters more allied must 
leave him.” 
—Heywood’s Troia Britannia : 1609. 


‘* To go robbe that ragman, 
And reave the fruit from him.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


“ Means to live by reaf of other men’s 
goods.”—Holinushed’s Chronicles, 


Reap, rept, rope, ropen, to cut 
or help to cut the harvest :— 


‘* Ropen and laide away the corne.” 
—Chaucer : Legende of Good Women. 
‘** After the corn is rept.” 
—Nares. 


Reek, roke, to emit smoke or va- 
pour.—The present tense of thia 
verb survives in solemn and poeti- 
cal composition in England, but 
both the present and preterite are 
in common and colloquial use in 
Scotland. “Auld Reekie” is a 
popular name for Edinburgh. 
From the preterite roke or roak 
comes the adjective roaky, which, 
by a misprint in Macbeth, Act III. 
Scene ii., appears as rooky, and has 
led all commentators astray as to 
the true meaning of the passage :— 


** Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 


Rooky or roaky, in Jameson’s Scot- 
tish Dictionary, is defined as ‘ dark’ 
or ‘misty, as in the passage from 
Hamilton’s Wallace :—,; 


“A rooky mist fell down at break of 
day.” 


Here it is evident that the word is 
not derived from either ‘rook’ or 
‘crow,’ and that the true meaning 
of the passage is to be found in 
Jameson’s definition of a Scottish 
word that was English in the time 
of Shakespeare. 

Rown, rowned, to whisper, to 
talk privately, to whisper in the 
ear.—This word is wholly lost, but 
might have been preserved, if 
Shakespeare, like modern authors, 
had been in the habit of correcting 
his proof-sheets. The word, mis- 

T 
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printed rownd, occurs several times 
in Shakespeare, and has puzzled all 
the commentators. Mr. Stanton, in 
a note on the passage where Polo- 
nius says to the king in Hamlet,— 


“Let his queen-mother all alone en- 
treat him 

To show his grief—let her be round 
with him.” 


says, “Let her be blunt and plain- 
spoken with him.” 


In another note to the word in 

King John, Act II. Scene ii.— 

‘‘Whom zeal and charity brought to 
the field 

As God’s own soldier, rownded in the 


ear 
With that same purpose—charge ”"— 


he explains the true meaning of 
rounded (which should be rowned, 
just as vulgar people sometimes say 
‘drownded’ for drowned) as ‘in- 
sinuated,’ ‘whispered in the ear.’ 
He quotes from the Span'sh 
tragedy the line where the same 
orthographical error occurs,— 


“ Forthwith, revenge, she rounded them 
in the ear.” 
The word appears correctly in all 
authors previous to Shakespeare :— 
‘* They rose up in rape, 
And rowned together.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


‘<The steward on his knees sat down 
With the emperor for to rown.” 
—Romance of Ceur de Lion. 
“But if it like you that I might 
rowne in your ear.” 
—Skelton. 


Sag, sog, to bend or give way 
under pressure, to fail :— 


“The mind I sway by, and the heart, 
I fear, 
Shall never sag with doubt or shake 
with fear.” 
—Shakespeare: Macbeth. 


“That it may not sag from the in- 
tention of the founders,” — Fuller’s 
Worthies. 


From the lost preterite sog cemces 
the adjective sogyy, often used by 
the Americans to signify wet boggy 
soil that yields to the foot. 
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Scathe or skaith, to do an in. 
jury or damage.—Shakespeare and 
Milton use the verb — 

“This trick may chance to scathe you,” 
—Romeo and Juliet, 
“* Scathed the forest oaks.”—Milton, 


The substantive scathe or skaith, 
signifying burt, damage, and injury, 
survives in Scottish speech and 
literature, and is not wholly obso- 
lete in English poetry, though 
rarely used by modern writers :— 
**Oh! if on my bosom lying, 
I could work him deadly scathe, 
In one burst of burning passion 
I would kiss him into death ! 
—Mackay: Love in Hate, 


Scethe, sod, sodden, to boil— 
The translators of the Bible have 
preserved this old English word, 
which was in common use before 
its modern synonym was borrowed 
with other culinary phrases from 
the Norman French :— 


“And he said unto his servant, Set 
on the great pot, and seethe pottage 
for the sons of the prophet.”—2 Kings 
iv. 38. 


‘*Go suck the subtle blood o’ th’ gra; 
Till the high fever seethe your blood 
to froth.” 
—Shakespeare: Timon of Athens, 


“ Seethe stanes in butter, the brew 
will be good.”—-Allan Ramsay's Scotch 
Proverbs. 


‘* Tt is unsavorye 
Y-sodden or y-baken.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


Shape, shope, shopen, to make, 
to create, to put into form.—This 
verb has wholly lost its original 
meaning in the infinitive and 
present, in which form it subsists 
us a regular verb, with its preterite 
in d, Its preterite and past par- 
ticiple have long been obsolete, and 
do not seem to have been used in 
English literature after the time of 
Chaucer :— 


“God shope the world.”—Wickliffe’s 
Bible. 


‘The king and the commune 


Shopen laws.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 
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“To which this sempnour shope him 


for to wend.” 
—Chaucer: The Frere’s Tale, 


Shend, shent, shent, to rebuke, to 
blame, to shame, or bring to 
shame :— 

‘‘ What say you, sir? 

I am shent for speaking to you.” 
—Shakespeare: TwelfthNight. 


“‘ He that shames let him be shent.” 
—Allan Ramsay. 


“All woe-begone was John o’ the 


Scales, 
Soe sient he could say never a word.” 
—Percy’s Leliques: The Heir of Lynne. 


Spenser in the Faerie Queene, and 
Thomson in the Castle of IJndo- 
lence, use this word. According to 
Dr. Johnson, the last author of note 
who employed it was Dryden. It 
survives in Scotland. 

Shear, sheer, shore or shure, shorn, 
to cut closely off.—The ancient 
preterite is obsolete, and has been 
superseded by the regular form in 
ed. The sea-shore—i, e., the strip 
of land sheared, shore, or shorn, by 
the action of the waves—is the sole 
relic of this word in modern par- 
lance. 

“Robin shure in hairst [harvest], 

I shure wi’ him.” 
—Burns, 

“ Boston was the Delilah that allured 
him [Daniel Webster]. Oft he broke 
the withes of gold, till at last she shore 
off his locks, and his strength went from 
him.”—Theodore Parker: Discourse on 
the Death of Daniel Webster. 


Shread, shred, to cut off the ends, 
to lop.—The old preterite has long 
been obsolete, but survives as a 
noun, shred, a thing lopped off or 
cut off, a remnant :— 


“The superfluous and waste sprigs 
of vines being shreaded off.”—With- 
all’s Dictionarie: 1608. 

“ A shredder of trees.”—Nares, 


Shrew, shrow, shrown, — This 
obsolete word, of which the only 
current representative is shrewd, 
a perversion of the original mean- 
ing, signifies ‘to curse,’ and finds 
& singular synonym in America, 
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In England a scolding wife is a 
shrew; in America the same dis- 
agreeable person is a ‘cuss.’ Shake- 
speare applies the word shrew to 
both sexes, just as the Americans 
do the word cuss. ‘Beshrew 
me!’ the old ejaculation, meant 
‘curse me!’ At the present day 
inferior writers and careless speak- 
ers will say, ‘I have a shrewd sus- 
picion,’ meaning ‘a sharp, cunning 
suspicion.’ The time at which the 
word assumed this new meaning in 
speech or literature is uncertain. 

Shrive, shrove, shriven, to confess 
to the priest.—This verb, in all its 
inflections, went out when the Re- 
formation came in, and only sur- 
vives in poetry and romance, and 
in the word ‘ Shrove-Tuesday.’ 

Slake, sloke, sloken, to assuage 
thirst, to quench a fire-——The pre- 
terite and past participle are obso- 
lete. 

Sneap, sneb, snub, to check, chide, 
rebuke angrily, to be sharp to a 
person, like a cutting wind :— 


*« An envious sneaping frost 

That bites the first-born infants of the 
spring.” 
—Shakespeare: Love's Labour Lost. 


“Do you sneap me too, my lord?” 
—Browne’s Antipodes, 


This word only survives in its 
past participle snub, which has 
become the infinitive of a verb with 
the original meaning. 

Snow, snew, snown, to drop par- 
tially congealed rain. — The pre- 
terite and past participle survive 
in America, but are considered vul- 
garisms :— 

‘*Withouten bake meat never was his 


house. 
Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteou 
It snewe in his house of meat and drink.’ 
—Chaucer : Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, 


“First it blew, and then it snew, and 
then it friz horrid.”—Major Downing’s 
Letters, 


Ben Jonson, in his English Gram- 
mar, cites the following verbs that 
make their preterite in ew — viz., 
blow, grow, throw, crow, know, 
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draw, slay, and snow. The last is 
the only one of the number that 
now forms its preterite in ed, though 
uneducated people both in Great 
Britain and America sometimes 
form the preterites of grow, blow, 
and know in ed—as when Topsy, 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, says “she 
growed.” “I knowed it,” instead 
of “I knew it,” is also a common 
vulgarism. 

Stent, stint, stunt, to desist, to 
cease, to limit, to confine within a 
certain bound.—This verb is a curi- 
ous instance of the liberties which 
Time takes with the old words of 
a language. The three inflections 
have each been made to do duty 
for an infinitive, so that one verb 
has been virtually converted into 
three. Chaucer has stent, the cor- 
rect and original form :— 


“And of this cry we would they never 
stent.” 
—The Knight's Tale. 


The noun stent, an allotted portion 
of work, though obsolete in Eng- 
land, is common in America :— 


“ Little boys in the country, working 
against time, with stents to do.”—Theo- 
dore Parker: Discourse on the Death of 
Daniel Webster. 


Stint, the anciént preterite, is the 
modern infinitive, and forms its 
reterite and past participle regu- 
arly in ed. Stunt, to stint, or stop, 
or cease in growth, goes through the 
same inflections. The late Daniel 
O’Connell called the Duke of Wel- 
lington a stunted corporal. 

Swell, swale or swoll, swollen.— 
The preterite in swale is almost 
obsolete; that in swoll has been 
newly revived, but scarcely holds 
its own against swelled :— 


** An’ thought it swale so sore about hir 
harte.’ 
—Chaucer: The Wife of Bathe’s Tale. 


Sweat, swat, to perspire.—This 
ancient word survives in colloquial, 
but has been of late years banished 
from literary, English. The curse 
pronounced upon Adam, “In the 


sweat of thy face shalt thou eat lor 
earn] thy bread,” would have lost 
muh of its energy in English ears, 
if the ancient translators had been 
as mealy-mouthed as the men of 
the present day, and rendered 
‘sweat’ by perspiration, 
‘“* His fair steed 


So swat that men might him ring.” 
—Chaucer: The Rhyme of Sir Topaz, 


““His hackenye which that was al 
pomelee 
So swatte that it wonder was to see.” 
—The Chanones Yemanne’s Tale, 


‘* Some, lucky, find a flowery spot, 
For which they never toiled nor swat.” 
—Burns: Epistle to James Smith. 


An anecdote is related by Dean 
Ramsay, in his interesting book 
on Scottish wit and humour, of a 
sturdy old lady who loved hearty 
vehemence in preaching, that she 
delighted in one particular minis- 
ter, because when he preached he 
was in such grim earnest with his 
discourse that “he grat and spat 
and swat” over it! 


Swink, swank, swonken, to labour 
over-hard.—This word appears to 
have been almost obsolete in Shake- 
speare’s time. Some of his contem- 
poraries use it, and Milton tried 
to revive it :— 


‘Tn setting and sowing 
Swinken full hard.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


‘* Great boobies and long 
That loth were to swink.” 
—Piers Ploughman, 


“For which men swink and sweat in- 
cessantly.” 
—Spenser : Faerie Queene. 


‘* We'll labour and swinke, 
‘* We'll kiss and we'll drinke.” 
—Beaumont and Fletcher : 
The Spanish Cureto. 


sis > he had swonken all the nighte 
ong.’ 
’ —Chaucer: The Reeve's Tale. 


Thole, tholed, to suffer, to endure. 
—This word is in common use 
throughout Scotland and on the 
English border, but has long been 
lost to English literature :— 
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‘¢ Which died and death tholed 
About mid-day.” 
—Piers Ploughman, 


“What mischief and malease Christ for 
man tholed.”’ 
—Chaucer: Visions, 


“What mickle wo as I with you have 


tholed.” 
—Chaucer. 
‘She shall the death thole.” 
—Gower: Confessio Amantis. 
‘*He who tholes conquers.” 
—Allan Ramsay’s Scottish Proverbs, 
“Tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 


How they maup ¢hole the factor’s snash !” 
—Burns. 


Threap, to argue, to complain, 
to lament :— 


“Tis not for a man with a woman to 
threap.” 
—Percy’s Reliques: Tak’ thy 
auld cloak about thee, 


upon God, others threap 
forgotten them.”—Bishop 


“Some cr 
that He hat 
Fisher. 
“Some heads well learned mz the book, 
Would threap auld folks the thing mis- 

took.” 
—Burns. 


In Grose’s Provincial Glossary 
a shopkeeper’s phrase is quoted, 
“This is not threaping ware”’—i.e., 
these goods are so superior that 
they are not to be argued about or 
cheapened. , 

Thring, throng, thrung, to press, 
to jostle, to crowd, whence the 
modern word to ‘throng’ :— 


“ A thousand of men, 
Thrungen together, 
Cried upward to Christ.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


The Scottish word thrang—i.e. 
busy with a crowd of customers— 
is a remnant of this word, in which, 
as in many others that we have no- 
ticed, the original preterite has been 
made to do duty for the infinitive 
and the present tense. 

Wax, wox, waxed, woxen, woxed, 
to grow, to increase.—This word, 
chiefly preserved in the English 
language by its frequent use in the 
Old and New Testaments, lost its 
original preterite and past partici- 
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ple, wow and women, before the 
translation of the Bible in the reign 
of James I., at which time the 
word wax, with the regular inflec- 
tions, was in common use:— 


‘* And when he woxen was more 
In his mother’s absence.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


‘““This man waz wellnigh wood [mad] 
for ire.” 
—Chaucer: The Sompnoure’s Tale. 


‘* Before my breath, like blazing flax, 
Man and his marvels pass away ; 
And changing empires wane and waz, 
Are founded, flourish, and decay.” 
Walter Scott. 


Wreak, wreaked or wroke, wroken, 
to avenge.—This word is still cur- 
rent in connection with the nouns 
wrath, vengeance, displeasure, spite, 
and others :— 


“So wreake us, God, of all our foes.” 
—Sir Bevis of Hampton. 
‘Tis not my fault, the boar provoked 
my tongue. 
Be wreaked on him.” 
—Shakespeare: Venus and Adonis. 


** And soon in the Gordon’s foul heart’s 
blood 


He’s wroken his faire ladye.” 
—Ninstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 


“To have wroken himself of such 
wrongs as were due him by the French 
king.”—Holinshed’s Chronicles, 


The verbs which we have 
quoted (and we might have very 
greatly extended the list if a vol- 
ume instead of a mere chapter had 
been at our command) are merely 
samples of the literary treasures 
that lie concealed in the speech 
of the common people of the 
northern counties, in the old Eng- 
lish authors anterior to Shakespeare, 
and in the Scottish literature of the 
present day. What should we say 
if an English nobleman of ancient 
and illustrious lineage and great 
wealth had in the cellars and vaults 
of his castle hundreds of coffers 
and oaken chests filled to the lid 
with coins of the purest gold 
stamped with the image and super- 
scription of bygone kings, if he 
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would never use nor look at any 
portion of his wealth? What, also, 
should we say of him if, in want 
of gold for his daily needs, he 
persisted in borrowing it from 
strangers at usurious interest, rather 
than touch his antique treasures? 
We should say he was unwise, or 
at the least eccentric, and that 
it was questionable whether he de- 
served to possess the great wealth 
which he had inherited. Every 
master of the English tongue, 
whether he be poet, orator, or great 
prose writer, is in the position of 
this supposed nobleman if he will 
not study the ancient words of the 
language, and revive to the extent 
of his ability such among them as 
he finds to be better adapted to 
express strong as well as delicate 
shades of meaning, than the modern 
words which have usurped their 
places, To the poets more especially, 
and, if there be none such left in 
our day (which we should be very 
sorry to assert, when certain great 
names flash upon our memory), 


to the versifiers, who are not likely 
ever to fail us as long as there are 
hopes and fancies in the hearts of 
young men and women, this is a 


matter of especial concern. The 
vermissible rhymes of the modern 
nglish tongue are not copious in 
number; and such as exist, if not as 
well worn as love and dove, breeze 
aud trees, heart and dart, are far 
too familiar to come upon the ear 
with any great charm of novelty. 


Lost Preterites. 


[Sept. 


The dactylic rhymes are still fewer 
as every one who has tried his hand 
at versification is painfully aware, 
It is the poet, more than the prose 
writer, who strengthens as well as 
beautifies the language which he 
employs. It is true that language 
first makes literature; but litera- 
ture, when once established among 
a people, reacts upon language, and 
fixes its form—decides what words 
shall and what words shall not be 
used in the higher firms of prose 
and poetical composition. Old 
English—such as it is found in 
Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, and the poets and dramatists 
of the Elizabethan era, and as late 
as Milton and Dryden—is a pas- 
sionate rather than an argumen- 
tative language; and poets, who 
ought to be passionate above all 
else, otherwise they are but mere 
versifiers, should go back to those 
ancient sources, if they would be 
strong without ceasing to be correct’ 
and elegant. The words that were 
good enough for Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries ought to be good 
enough for the greatest writers of 
our day. But Shakespeare himself 
is becoming obsolete, and needs the 
aid of a glossary to explain to edu- 
cated people many excellent words 
that are quite intelligible to an un- 
educated ploughman. Is it the 
fault of Shakespeare or of modern 
writers that this should be the case? 
We think the fault is not in Shake- 
speare, but in ourselves. 
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ON THE LIMITATION OF ENLISTMENT AND ARMY RESERVES. 


Tue misuse of terms is a fre- 
quent source of error in human 
affairs, and in none has it produced 
more misapprehension and led to 


more confusion than in recent dis- . 


cussions in regard to army matters. 

When the expression “an old 
soldier” is used, the imagination 
of a civilian generally conjures up 
the vision of an aged grey-haired 
man bent with a mingled load of 
years and infirmity; and he most 
naturally asks, Can any _ unpre- 
judiced human being imagine that 
a regiment so composed can be 
compared with one formed of young 
men in the vigour and fulness of 
their bursting strength ? 

And he is right. Such a regi- 
ment would be but a _ millstone 
tied round the neck of an army. 

But here we come to the root of 
the matter. The expression “an 
old soldier,” when used by a sol- 
dier, means, in its broad accepta- 
tion, a man in the seasoned vigour 
of life, ere decay has laid its 
withering touch on his body, but 
after the shooting weakness of 
youth is past. 

To make this clear, In our 
army the usual age when the sol- 
dier enlists is eighteen or nimeteen. 
His first engagement of twelve 
years will therefore expire when 
he is thirty or thirty-one, and his 
second engagement of nine years 
additional when he is thirty-nine 
or forty years of age. Forty may 
therefore be regarded as the limit 
up to which a soldier can serve in 
our ranks; but he becomes eligible 
to a permanent though graduated 
pension after eighteen years’ ser- 
vice, or when about thirty-six years 


of age. Now is there any one who 
will say that a man under forty . 
years of age is an old, decrepit, de- 
caying man! 

We have, however, already stated 
that we hold that when a soldier 
has put in about fifteen years’ ser- 
vice—that is, when he is about 
thirty-three years of age—he has 
reached the limit of his full physi- 
cal strength and vigour.* 

Elaborate statistical returns have 
been brought forward to show that 
soldiers of between seven and four- 
teen years’ service furnish a large 
proportion of the inmates of mili- 
tary prisons, and that as married 
men live longer than unmarried, so 
to retain men in a profession where 
general marriage is impossible is 
not desirable. 

But war is not a theoretical sci- 
ence only, but is also a very practi- 
cal art; and what we really want 
to know in connection with this 
part of the subject is, At what age 
do men best stand the fatigues of 
actual field service ? 

Now, in.so far as our experience 
has gone, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that from twenty-three to 
thirty-one or thirty-two is the 
period when the soldier is at his 
seasoned prime, and during which 
his power of resisting continuous 
hardship in the field is greatest ; 
and that, beyond all doubt, the 
period from eighteen to twenty-oue 
is that in which he is most unfit to 
serve in the field, and is least able 
to resist the privations of fatigue, 
want, and disease, to which such 
service is always and necessarily 
a og 


e are certain that the experi- 





* As discipline is a halit, and as all 


habits are strengthened by exercise and 


weakened by disuse, we hold (as we have elsewhere stated), on the one hand, 
that the value of the embodied soldier goes on increasing until the limit is reached 
wheu his physical strength begins to fail; and on the other, that the value of 
the reserve soldier goes on dimivishing with each year he remains absent from 


the colours. 


t The writer entirely coincides in the words of “A Private Dragoon,” writing 
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ence of every officer who served 
through the Crimea will confirm 
us in this; and the most valuable 
statistical table which could be 
brought to bear on this subject 
would be one showing the com- 
parative per cent. dead and invalid- 
ed (from causes other than wounds) 
of soldiers of different ages during 
that war and the campaigns of the 
Indian Mutiny. 

It is worthy of remark, that up 
to thirty the annual rate of mor- 
tality is in favour of the soldier as 
against the civilian, and that it is 
only between that and thirty-five 
that the scale turns the other way,* 
the cause being the tropical service 
and night-sentry duty which all 
soldiers of that age must have 
undergone. We should like much 
to see a statistical table ‘showing 
the comparative mortality of sol- 
diers and civilians who had spent 
two-thirds of their lives, above 
eighteen, in unhealthy _ tropical 
climates. Such a return would 
throw much real light on the ques- 
tion at issue. 

A decisive proof of the truth of 
this will be found in the well- 
known fact, that after a discharged 
soldier has been a few years in 


civil life his health recovers in 
a wonderful manner. When no 
longer exposed to deadly climates 
and night air he improves marvel- 
lously, even though not so well 
fed, tended, and clothed as for. 
merly. If 4 one has a doubt 
on this point let him go to Ports- 
mouth, or any other large garrison 
town, at the time the enrolled pen- 
sioners are calied out, and there 
let him walk down the ranks of 
the local pensioner division, and 
afterwards down those of any of 
the regiments newly returned from 
India in garrison, and let him 
decide in which physical strength 
and warlike power seem most to 
reside. Let him also bear in mind, 
that every one of those pensioners 
has been discharged either as being 
worn out for the service, or as 
haying served for about twenty-one 
years. 

What we want in the army is 
disciplined men fully capable of 
undergoing all the fatigues of war; 
the age and the service which 
combines these two conditions pro- 
duce the perfect soldier. 

When we speak of an old soldier, 
we speak of a man who has served 
long enough in his regiment to 





n the Saint Paul’s Magazine for April 1869, when he says (p. 101): “So far as 


my experience goes, more men in proportion are invalided under than over seven , 


years’ service. An investigation into the point t#hether there were proportion- 
ally more old than young soldiers invalided in the Crimean eampaigns from other 
causes than wounds, would perhaps result in a compliment to the toughness of 


the veteran.” 


* TABLE showing the comparative Mortality of Soldiers and Civilians. 





ANNUAL AVERAGE Rate oF MorTALItTY. 





f 
Of Troops serving | Of Civil Male 
in United Population in 
Kingdom. england. 














Under 20 3.07 6.89 
20—25 5.80 8.68 
25—30 7.99 9.55 
30—35 12 03 10.56 
35—40 15.89 11.94 











— The British Army in 1868, by Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B., p. 56. 
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have acquired fully and completely 
the habit of discipline. When, in 
contradistinction to him, we speak 
of a young soldier, we mean one 
who has been long enough in the 
ranks to have learned thoroughly 
the practice of drill, but who is 
ouly in process of acquiring the 
habit of discipline. 

When we speak of an old regi- 
ment, we mean, speaking broadly, 
one which is mainly composed of 
old soldiers in this sense—that is, 
one in which the majority of the 
men have more than three and 
less than sixteen years’ service, 
More than three, for under that 
we hold the habit of discipline will 
not be acquired by the mind. Less 
than sixteen, for after fifteen years 
we believe decay will begin to lay 
its finger on the body.* 

For it is to be borne in mind, 
that in any such regiment in our 
service, where the influx of recruits 
and efflux of discharged men must 
on the average of years be equal, 
only a small part of the men can 
be of any one year's service, and 
the proportion of old soldiers will 
quickly diminish after the term of 
twelve years is past. Or, to speak 
roughly, more than one-third of 
the men will be under six years’ 
service, more than another third 
will be above six and under twelve, 
and less than one-third over twelve 
and under twenty-one. Moreover, 
the ages of the men in such a regi- 
ment will lie in pretty equal layers 
between eighteen and thirty, but 
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above that will present themselves 
in a rapidly-diminishing ratio.t 


It has been admirably argued by 
the able and eloquent advocate of 
short enlistments and a popular 
army (Sir Charles Trevelyan), that 
the conscription, when combined 
with only a short period of service 
—or what is, industrially speaking, 
the same thing, a short term of ser- 
vice, with its necessary accompani- 
ment, a large annual enlistment—- 
is an industrial advantage to a State, 
because it improves and enlightens 
the rustic peasant, and by taking 
him away from his secluded nook, 
returns him to it in a short time 
a@ more experienced, trained, and 
civilised being.} 

Now there are certain peculiar 
circumstances in which this is really 
the case. In some of the most 
secluded districts of France, and 
far down in the wilds of Calabria, 
beyond the reach alike of manufac- 
tures, industry, and education, the 
forcible removal of the benighted 
countryman for a time to within the 
reach and the influence of civilisa- 
tion and refinement will have a 
salutary effect; and politically it 
will have a good result, by breaking 
down local prejudices and feelings. 

But where, in any country, in- 
dustry is prevalent and education 
general, the result is the very op- 
posite, as any one who has ascer- 
tained the light in which the con- 
scription—the tax of blood—is 
regarded by the mass of the popu- 





* In the Duke of Wellington’s opinion (as quoted by Mr. Cardwell in the House 


of Commons on the 10th June 1869), “the old soldier was the heart and soul 
and courage and strength of the regiments,” and combined with the young soldier, 
the two together would achieve any conquest. 

¢ In our service the men enlist for twelve years; but their engagement then 
terminates, and only men of good character and good health are allowed to 
re-engage for a further period of nine years. Thus at the end of twelve years a 
break takes place, when many men quit the army; and this makes the first great 
alteration in the age and service return of a regiment. After four or five years’ 
more service a good many begin to be annually discharged for disability, and thus 
the number of soldiers in any corps above twelve years’ service must always bear 
a small proportion to that of those below that limit, and this proportion rapidly 
decreases after the men pass fifteen or sixteen years’ service. 

t See A Standing and a Popular Army, by Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B. 
p. 10-13. 
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lation subject to it in France, 
Prussia, and North Germany, will 
at once admit. It is universally 
viewed as the great mil'stone tied 
round the neck of the industry of 
the State— the drag constantly 
checking its onward progress. 

The immense number of young 
men annually required by the sys- 
tem of short embodied service, and 
the heavy chain of the obligation 
to reserve service when the term of 
embodied service ceases, are both 
to the highest degree unpopular on 
the Continent amongst all classes 
except the officers of the army; and 
it is a noteworthy circumstance, 
that nothing gave such dissatisfac- 
tion in France as the restriction of 
the period of embodied service from 
seven years to five, and the substi- 
tution for it of a reduced embodied 
service of only five years, followed 
by a reserve service of four. The 
conscripts would much rather have 
served on for seven years continu- 
ously,'and then been done with the 
army altogether, and got back un- 
trammelled to their industrial pur- 
suits. The increase caused by this 
change in the number of conscripts 
annually required, together with 
the extension of the period of ob- 
ligation by two years, was looked 
upon as a much greater national 
hardship than the decrease of em- 
bodied service from seven years to 
five was as a benefit. 

Hew a service of years in the 
army must operate on the character 
is very easy to see. For a soldier 
everything is provided. He is fed, 
clothed, lodged, without any effort 
on his own pa:t; he is looked after 
in sickness; he can never suffer 
want; he is subject to no contin- 
uous hard labour; everything is 
found for him; he has to exert 
himself for nothing, to exercise no 
care or forethought. In this respect 
he is, and must be, treated like a 
child. He obeys the orders and 
relies on the foresight of others. 

What is required for success in 
civil life is training exactly the 
reverse of all this. There a man is 


thrown at once on his own re. 
sources; his progress depends en- 
tirely on his independence, his 
industry, and his self-reliance. He 
must do everything for himself; he 
must think of everything for him- 
self. By the sweat of his brow he 
must provide his own food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging; by the exercise 
of self-denial and forethought he 
must lay by to meet the uncertain 
future—its chances of good and ill 
fortune, of sickness and of health, 
What service in the army develops 
is reliance on others. What civil 
life requires is dependence on one's 


self, 


What public opinion now de- 
mands at the hands of our military 
administrators is the formation of 
a strong reserve of trained soldiers 
for our regular army at the least 
possible expense to the nation, 
with the least possible disturbance 
to industry, without resorting to a 
conscription, and without destroy- 
ing the fitness of our regiments for 
foreign service, 

The conditions proposed are 
hard, the perfect solution of the 
problem is probably impossible; 
but a few pages devoted to a con- 
sideration of it may not be devoid 
of interest to such of our readers 
as have given their attention to 
the subject. 

The different plans proposed in 
regard to enlistment all ultimately 
resolve themselves into one or 
other of the three following, or a 
combination of them :— 

I. That in which the _ regular 
army isregarded merely as a mould 
or training-school—not a military 
power in itself—from which the 
men are discharged as soon as they 
have been thoroughly trained—that 
is, after three years—to resume 
their career as citizens, but remain 
liable to be recalled to the ranks, 
in case of war, for a course of years 
to come. 

II. That in which the soldier is 
retained so long in the ranks that 
he serves for several years after 
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becoming thoroughly efficient—that 
is, is enlisted for from five to seven 

ears’ service—but is discharged 
whilst still in the vigour of health, 
and physically able to resume his 
career as a citizen, subject to the 
power of recall for a certain num- 
ber of years, in case of war. 

III. That in which he is enlisted 
into the army as a profession, and 
serves in itas long as he remains 
physically fit for duty. 

Zach of these systems has its 
own peculiar advantages and dis- 
advantages, 

The first is the Prussian system. 
Its advantages are: (1) that it does 
not take the man so long away 
from civil society as to unfit him 
fur resuming his place in it; and 
(2) that it provides a numerous 
and powerful reserve of trained 
soldiers. 

ts disadvantages are: (1) that 
the army itself is little more dur- 
ing peace than a mere training- 
school, and is not thoroughly effi- 
cient as a war engine until it is 
put on the war footing by calling 
in the reserve men, who constitute 
its real war strength; (2) that, in 
consequence, it is unfit for a coun- 
try in which during peace the 
regiments require to be efficient 
war instruments, ready for war ser- 
vice at any moment without calling 
in the reserve men, as is the case 
in our army serving in India and 
the colonies; (3) that the obliga- 
tion of service in the reserve, in 
which lies the whole real strength 
of this system, is industrially a 
very onerous one, tying the great 
bulk of the citizens for the best 
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years of their lives to the army, 
preventing them from marrying 
with any prudence until the first 
period of their obligation is over, 
and unsettling them from entering 
with confidence on their profession- 
al pursuits; (4) that it annually ab- 
stracts very large numbers of young 
men from the labour-market at 
the period of their lives when the 
habits of independence and indus- 
try are most readily acquired. 

The second is, in the main, the 
new French system. Its advan- 
tages are: (1) that it gives an army 
really powerful and efficient in 
itself, imdependently of its re- 
serves; (2) that it gives the State 
the service of the men when they 
are physically at their best, and 
(3) yet does not throw on it the 
burden of pensioning them on dis- 
charge; (4) that it provides re- 
serve men of great value, from their 
discipline and age. 

Its disadvantages are: (1) that 
it keeps the men so long away 
from civil employment that it ¢e- 
prives them of the use of the best 
years of their lives for the purpose 
of their own advancement, and 
does not make any provision for 
them in lieu of this; (2) that, con- 
sequently, in a State where there is 
no conscription, it would be neces- 
sary to make this disadvantage 
good to the men by a correspond- 
ing high rate of pay, and also to 
bribe them into the further obliga- 
tion of reserve service by a high 
rate of reserve pay;* (3) that the 
supposition that inducement suffi- 
cient would be found in the chance 
of employment in such civil pur- 





cs 


* With regard to this it must be observed, that the experience of the Conti- 


nent does not at all show the extent to which the disqualification for civil life of 
several years spent in the army would operate in this country. Abroad ali are 
subject to the conseription; the men are taken by it in equal proportions from 
all branches of industry alike, and the employers of labour are only too glad to 
get them back on any terms. The injury of the conscription is more felt in the 
diminution of the total producing power of the State, than in the disadvantage 
at which it places the conscript on returning to industrial pursuits. An evil to 
which all are subject does not press on any one to his own peculiar disadvantage ; 
but the result would be very different in the case of a voluntary absentee desir- 
ing ~ resume his place in the ranks of toil alongside the regular and constant 
workman. 
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suits as a soldier’s training specially 
fits a man for, is unfounded in fact, 
because the large numbers annually 
poured forth on the country under 
such a system of enlistment would 
soon overstock all such openings, 
and they would, besides, be only 
available for men of exceptionally 
good character and intelligence— 
that is, for a small portion of the 
total number annually discharged.* 

The third system is practically 
that of the English army. Its ad- 
vantages are: (1) that it retains the 
services of the soldier during the 
whole period of life that he is fit 
for war; (2) that by so doing it 
produces an army of disciplined 
soldiers, highly trained, and of 
great war power in proportion to 
their numbers; (3) that such an 
army is of great benefit to a country 
which has extensive foreign posses- 
sions, as it saves a vast expense 
in sending home annually shoals 
of short-service time-expired men, 
and exporting raw recruits in their 
stead; (4) that it annually sub- 
tracts a smaller percentage of the 
population from the ranks of in- 
dustry than any other; and (5) 
that, where the enlistment is volun- 
tary, it only takes those men who 
have an aversion to civil life and 
hard labour, and who, consequent- 
ly, are no loss to the labour-fund 
of the State. 

Its disadvantages are: (1) that, as 
it retains the soldier so long as he 


is an efficient man in the ranks, it 
throws on the State the obligation 
of providing for him by pension 
when he becomes no longer fit for 
service; (2) tht this leads to 
men being retained in the ranks 
after they are practically past their 
best as soldiers; (3) that it pro- 
vides no reserve of trained men in 
the prime of life wherewith to re- 
inforce the army on the outbreak 
of war, and consequently requires 
the regular forces to be kept up at 
a high numerical standard during 
peace ; (4) that the length of the pe- 
riods of engagement prevents many 
men from enlisting who otherwise 
would do so. 


In a country where the conscrip- 
tion is not feasible, and voluntary 
enlistment can alone be resorted 
to, it will be found, we believe, 
to be impossible to provide a really 
efficient regular army, capable of 
being supplemented by a_ strong 
reserve, upon any one of these 
systems; but we believe it can 
to a very considerable extent be 
done by a combination of two of 
them. 

Merely looking to the acquire- 
ments of the army as an army, it 
would be best done by combining 
the second and third systems; but, 
having regard to the industrial con- 
siderations involved, we believe it 
will be found that the most practi- 
cable plan would be to combine the 





* In the French army the attempt to provide occupation of this sort for dis- 
charged soldiers is limited to the case of those who re-engage for a second term 
of service. The number likely to do so is calculated at 10,000 annually; and 
even with all the great resources of the imperial system of government, it is 
not believed that employment for more than this number can by any means be 

rovided.—_See “On the Reorganisation of the Continental Armies,” in this 
Tiestion for April, for the details. 

Those who imagine that the soldier can easily find employment in civil life 
would do well to observe the result of the trifling experiment made in this direc- 
tion by the reduction in our army this spring. In Dublin, for instance, for some 
time over 200 men a-day were discharged. These poor wretches had no friends 
who could support them, no industry by which they could live, no opening by 
which they could return to the world they had left. In want and misery they 
drifted on—some few to rise, the majority to pauperism and the workhouse, 
presenting a fruitful recruiting-ground to the Fenian agent, a large addition to 
the classe dangereuse of society—for they had bitterness in their hearts against a 
Government which they thought had broken faith, they had gaunt misery stalk- 
ing in their rear, and they were men trained to arms as a profession. 
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first and third—that is, the Prus- 
sian and English—systems, 

There are two means only by 
which you can fill the ranks of 
an army. One is the conscription, 
under which you take the men by 
force; the other is the system of 

nsions, under which you attract 
them by the prospect of a life of 
variety, devoid of care and anxiety, 
ending in a permanent provision 
for declining years. 

Any intermediate system in which 
the prospect of a permanent pro- 
vision is hopelessly shut out, and 
yet the conscription is not enfi.rced, 
will never succeed,—for the simple 
reason, that it would be folly in 
any man voluntarily to enter into 
any trade or calling which could 
lead to nothing in the future, and 
which held out no hope of amassing 
money in the present.* 

The class of men who join a vo- 
lunteer army are, and always must 
be, those who dislike a regular 
steady life of hard unremitting toil. 
Your industrious young man, anx- 
ious to rise, will always seek some 
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other profession, because the army 
can hold out to him no reward equal 
to what he may justly expect to win 
by the exercise of patient assiduity 
in civil life. 

The men who enlist are those who 
dislike civil life and its hard un- 
ceasing struggle to rise. They come 
to the army to avoid it, and they 
will not come if they know that 
after a few years they are to be 
turned back into it again, having 
gained nothing in the interim but 
the loss, in an unremunerative pro- 
fession, of the best years of their 
lives.t They will only join a ser- 
vice in which they know that they 
can remain if they like, and have 
behaved well, until they have se- 
cured a competence for life. 

But no man, on the other hand, 
desires to bind himself hand and 


foot by a long engagement from 


which he cannot recede. 

What he desiderates is the power 
of remaining in his profession until 
he has secured a permanent provi- 
sion, combined with the possibility 
of taking to some other career 





* To bring this home: Would any young man of small means go into one of the 
Government offices, the Indian civil service, or even the army as an officer, if he 
knew that after five years he was to be turned out into the cold, with the battle 
of life to commence over again? Would any working man become a groom, a 
gardener, a cotton-spinner, or an iron-moulder, if he knew that after three, or at 
the utmost five years, just when he had thoroughly mastered his trade, he was to 
be turned out of it, prohibited from exercising it in future (for the refusal to allow 
re-engagements amounts to this in the case of a soldier), and forced to seek for 
his livelihood in some new calling, in regard to which he was wholly ignorant 
and unskilled—while he was yet to remain bound to return to it at any moment 
his late master might want him, however completely such recall might ruin him 
in his new pursuit? The absurdity of such a proposal is manifest the moment it 
is applied to any profession but that of arms. If those who make proposals for 
the army would try them by the test of other trades, there would be fewer 
unpractical propositions on the subject brought forward. 

+ Many zealous reformers imagine that this difficulty may be gut over by a 
system of technical instruction in the army itself—that it might, in fact, be 
turned into a great industrial workshop as well as an army. Now there can be 
no doubt that it is most desirable to give to soldiers every possible facility and 
encouragement to learn trades; but to imagine that by this means you will ever 
alter their habits as a class, shows a complete ignorance both of the men them- 
selves and of the motives which induced them to join the army. They came to 
the army in order to avoid continuous hard work. They will not voluntarily take 
to it when they are there (we speak of the mass—of course there are numerous 
individual exceptions); and if they find that they are to be forced to do so, this 
class of men will not come forward at all, whilst the really industrious claeses 
will never enlist, because they can get on much better in civil life. Thus by 
striving after too much you run the risk of falling between two stools, and get- 
ting no men. 
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should he either tire of his present 
life, or a favourable opportunity of 
getting on in other ways present 
itself. 

It is upon this double disposition 
of human nature that we found the 
hope of at once securing a good re- 
gular army and an efficient reserve. 

You must, on the one hand, at- 
tract the soldier by holding out to 
him, as the reward of good and long 
service, the certainty of a pension. 
You must, on the other, give him 
every facility to quit the regular 
army, on condition of joining the 
reserve, should he be so inclined, 
after he has been once thoroughly 
drilled and disciplined. 

These are the two corner-stones 
on which the system should rest.* 

We now enlist our men for twelve 
years, This seems a convenient ar- 
rangement for those who wish to 
remain, It retains the soldier dur- 
ing the most efficient years of his 
life. It affords him at the end an 
opportunity of quitting the service 
without pension, but also without 
the obligatory tie of reserve service. 
If he is a man of bad character, or 
eye unfit, we do not permit 

im to re-engage; but if he is a 


good man and strong, we allow him 
to go on for another term of nine 
years, after which he is entitled to 
a full permanent pension. We also 
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allow him to retire on a modified 
pension after eighteen years’ ger. 
vice. The only change we should 
like to see in this last part of hig 
service is, that we think that it 
would be for the interest of the 
State to offer him a smail permanent 
pension after fifteen years’ s“rvice, 
on condition of his joining the re. 
serve for six years—that is, until 
he completes his twenty-one years’ 
service. 

But the formation of a really 
powerful reserve must be looked 
for from giving him the option of 
joining it during the period of his 
Jirst engagement ; and the points to 
be ascertained in order to be able 
to fix the time when this option 
should be given to the man, with 
justice alike to the army, to the 
interests of industry, and to him- 
self, are mainly two: (1) That he 
should not be allowed to join the 
reserve until he is a thoroughly- 
trained soldier; (2) that he should 
not be kept so long in the army as 
to be unfitted by its training from 
resuming his career in civil life 
with advantage to himself. 

Now the experience of all armies 
unites in this, that three years is 
the very least term in which you 
can at once drill and discipline the 
soldier.t It may therefore be as- 
sumed that he ought not to be 





" * The writer need hardly say that there is nothing original in the following 
propositions. There is no conceivable proposal on this subject which has not 
been made, either publicly or privately, in military circles lately. All that he 
has attempted to do is to select such as seem to him most consistent with those 
general principles bearing on the question which it has been his object (however 
imperfectly he may have succeeded) in these pages to elucidate. 

+ The opinion of General von Moltke on this subject is one of great value, He 
has thus expressed himself in regard to the Prussian army: “From the general 
character of the education of the people, which from the very first receives a mili- 
tury tendency, we consider that three years are sufficient to make soldiers of 
them. Our men learn their drill in six weeks; but to acquire a military spirit, 
to learn submission, obedience, firmness, and endurance—in short, military disci- 
pline—demands, of course, a much longer period of development. How much 
can be accomplished in this respect in three years was submitted to the judg- 
ment of our critics at the Rhine.” 

Sir John Burgoyne’s opinion is: “The fact is, soldiers cannot be improvised. 
The army is a profession: attention, practice, and devotion to it must be applied 
for years, and the advancement and prizes attending good service looked forward 
to as an inducement. High spirit and patriotism, to the greatest extent, will not 
of themselves enable a body of men to contend in the field against disciplined 
troops. Not less than three years constantly engaged in the practice are required 
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allowed to join the reserve until he 
has served so long in the regular 


army. 

On the other hand, if the man 
is not to make the army his profes- 
sion, then, in justice to himself, the 
sooner he is allowed to resume his 
industrial career the better. 

If he enlists at eighteen, he will 
by twenty-one have served his three 
years; and we think it would then 
be the best time for allowing him 
either to serve on his remaining 
nine years in the regular army, 
or to pass into the reserve, with 
a reserve pay, for a _ period of 
five or six years. The rate of 
such reserve pay would need to be 
fixed by experience. It will pro- 
bably be found to lie between 5d, 
and 6d. a-day. 

But it would be too expensive 
to allow men to embark with their 
regiments for foreign service who 
were only under a three years’ en- 
gagement. 

ere the proposal we formerly 
made (“On Army Organisation,” in 
this Magazine for February 1869) 
to enlist men for general service 
adopted, then recruits on joining 
would be first thoroughly drilled at 
the district recruiting depot; they 
could next be attached to some 
regiment either on home service or 
likely soon to return home, until 
their three years’ training was com- 
pleted; and they could finally, if 
they continued in the army, be 
posted permanently to a corps—if 
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they quitted it, be passed into the 
reserve.* 

We would have four breaks in a 
soldier’s service: (1) After three 
years’ training, he might, if he 
chose, instead of serving on for 
nine years more, pass into the re- 
serve for five or six years, This 
is the break which must be looked 
to to furnish the great mass of the 
reserve men. (2) Should his regi- 
ment be at or near home, he might 
be allowed, after seven years’ ser- 
vice, to go, if he wished, into the 
reserve to complete his twelve years. 
This would probably not yield 
many men, but they would be very 
valuable. (3) At twelve years his 
first engagement ceases. He can 
then quit the service free from the 
obligation of reserve duty. This 
break would add nothing to the 
reserve, but is very valuable to the 
State, for no man would be per- 
mitted to re-engage who was not of 
good character and in good health. 
(4) After fifteen years we would 
allow men to retire on a small per- 
manent pension, subject to reserve 
service until they had completed 
twenty-one years in the army. This 
would be more economical to the 
State than keeping on the man on 
full pay till the end of his engage- 
ment, and then giving him a full 
pension, and would provide a valu- 
able reserve for home service.t 

Under this system no man would 
embark with his regiment for for- 
eign service who was not serving 





to make a good soldier; and even after that he becomes better for two or three 
years more.”— Our Defensive Forces, p. 12, 13. 

The Duke of Cambridge records this opinion: “The best soldier is a man after 
three years’ service, and from that to about twelve or fourteen, and, I think, even 


to sixteen.” 


* We fully admit that the defective part of this proposal is the necessity of 


posting the drilled recruit at first to a regiment to which, in the event of his re- 
maining in the army, he will not permanently belong, whereas the interests of 
discipline call for his being at once sent to his own corps; but, with the large 
part of our troops always on foreign service, we do not see how this can, without 
enormous expense, be avoided, when the men are allowed to elect for the reserve 
after only three years’ service. Very probably means might be found for shorten- 
ing this attached period in the case of those who were early anxious to undertake 
the full engagement of twelve years in the regular forces. 

+ For a more detailed statement of the reasons in favour of the second and 
fourth break, see On Army Organisation, by Colonel Alison, p. 34, 39, and 42. 
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under a twelve years’ engagement, 
and who had not been thoroughly 
trained. On the other hand, every 
inducement would be held out to 
young men of three years’ service to 
join the ranks of the permanent 
reserve. 

In other words, you would have 
the regular regiments in time of 
peace mainly composed, as at pre- 
sent, of professional soldiers, on our 
own old system; but alongside of 
this you would establish an army 
reserve on the Prussian system, 
which would afford the means of in- 
creasing them to the war establish- 
ment at any moment with reserve 
soldiers, who had all been thorough- 
ly trained, and were in the prime 
of life. 

It is difficult to say what num- 
ber of men would be likely to join 
this reserve : we are certain it would 
be ‘much fewer than our zealous 
army reformers expect; but if, as 
we believe, a good many lads would 
enlist under this system who do not 
do so now, we are sanguine enough 
to hope that a third of those who 
annually join might. 

Should this expectation be real- 
ised, a large reserve would quickly 
be formed. 

We would have the reserve men 
liable to recall during war to any 
regiment in the regular army for 
service either at home or abroad, 

We have put five or six years as 
the limit to reserve service, because 
we are pretty sure that by that time 
the habit of discipline will have be- 
gun to fade from the minds of the 
men. Besides, they will then have 
reached twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years of age, and may be expected 
to marry; and when a man marries 
he ceases to be of much use as a 
soldier, either line or reserve.* 

We would not have the reserve 
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men attached to the militia; the 
do not require four weeks aril 
a-year, and the loss of so much time 
would be a grievous hindrance to 
their industrial progress, They 
should be attached to the nearest 
pensioner division, and drilled with 
the local companies in whatever 
way may be found most convenient 
for them. 


We shall conclude with a brief 
analysis of a few out of the numer- 
ous proposals which have been made 
for the purpose of altering our pre- 
sent enlistment system and provid- 
ing an army reserve. 

Such a summary is interesting, 
as showing the views entertained 
on this subject by some eminent 
men and some experienced soldiers; 
and much valuable information may 
be acquired from marking with care 
the points on which they agree and 
differ. 

It would be impossible, with our 
limited space, to give all the pro- 
posals which have been made, We 
have therefore merely selected those 
which seem to us to be the most 
deserving of attention. 

After the full explanation of our 
views already given, we shall ab- 
stain entirely from offering any in- 
dividual criticism upon them. To 
do so would be merely to apply to 
each the conclusions we have al- 
ready arrived at in considering the 
subject generally. 

I. Sir Charles Trevelyan’s pro- 
posal is, that every man should be 
first enlisted and trained in the 
militia for a year; at the end of 
the year he should be offered three 
alternatives—either (1) to enlist in 
the regular army for seven years; 
or (2) to join the militia for a term 
of ten years, terminable, however, 
at six months’ notice; or (3) to 





* In Prussia and France four years is the limit to reserve service for the regu- 


lar army; in Austria, seven. 


The result of employing the married landwehr on 


field service was found by the Prussians to be so eminently unsatisfactory in 1848, 
that it led to a complete alteration of their system in this respect in 1859.—See 


Hozier’s Seven Weeks’ War, vol. i. p. 82. 
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quit the army altogether.* He 
would make it compulsory on the 
men (except in exceptional cases) 
to quit the army after seven years’ 
service, but would give them the 
option of being enrolled in the re- 
serve, with “a liberal retaining 
fee,” for ten more years.t 

IL Colonel Baker would have 
the soldier enlist in the regular 
army, as at present, for twelve 
years, but after that he would only 
allow non-commissioned officers to 
re-engage. He considers the best 
army for service to be one, one- 
third of the soldiers of which have 
at least four years’ service. He 
would have the men for the militia 
enlisted with the proviso, that they 
were liable to be drafted into the 
-— army in time of war, but 
only to serve in it whilst the war 
lasted. He would have the line 
battalions in time of peace kept up 
at a strength of only 500 men, but 
would raise them to 1000 on war 
breaking out, by drafting from the 
militia.t 

III. Sir John Burgoyne proposes 
to shorten the period of service in 
the standing army, and to transfer 
the men at the end of a few years 
to the militia, “with the eventual 
possibility, as service in the army 
becomes more popular, of totally 
changing the composition of -the 
militia into a body of troops, all of 
whom have passed through the 
ranks of the army.” For this pur- 
pose he would not be unwilling to 
enlist the men for twenty years, 
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five of which should be passed in 
the standing army, and fifteen in 
the reserve.$ 

IV. Colonel Macdougall wishes 
the soldier to be enlisted for fifteen 
years. Of this he should serve 
seven years with the colours con- 
tinuously; then three years on fur- 
lough at his own home, receiving 
during this period a retaining fee 
of £6 a-year, and an annual train- 
ing of twenty or thirty days, and 
being liable to be recalled at once 
to his regiment in case of war; 
lastly, five years in the militia regi- 
ment of the county to which fe 
belongs, receiving during this pe- 
ry an annual retaining fee of 
£3. 

V. Lord Elcho (or, perhaps, to 
speak more correctly, Sir Hope 
Grant) proposes that the soldier 
should enlist at once for twenty-one 
years. He would serve for the first 
seven in the regular army; he 
wouid then pass for the next term of 
seven years into the First Reserve— 
that is, would return to civil life, but 
with a certain amount of reserve 
pay, and the liability of being re- 
called in case of war, to serve in the 
army either at home or abroad; 
lastly, he would pass for his final 
term of seven years into the Second 
Reserve, in which, still remaining 
in civil life, he would receive a 
higher rate of reserve pay, and be 
liable, in case of war, only to home 
service. On completing his twenty- 
one years he would become entitled 
to a permanent pension. 





* The British Army in 1868, 4th edition, p. 62. 


t Army Reform, p. 29, 80, and 38-40 


+ Ibid, p. 58-60. 


Our Defensive Forces, 2d edition; preface, p. vi., vii. 


| The Army and its Reserves, p. 7, 8. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—THE NEMESIS OF NOIX DE VEAU. 


How pleasantly and smoothly 
the world would go on if it were 
not for letters, both those which 
are written and those which are 
not! Arthur’s belonged to the 
latter class; to the former, in one 
of its worst forms, the following 
few words from Max Werner, re- 
ceived by Brandon the very day 
after he made his unsuccessful 


attempt to say good-bye to Rose :— 


“ BERLIN, December —th. 

“My ovear Branpon,—I am 
just recovered from an illness that 
came upon me at a most unfortu- 
nate time—so far, at least, as to be 
strong encugh to hold a pen. Will 

ou do me the greatest service ? 

“Arthur Corbet has carried off 
from her home the girl whose love 
I myself fancied that I had obtain- 
ed. I was wrong, it seems. But 
the worst of it is, that neither her 
father nor myself know in the least 
where they are; and we are anxious, 
above all, as to how Corbet intended 
to treat her. If he has made her 
his wife, there is nothing more to 
be said or done; but we must know 
this, As you are acquainted with 
his friends, you will doubtless be 
able to learn where he is and what 
he is doing. Pray do this, and 
send me word both to Frankfort 
and here, in case I find myself un- 
able to travel yet. I am at the 
Hotel 

“T can count on your doing this 
at once, I know—not only for my 
sake, but for hers also, whom I 
cannot bring myself to blame, even 
now. Perhaps ere long, when I 
find out where Corbet is, I may 
want your assistance in another 
way. If so, I shall not scruple to 
ask you to give it. 

“T will not try to say more now. 
Meanwhile do not be alarmed about 
me. I am able to bear, I hope; and 


1 have something to do also.—Yourg 
ever, my dear Brandon, 
“Max Werner.” 


Of course Brandon had but one 
course to take. Nothing but evil 
seemed to have come from that 
unfortunate letter of introduction, 
Although, indeed, the acquaintance 
of Werner and Arthur had been 
originally independent of it, still 
the mere fact of its having been 
written and given to the latter 
must have helped to ripen their 
acquaintance into intimacy, by 
placing them in the position of 
being the friends of a common 
friend; and the writer of it could 
not sufficiently blame himself for 
his good-nature in acting as social 
sponsor for one of whom he had at 
the time known absolutely nothing. 
Thus, he thought, it was all the 
more incumbent upon him to do 
what he could in the matter for 
the sake of all parties, more than 
unpleasant as it would be to play 
what must seem the part of mis- 
chief-maker in the family. Besides, 
Werner’s claim to be considered 
was, after all, paramount; and the 
claims of friendship he had never 
at any time disregarded. Nor did 
he dream for a moment of disre- 
garding them now, although the 
service required, slight as it might 
appear in itself, came upon him 
with peculiar hardship after the 
explanation of Rose,—in that he 
would again seem to her to be mix- 
ed up with her cousin’s errors and 
misfortunes, 

However, there was no help for 
it; and he went over to the cottage 
as soon as possible. An explana- 
tion had already taken place be- 
tween himsclf and old Corbet, who 
had consented to the engagement 
more readily and good humoured- 
ly than might have been expected. 
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There were many reasons to ac- 
count for this; for instance, that 
he liked Brandon extremely; that 
he wished to keep him for a 
friend and listener; that, being a 
great hand at prophesying after 
events, he fully believed that he 
had foreseen all along what would 
happen; that he was delighted that 
his experiments in soup @ la bisque 
would meet with some little appre- 
ciation other than his own; that his 
head was so full at the time of the 
said soup that he would have con- 
sented to almost anything; that he 
was proud of his niece’s conquest 
over a man who had known the 
world, who was the friend of Lord 
Farleigh, who was already a little 
talked about, who might become 
famous, who had been rich, and 
was not likely to be content to 
remain poor; and, finally, that 
Rose’s lover was by far the stronger 
nature of the two, and more than a 
match for the obstinacy which old 
Corbet did not show in the matter. 
So warmly, even, had the consent 
of the latter been given, that Bran- 
don felt almost as though he were 
doing wrong when he knocked at 
the door and asked to see Mr, Corbet 
privately. 

He was welcomed as usual. “I 
have just had a letter from Ger- 
many,” he said, plunging into: the 
middle of things at once. “It con- 
tains most unpleasant news; and I 
wish that it were any other than 
myself who had to inform you of 
it. You must understand that my 
only reason for coming to you is 
that I may serve my friend Dr. 
Werner. He wishes me to learn 
from you what is your nepLew’s 
present address, or where he may 
be found. I do not know if you 
have yourself been in communica- 
tion with him lately, but, from what 
Rose said, I should imagine not.” 

“Ts he not in Frankfort? What 
is wrong?” 

“T do not suppose that anything 
is really wrong, except from Wer- 
ner’s point of view. What I have 
to ask you to do is, by letting Wer- 
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ner or myself know whenever you 
hear from him, to help in tracing a 
young lady who is probably—or 
rather certainly—in your nephew’s 
company. I myself, as Werner’s 
greatest and most intimate friend, 
am nearly as much interested in the 
matter as he.” 

“Young lady ? The devil? Who 
is she? You don't mean to say that 
he’s married?” 

“We hope so.” 

“You do? Then I don’t. But 
who is she?” 

“She is a Miss Reinhold, daugh- 
ter of a Lutheran pastor in Prussia.’ 

“Then I suppose she is as poor 
as a rat?” 

“T believe she is quite without 
fortune.” 

“Well, of all the fools and block- 
heads—I tell you what, if she has 
no money he has married her. It’s 
just what he would do, And she’s 
a greater fool for marrying him, 
damn her! Let them go to the 
devil, both ?” 

“But——” 

“Damn her, I say, and him too! 
I don’t care what becomes of them 
—and so you may tell your friend.” 

“But he may, and does, care, 
So, as I should think your nephew 
may very likely be writing to you, 
for money perhaps——” 

“Trust him for that?” 

“He must send you an address, 
All we want is to know that, in 
order to trace Miss Reinhold, and 
to know what has really become of 
her. She is her father’s only child.” 

“So much the worse for him, 
then. If she had only gone off 
with any one else—but with a boy 
like Arthur! Well, as he seems to 
consider himself a man now, he 
shall be a man on his own account. 
Nothing more shall he have from 
me, alive or dead There.” 
And his hand came down violently 
upon the table. 

“ But you will let us know?” 

“Oh, egg you like—any- 
thing you like. don’t care.” 

“But the lady’s friends do, And 
after all, we really know nothing. 
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Except to Werner, there may be 
very little harm done.” 

“Yes, there is—pléenty of harm. 
Nothing that Arthur ever did ever 
turned out better than it seemed.” 

Brandon saw that old Corbet 
was in a violent rage, which was 
carrying him beyond all reason- 
able bounds, and that to argue 
with him, instead of allowing him 
to cool down, would be the height 
of absurdity. Presently, however, 
he grew a little calmer. 

“T hope you will excuse my tem- 
per,” he said. “I am really sorry 
for the girl’s friends. What sort 
of a girl is she?” 

“She ought to be a lady and a 
good girl, as Werner had chosen 
her for his wife. I cannot fancy 
his choosing any other—though 
strange things do happen. If she 
preferred your nephew to my friend, 
it seems to me that, though it was 
my friend’s misfortune, it was no- 
body’s fault; and that she did 
wisely not to marry a man whom 
she no longer loved. But of course 
Ido not know the details of the 
affair. If, as I hope, your nephew 
has married her, all that can be 
done is to make the best of a 
matter which will very likely turn 
out to have been the best thing 
both for him and for her, Then 
she is a clergyman’s daughter; and 
that, 1 hope, is in her favour.” 

“Tt isn’t in her favour a curse!” 
old Corbet exclaimed, again getting 
formidably red and angry. “Is 
that all you know?” 

“That is all. Werner is never 
very communicative about himself 
and his affairs at any time.” 

“ And what is her name? Write 
it down for me.” 

Brandon took a pencil and slip of 
paper and wrote it down. 

“Well,” said Corbet, “I will 
let you know what happens. But 
Arthur will find——” 

“T hope you will not do any- 
thing in a hurry.” 

“T never do anything 
hurry.” 

* And now as to Rose. 


in a 


It seems 
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to me that there would be no good 
in letting her know anything about 
this until we know how things 
really stand.” 

‘ ‘i What does it matter who knows 
it ” 

“Suppose they should not be 
married ?” 

“ But they are married, I tell you,” 

“Even then it would be better 
to wait till we know all the circum- 
stances.” 

* All the world may know all 
about it, and say what it likes, 
for what I care,” 

“At all events I will say nothing 
to any one else.” 

“ As you please, I tell you.” 

“So be it, then. I shall write to 
Werner to-night.” 

“And you may tell him from me 
that he had just better leave it all 
alone.” 

“He must be his own guide; and 
I am sure he will do whatever is for 
the best.” 

“And I shall write to Nord- 
heimer. I expect he’s most to 
blame of anybody. Not another 
stroke of business shall he do for 
Corbet & Freeman for the rest of 
his days, if I have still any influ- 
ence in the matter—the cheating 
old rascal!” 

Not unnaturally, Brandon did 
not see the full justice of the last 
speech; but as he had something 
else to think of than the commer- 
cial interests of Herr Nordheimer, 
he made no remark. 

“ Now I know,” old Corbet went 
on, “why and wherefore Arthur has 
been so secret about himself ever 
since he went away. However, 
I’ve done with him in every way 
but one—and that’s away he won't 
thank me for.” 

“May Iask you to wait before 
you do anything that might possi- 
bly prejudice him, until you know 
more about it all?” 

“Who said I was going to do 
anything to his prejudice?” asked 
Corbet, sharply. “By the way, 
have you got your friend’s letter 
with you?” 
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“No; but I have told you every- 
thing.” He certainly did not: in- 
tend to show the letter, for his ob- 
ject was to make matters as smooth 
as possible, and there were one or 
two hints and expressions that he 
thought had better not be seen, 
especially the reference to the pro- 
bability of Werner’s wanting his 
assistance in another way. “And 
soI am to understand that Rose is 
to know nothing of the matter at 
present ?” 

“JT won’t mention Arthur’s name 
again?” 

“T did not mean that.” 

“ Surely I needn’t speak about 
my own nephew unless I like?” 

Brandon did not stay to see Rose, 
but left the house, very dissatisfied 
with his visit. He had certainly 
no idea that old Corbet would 
have been so incensed against his 
nephew without knowing more 
about the circumstances. He judg- 
ed, however, that so strong a fit of 
anger would blow over all the 
sooner by reason of its very 
strength. But he was greatly mis- 
taken. 

With all his peculiarities, Paul 
Corbet, in one respect at least, be- 
longed to a not uncommon type— 
to the type of those who can forgive 
and laugh at any offence that does 
not concern themselves, and whose 
anger is always the most violent 
and the most enduring when di- 
rected against those for whom they 
have the warmest affection. He 
also had the not uncommon failing 
of letting small faults accumulate 
without remark until he _ visited 
some error, which he would other- 
wise have passed over lightly, with 
a punishment which ought properly 
to have been divided among all that 
had preceded it. In fact, he chose 
to assume unreasonably that his 
nephew had, in this special matter, 
been acting withall imaginable 
baseness, because, supposing him 
to have married the girl, he had 
done so without consulting his 
uncle; and this fault he uncon- 
sciously and perversely, and with- 
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out seeing the absurdity of the 
process, added to the utterly incon- 
sistent fault of which Arthur had 
been guilty, supposing him to have 
carried off Bertha without marrying 
her. As both courses of conduct 
appeared, to his angry judgment, 
to be equally wrong, old Corbet 
judged also—or rather acted as 
though he judged—that both had 
been followed at once. Moreover, 
he joined to these inconsistent of- 
fences those also which lay in the 
long neglect of letter-writing, of 
which he had so often complained, 
and his disappointment with his 
nephew generally, not recollecting 
that he had sent Arthur to Frank- 
fort for the express purpose of pre- 
venting the indulgence of the sup- 
posed genius of which both were so 
proud. But justice and logical con- 
sistency were not the prevailing 
virtues in the character of Paul 
Corbet, in whom one would no 
more look for these than one would 
look for self-denial in that of Ar- 
thur. 

So, as he lay in bed that night, 
the conduct of the nephew assumed 
violent and exaggerated proportions 
in the eyes of the uncle, who, in- 
capable of weighing evidence or re- 
serving judgment, supplied the evi- 
dence from his imagination, and pro- 
nounced judgment upon his own ex 
parte statement of the case to him- 
self. Too angry and put out to 
sleep, he was, if possible, more in- 
censed against Arthur in the morn- 
ing even than over-night; and the 
first thing he did was to send for 
the solicitor. who had charge of his 
will. The result of the interview, 
whatever its nature may have been, 
brought about a reaction which ren- 
dered him silent and peevish, so 
that Rose looked forward confi- 
dently to his suffering an attack of 
gout. The attack, however, did not 
come. 

Thus matters remained for a 
while. Brandon went away for a 
short time, which he spent in Lon- 
don, and then returned to Grayport, 
with a view to working there quietly 
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during the winter. Rose had been 
asked, and had gune, to lunch at 
Farleigh: for though Brandon was 
averse to her accepting the invita- 
tion, he was unable to give any 
good reason for her declining it. 
The Countess had been most friend- 
ly with her, and had quietly made 
herself mistress of the state of 
things between her and Brandon. 
Not long afterwards, however, to 
the great relief of every one, she 
left the place, and was followed 
very soon by Lady Harriet, and not 
long afterwards by the Earl. As 
to correspondence, old Corbet had 
written a long letter to Herr Nord- 
heimer, and Werner had been silent. 

The anger of Arthur’s uncle con- 
tinued, if with less violence, yet 
with greater obstinacy. Neverthe- 
less, where his nephew was not 
concerned, he fell naturally into his 
old round of thoughts and pursuits. 
On New-Year’s day he arranged to 
have as perfect a dinner as could 
be put together, and to call into 
play all the resources of his science 
and of his art, although, asa matter 
of course, Brandon was to be the 
only guest. For days—nay, for 
weeks—beforehand, he devoted his 
mind to this great ape taking 
extraordinary care of his health and 
appetite meanwhile, so that he 
himself might not be found want- 
ing when it was achieved. At 
length the great day arrived, and 
the small party was assembled in 
the best of spirits, the host being 
the noisiest of the three. Rose had 
been disappointed that Christmas 
had passed without bringing at 
least a letter from Arthur—she had 
even hoped that he might have 
taken a holiday in order to come 
and see them—and the disappoint- 
ment was all the greater since she 
had herself written to him very 
lately, addressing her letter of 
course to Frankfort, where she still 
believed him to be. But her anx- 
iety on the score of her cousin was 
not able to mar her happiness when 
she compared the nature of the 
victory which she had originally 
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hoped to achieve over Brandon with 
that of the conquest which she had 
actually achieved. 

Old Corbet had been a little wor- 
ried and nervous all day, but the 
first glass of wine put him into his 
most talkative mood—so much so 
as to make him transgress one of 
his favourite canons on the limits 
of conversation before the olive- 
period of dinner. Brandon was 
rather silent; but he was perhaps 
the happiest of all, for he felt that 
he had at last reached land, though 
it was a land of which he had never 
dreamed. This family life, too, in- 
to which he had fallen of late, was 
not without its influence—it gave 
him the almost forgotten feeling of 
being at home. His host, even, 
had ceased to bore him now; for 
there are few people, however hot-« 
tempered, capricious, illogical, in- 
consistent, exacting, or tyrannical 
they may be, who cannot be more 
than tolerated for the sake of a 
Rose Arnold. 

Their respective troubles being 
for the time entirely laid aside, 
the three were all very well satisfied 
with themselves, with each other, 
and with theworld in general. Ar- 
thur was forgotten, even by Rose 
herself; for she was neither ill nor 
unhappy, and, without being one or 
the other, it is impossible to think 
of the same person or thing every 
day and all day long without an 
instant’s repose. He was, in fact, 
completely out of her mind when a 
letter, just brought to the door, was 
handed to her uncle. It bore the 
Frankfort post-mark. 

Dinner was just over, and old 
Corbet had eaten and drunk to the 
full content of his heart—possibly 
to more than the content of his 
digestion, judging from the flush 
that covered his face and head. 
He calmly and slowly poured him- 
self out a glass of Chambertin, 
drank it deliberately and with cum- 
plete enjoyment, and then took up 
the letter. 

He was one of those 
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whom a letter comes, instead of 
opening it in order to look at the 
signature, spend a minute or two 
in trying to satisfy their curiosity 
by means of the circumstantial 


evidence afforded by the outside. 


He therefore turned it over care- 
fully a few times; but he was in 
no mood for reading letters: he 
saw that it was not from Arthur, 
and he felt strangely heavy, and 
disinclined to exert himself even 
so far as to break the seal. “It 
will keep, no doubt,” he said. But 
Rose, whose quick eyes had recog- 
nised the writing of Herr Nord- 
heimer, looked at him appealingly. 

“Well, then,” he said, “here 
goes” —and tore it open suddenly. 

He read it through, very slowly 
indeed, from beginning to end, 
without removing his eyes from 
the paper. Brandon was not look- 
ing at him, but Rose was watching 
him with an anxiety which became 
all the more intense, when she saw 
that his eyes were, after his first 
reading, only apparently taking in 
the words, while his face kept chang- 
ing colour from a mere flush to 
something more. At last, as if not 
quite conscious of what he was 
about, and yet with a kind ofen- 
ergy, he rose suddenly from his 
chair, threw the letter over to 
Brandon, and with a hoarse ex- 
clamation of “ Arthur—there, read 
that!” fell backwards. He clutched 
at his seat as he fell, but was unable 
to hold it, and sank heavily upon 
the floor. 

Rose did not scream nor faint; 


but, though terribly alarmed, ran 
to his side, raised his head, and 
loosened his neckcloth. Brandon 
first rang the bell and sent for the 
surgeon, and then went to the as- 
sistance of Rose. But he also took 
up the letter from the table and 
placed it in his pocket. 

Nothing that either of them could 
do—and they did all that could be 
done without medical aid—suc- 
ceeded in restoring Paul Corbet 
to consciousness, though he still 
breathed heavily and thickly, and 
the veins of his head and neck 
were swollen and throbbing. But 
Brandon, who kept his hand over 
the heart, felt that every second 
its beatings became more feeble 
and more slow. There was terrible 
danger, he saw; and it seemed as 
though help would never come. 

Dr. Sands, however, arrived at 
last. He seemed prepared for what 
he saw, for his instruments were 
ready, and he made no delay. 
The lancet acted like magic; the 
eyes opened and turned upon Rose ; 
the lips moved. 

“ Arthur—the letter—Rose,” they 
said. Then the lower jaw fell, and 
there was silence. 

Brandon had been supporting 
him while the surgeon knelt by his 
side. Now the latter took Bran- 
don’s place, and laid it—“ him” no 
longer—upon the carpet. 

This time Dr. Sands not only 
thought “ apoplexy,” but said it 
also, There was no longer any need 
for silence, for there was nothing 
more for him to do. 


t 


CHAPTER XVIII.—ARTHUR IN ENGLAND. 


Maurice Brandon had again be- 
come a rich man. Paul Corbet 
had by his will, which had been 
drawn up as shortly as possible, 
left the whole of his property to 
his niece Rose Arnold and his 
friend Maurice Brandon absolutely, 
and, as nearly as possible, equally. 
To his nephew Arthur Corbet he 
bequeathed, in his old-fashioned 


way, the conventional shilliny, al- 
leging as his motive the assumed 
marriage with Bertha Reinhold. 
Brandon had some long conver- 
sations on the subject of this will 
with the lawyer who had charge of 
it. Of course, under the circum- 
stances, and as he himself had, in- 
directly, been the means of bringing 
about the disinheritance by which 
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he had benefited, he could not—so 
it seemed to him, at least—regard 
himself otherwise than as bound to 
provide for Arthur out of his own 
share of the property. But the 
lawyer, who was well acquainted 
with the character of the heir-at- 
law, strongly advised his new client 
to make no regular provision for 
him at present, and indeed, at no 
time to part with a final control over 
the whole, as far as such a con- 
trol could be retained. A perusal 
of the letter, also, which, in com- 
bination with gourmandise, had 
seemed to have caused the death 
of old Corbet, rendered Brandon 
far less disposed to act towards 
Arthur as freely as he would other- 
wise have been disposed to. act, 
and had furnished him with private 
reasons for thinking that he should 
be behaving most generously as 
well as most justly to Arthur, and 
most in accordance with what 
Arthur’s uncle would have wished, 
by secretly employing a very con- 
siderable sum in a way in which it 
would certainly not be employed 
if he should let the management 
of the matter go out of his own 
hands. Rose, in her ignorance of 
the circumstances, could not help 
thinking, most unjustly, that her 
future husband might have shown 
more eagerness not to take advan- 
tage of her uncle’s excess of capri- 
cious generosity to him, so as not 
to prejudice the claims of one who 
was almost her brother—indeed 
she did not see, in her romantic way 
of regarding things, why he should 
not shave refused the legacy at once 
and altogether, and have made it 
all over, somehow or other, to 
Arthur without any difficulty; but 
she did see cleariy that he was 
trying to do what he thought was 
for the best: and she heard such 
glowing accounts both from the 
lawyer and from the doctor of his 
kindness and generosity in the 
matter, that she satisfied her heart 
by assuming that the three among 
them were no doubt right, and laid 
whatever delay and want of enthu- 


siasm which she might think she 
ore upon the shoulders of 
aw and business. 

And now came the question as 
to what Rose herself was to do, and 
where she was to live. She could 
not remain in Grayport all alone, 
without asoul to speak to her or 
to care about her. It would be 
bad for her both mentally and 
bodily, nor would Brandon allow 
the idea to be entertained. On the 
other hand, she would not, so soon 
after her uncle’s death, listen to a 
word on the subject of fixing a time 
for her marriage. After much con- 
sideration and consultation, it was 
arranged that she should leave 
Grayport for the first time in her 
life, and, as a home, probably for 
ever, and that she should, for the 
present, take up her abode in Lon- 
don with some of her father’s 
relations, who were by no means 
unwilling to become the hosts of a 
girl so amiable and with a purse so 
well filled—of one, in short, who 
was likely to do them credit in 
every possible way. 

It wasacold winter’s day when 
she left the little house which had 
contained the whole of her life 
almost from the beginning. It is 
unnecessary tosay what she felt; 
her emotions were such as are 
familiar to most people, and may 
be easily imagined by the few to 
whom they are unfamiliar. Rose 
had not, while her uncle lived, 
fancied that she cared in the least 
for either Grayport. or the cottage; 
on the contrary, in her dreams she 
had always carried herself far away 
from their tame and dull monotony. 
But, nevertheless, those very dreams 
had, without her knowledge, thrown 
that colour of romance and senti- 
ment round the place which dreams 
always throw over the place where 
they are dreamed. When she bade 
farewell to her own room, her magic 
chamber, where she had spun so 
many cobwebs long since swept 
away, she could not but feel that 
she was taking a last farewell of 
her old self also, and that however 
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happy her after life might be, it 
would miss something which it was 
painful to lose; and every well- 
known detail about the place, as 
she parted from them all one by 
one, seemed to inflict upon her a 
distinct and separate blow of its 
own, and unconnected with her 
greater grief. 

Many tears did she shed as she 
went over the once despised old 
cottage for the last time: many for 
her uncle, many for herself. But 
she was brave enough; and when 
it was all over, and they were fairly 
on their road towards B——, Bran- 
don could only guess that she had 
been weeping from the brightness 
of her eyes and the tenderness of 
her smile. He accompanied her to 
London, where they arrived late, 
saw her to the door of her cousin, 
Captain Arnold, and then left her, 
toresume, as far as he could, the 
story of his own separate life at 
the point where it had been broken 
by his long absence from the world. 

Rose, though she still lived very 
quietly indeed, found her first visit 
to London strange and exciting 
enough, even without much more 
experience of it than was afforded 
by the streets. Such had been the 
seclusion of her life hitherto, that 
B had been the only large town 
that was known to her, and she 
seemed plunged into a different 
world indeed when she found Far- 
leigh Castle nothing more than a 
name, and even its Harl held but 
of little account—in fact of no 
account; for, when he was in town, 
he avoided the society to which 
he belonged by right of rank, and 
Rose was not likely to hear much 
of his waning celebrity behind the 
scenes, As regarded her own 
little Grayport world, she might 
have fallen from another planet. 
But, full of events as every day 
seemed to her to be, none occurred 
that were of more than temporary 
interest, until one day she was sur- 
prised by the visit of no less a per- 
son than Madame de Marsay. The 
latter saluted her most affectionate- 
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ly, and, after a few sympathising 
expressions about the death of Paul 
Corbet, said,— 

“And now, I suppose, you are 
surprised to see me? Well, it is 
not so wonderful. I heard from 
some one from Grayport who had 
come to see the Earl that you had 
come here, and I could not resist 
trying to renew my acquaintance 
with you. And when may I hope 
to congratulate you: on your becom- 
ing Mrs, Brandon ?”’ 

“Not yet—nor do I know when, 


exactly.” 

" Whenever it may be, I shall be 
glad to hear of the happiness of 
my two dear friends. You know 
that I have known Maurice—Mr. 
Brandon, that is—for a long time? 
But I suppose you know all about 
that,” she added, with a sigh and a 
smile, 

“T have heard that you have 
long been friends.” 

‘I never thought he would have 
married; but strange things come 
about. I used to fancy him quite 
a woman-hater—or, I should say 
woman-despiser ; but it seems t 
am wrong in this instance. And 
then I always thought that if he 
ever did marry, it would be a title 
or a fortune; but it seems that I 
was wrong again, and did him in- 
justice. I am very glad that he is 
brave enough’ after all to marry 
without a penny—only for love. 
I assure you, dear, that men who 
would do that are very uncommon,” 

“But we shall not be quite pen- 
niless, I assure you.” 

“T am charmed. It will be so 
much better for Maurice—Mr. Bran- 
don, I mean; but then we are such 
old’ friends—i hope you will pardon 
me?” 

“Certainly,” said Rose; but she 
was beginning not to be charmed 
with her visitor. 

“Then he did not lose all his 
fortune ?” 

“ All, I believe.” 

“And yet you will not be quite 
penniless ? ah, I see,” she added, 
as if to herself, with a _half-smile 
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that she took care should be seen. 
“ Well, love is none the worse for a 
little gilding, is it? But I won't 
say that; yours is the age of ro- 
mance, dear child, and you would, 
I daresay, prefer love in a cottage, 
and all that sort of thing?” 

“Indeed I should not,” 
answered, with decision. 

“But that is a pity, I think. I 
should have preferred it, at your 
age”’—the Countess spoke as if she 
were quite an old woman—“ah |! 
and I have not lost my illusions 
yet. But men are so different: 
they never have illusions. And so 
Mr. Brandon—there, I have got it 
right now—will not have to work 
for bread? I am so glad—he will 
be able to live out his own life, and 
have a charming wife into the bar- 
gain. My dear Rose, I must posi- 
tively come and see you when you 
are marred, if only that I may see 
what Maurice looks like as a mar- 
ried man. I am afraid that I shall 
hardly know him.” 

Rose answered something, which 
might perhaps have been taken to 
signify acquiescence had it been 
audible. She thought her visitor 
rather impertinent, to say the least, 
and did not find her patronising 
tone and self-possessed manner at 
all attractive. But the Countess 
knew very well what she was about. 
She had succeeded admirably in 
throwing suspicion upon Brandon’s 
motives in engaging himself to 
Rose, and suspicion of that subtle 
and shadowy kind which is raised 
much more easily than it can be 
dispelled, especially in unguarded 
and unconscious hearts, 

It never rains but it pours. Even 
while Madame de Marsay was with 
Rose, a loud knock at the door was 
followed by the sudden and unex- 
pected appearance of the long-lost 
Arthur. Rose could hardly believe 
her eyes, and, for an instant, hardly 
recognised him. She had _ been 
very angry and vexed with him 
for along time past on account of 
his complete neglect of his uncle 
and of herself—for even the death 
of the former seemed not to have 
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affected his behaviour in the least; 
but she met him, now that he was 
returned at last, with her old joy- 
ful and affectionate warmth, br 
she was overjoyed to see him again, 
and she had always hoped and be- 
lieved that all the mystery about 
him was fully capable of explana. 
tion. He, however, received her 
welcome coldly. 

All at once she was surprised 
to see him start and his eyes fix 
themselves strangely upon Madame 
de Marsay. He had not yet spoken 
a word. On her part, the Countess 
did not rise to go, and was so evi- 
dently waiting to be introduced, 
that Rose had no choice but to 
grant her silent request. Arthur 
said something about having had 
the pleasure of seeing her before. 

“JT am ashamed to say that I 
cannot quite remember the occa 
sion, Was it at Paris?” 

“No, Madame; and it is not 
likely that you would remember, for 
I only saw you, and nothing more, 
It was at a ball at Frankfort.” 

“Indeed! So you know Frank- 
fort ?” 

“T lived there some months.” 

“Really? And did you ever 
happen to come across my friend 
and physician, Dr.—I never can re- 
member names!—Dr.—oh! I have 
it—Dr. Werner?” 

Arthur looked at her quickly, 
but saw no reason to suspect any 
hidden meaning in her words. 

“Yes, I used to know him,” he 
answered, 

“And so you are the cousin of 
my dear Miss Arnold! Yes, any 
one could see that; there is quite 
a likeness. I suppose you are here 
for the wedding?” 

“The wedding?” 

“Oh! I must leave Rose to tell 
you that, if you do not know all 
about it.” . 

“ Rose,” he took an opportunity 
of saying to her aside, “1 am just 
come from Grayport, and have 
heard a great many strange things 
there. ou and I must talk toge- 
ther. Can’t you get this woman 
away?” 
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But the Countess did not mean 

to go just yet. She wanted to 
know something more about this 
handsome cousin. 
«¢ JT suppose,” she said to Arthur, 
“your being at Frankfort was the 
reason that I never had the pleasure 
of meeting you at Grayport? What 
a delightful place it is! I never 
enjoyed myself so much in my life.” 

“You have been there lately, 
then? Yes, I have been out of 
England a long time.” 

“And your poor uncle, Mr. Cor- 
bet! I should so like to have 
known him better. How sorry 
you must be that you were away 
at his death.” 

Madame de Marsay was really 
firing shots altogether at random, 
just to try how things lay; but, as 
it happened, they all told. She 
had noticed the constraint with 
which he had met his cousin's first 
greeting, and the sullen, almost 
angry, expression of his face. She 
noticed, also, an appearance of 
anxiety on the part of Rose, and 
was not long in coming to the easy 
conclusion that ghe was displeased 
either with the intended marriage 
or with the disposition of his 
uncle’s property, or with both, 
She would very much have liked 


to have seen him téte-d-téte before - 


any conversation could take place 
between the cousins, but this was 
obviously impossible. All she 
could do was to learn how to com- 
municate with him, if necessary, as 
she did not intend to pay any more 
visits to Rose at present, 

“T am very glad to have met 
you, Mr. Corbet,” she said. “Iam 
at home every Sunday evening, and 
shall be always charmed to see you. 
Ifyou will let me have your ad- 
d ess, I will send youa card to re- 
mind you.” 

“You are very kind indeed. I 
am just now staying at the in 
Covent Garden.” He was getting 
impatient, and, as usual, showed it 
plainly. 

“And you must come and spend 
along day with me, dear Miss Ar- 
nold. Will you? But I will write 
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to you soon, and arrange. And 
now I have been de trop a long 
time, I am afraid; you must have 
so much to say to one another after 
all this long time. Good-bye—we 
shall see each other soon.” 

The parting between Rose and 
her visitor was warm on the side of 
the latter, but on that of the former 
decidedly the opposite. Arthur 
saw the Countess to her carriage, 
hearing the praises of his cousin 
sung to him the whole way, and 
then returned to the drawing-room. 

“Confound the woman, or Count- 
ess, or whatever she is!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘And now, listen to me. 
I have just been to Grayport.” 

“ But where have you been all 
this time? You cannot have been 
at Frankfort, or you must have got 
my letters, and surely you would 
have answered one or two of them.” 

“ We will come to that presently. 
As it happens, I have not been at 
Frankfort lately, and happen not 
to have received your letters, It 
was from a stray Zimes thatI first 
learned of my uncle’s death.” 

“ And then you came back?” 

“As fast as possible. I hurried 
to Grayport, and was astonished to 
find you gone. Then 1 went to 
the lawyer’s, and learned—that I 
had been disinherited for the sake 
of Maurice Brandon, and that you, 
my sister almost, are engaged to be 
married to him. The disinheriting 
is true enough, for I saw a copy: of 
the will ; but such a monstrous 
story as that ofyour engagement [ 
will not believe, except from your 
own lips.” 

“Tt is perfectly true,” Rose an- 
swered. “I am engaged to ve mar- 
ried toMr, Brandon, And if you 
mean that he had anything to do 
with my uncle’s will, you are wrong. 
eet oar has regretted it more than 

e.” 

Arthur looked at her with aston- 
ishment. She had never taken 
such atone with him before. ‘ But 

ou cannot deny he gains by it ?” 
e said. 

“You cannot tell how angry and 
offended my uncle was with you. 
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It was useless to try to soften him. 
I was engaged before the will was 
altered, and so it was not strange 
that Maurice should be put in your 
place.” 

“You were engaged first, were 
you? Ah! it was a good chance 
for aruined man. Good-bye, Rose; 
and, if you marry Brandon, good- 
bye for ever.” So saying, before 
Rose could prevent him, he abrupt- 
y left the room and the house. 

Poor Rose was left ina most un- 
happy state of mind. This quarrel 
with Arthur was in itself quite bad 
enough ; but, joined as it was with 
two separate accusations against 
Brandon, brought on the same day 
by two very different people, and 
both charging Brandon with mer- 
cenary motives in seeking her hand, 
it was very much worse than bad 
enough: especially as she could 
not shut her eyes to the gross facts, 
that her lover was actually a ruined 
man when he proposed to her, and 
that his proposal was followed al- 
most immediately by the altera- 
tion of the will in his favour. 

She had not dared to ask her 
cousin anything about his supposed 
wife, on account of the evident 
state of his temper. In spite of his 
temper, however, she did not ima- 
gine that his anger would con- 
tinue—at all events, as against her- 
self; and she felt sufficiently safe 
in relying upon the power of time, 
and of Brandon’s good intentions 
towards him, to make him see the 
injustice of his mistake. Still, how- 
ever, she thought it best, for the 
sake of all of them, to bring mat- 
ters to some kind of issue as soon 
as possible: so she sat down at 
once and wrote to Brandon, telling 
him that she had seen Arthur, and 
asking him to come to her as soon 
as possible. 

As to Arthur himself, he was 
certainly in the greatest trouble and 
difficulty, for he found himself, 
without money and with a large ac- 
cumulation of debts, suddenly cut 
off from being able to realise the ex- 
pectations upon which he had been 
living for years. He had com- 
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plained bitterly to the Grayport 
lawyer of his hard lot, but found 
that nothing could be done, and 
that he must now manage to make 
his own living in the best manner 
he might. How much he now be- 
gan to regret a certain escapade of 
which he had lately been guilty 
may easily be conceived, for he wag 
not a man of the most constant 
nature in the world, nor one to 
deny himself willingly for love's 
sake, As he walked towards his 
hotel, he thought a great deal about 
repenting at leisure; and, without 
the least desire, or even inclination, 
to be false or cruel, began heartily 
to wish that Bertha were anywhere 
but where she was—which, how- 
ever, was not London. 

But he had about him still three 
or four pounds—his last; and he had 
not the least notion how he should 
raise more, for they happened to 
have resulted from the pledging of 
a few smal] valuables which had 
not found their way to the pawn- 
brokers days ago. Still it was a 
small capital, for a man with conf- 
dence in himself and in his resour- 
ces, which might be made to breed 
sufficient to obtain credit, if no 
thing more. He knew very few men 
in London now, and, among those 
whom he knew still, he was in debt 
to most; for during his uncle’s life 
he had been a great borrower, both 
of large and of small sums, from 
acquaintances as well as from the 
professional lenders. So he set to 
work to think how he could con- 
trive to raise a few more pounds 
immediately. He could not go on 
living at a hotel where his expenses 
must have already covered what he 
had in his purse, and he could not 
leave it without either paying the 
bill or else resorting to some device 
for escaping from it without paying 
at all; and, frequent as his lies and 
actions of doubtful honesty might 
be, they were at least never deli- 
berate, any more than were his 
actions of truth and honesty. At 
last, after much consideration, ‘he 
found himself, as it were involun- 
tarily and by accident, in a billiard 
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room which had been one of his 
haunts of old, and where he had 
won many a match in former 
days. 

But to play when one can afford 
to lose, and for love of the game, is 
very different from playing when 
one can only afford to win, and 
for the direct purpose of winning. 
It was almost a matter of course, 
under the circumstances, that he 
should never have played much 
worse, or against seemingly better 
players. The result was that, 
though he quitted the place with 
a pocket considerably heavier than 
it was when he entered it, it was 
only because eight pennies weigh 
considerably more than four sov- 
ereigns. 

He could not be at a much lower 
ebb than now. With an incapacity 
for work so extreme as almost to 
amount toa disease for which he 
scarcely deserves to be blamed, and 
with a woman entirely dependent 
upon him for support, eightpence 
was but a slender provision, He 
was not capable of feeling future 
evils strongly, but he was easily 
worried and excited by the ills of 
the present; and when he arrived 
at his hotel, the unusual number 
of small glasses of brandy that he 
swallowed, in order to restore tone 
to his nerves, only had the effect of 
shaking and exciting them still 
more, At last he threw himself 
desperately into one of the coffee- 
room chairs, and sat there for long 
with his arms folded, his chin upon 
his chest, his legs stretched and 
straightened to their full length, 
and his eyes staring into the fire. 
While in this position a note was 
brought to him, addressed in a 
lady’s hand. 


“The Countess de Marsay would 
very much like to see Mr. Corbet 
before she leaves town to-morrow 
as, coming from Frankfort, he would 
very likely be able to give her some 
information that she requires. If 
he has no better engagement, she 
Would be glad if he would come to 
her this evening. There will be a 


few other people, and perhaps a 
little music.’ 

“_. —— STREET, 

BerkeEvey Square.” 


“This almost looks like an ad- 
venture,” he said to himself, “and 
may be worth following up. I hope, 
though, it may lead to bonne fortune 
in a more material sense.” 

Of course he went. He was glad 
of being able to make any attempt 
to shake off his blue-devils ; and the 
Countess was celebrated, beautiful, 
and rich, He was soon at the door 
of Madame de Marsay. 

He found her, however, by her- 
self. The few other people had 
not arrived, or else had forgotten 
their engageinent. 

“This is very kind of you, in- 
deed,” she said, “to have come to 
me at once. But I am sorry for 
one thing—you. will meet no one 
but myself. However, I will not 
expect you to remain longer than 
you please.” 

He was about to say something 
appropriate to the happiness of 
being summoned, as he thought, to 
a private interview by a beautiful 
woman—an interview that, he chose 
to fancy, could have but one mean- 
ing. She was prepared for his 
having such an impression, how- 
ever, and stopped him at once. 

“T really have something to say 
to you,” she said. “You are a 
friend of my friend Mr. Brandon, 
are you not?” 

“Tam sorry if he is a friend of 
yours. I certainly do not call him 
one of mine.” 

“But he is going to marry your 
cousin, Miss Arnold?” 

“Not only so—he has been con- 
tinually in my way, and I have now 
to thank him for utter ruin—that 
is all.” 

“Your ruin? How can that be? 
Are you enemies ?” 

“Tt seems so. Why or how he 
hit upon the plan, the devil only 
knows. But, first of all, he got me 
sent out of the country; then he 
got round my uncle, and made him 
make a will in which everything 
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was left to him, and nothing to me: 
and now he is going to double his 
fortune by marrying my fool of a 
cousin.” 

“Your cousin is no fool, but a 
very charming girl. I admire his 
aste. You are no friend of Mr. Bran- 
don’s, then?” 

“Tf ever I have a chance of show- 
ing him what I am to him, you will 
not ask me that again.” 

“What a strange story! Then 
you are really left without means ?” 

“ Altogether—utterly.” 

“But how could this be? furely 
your uncle must have been offend- 
ed with you, or something——” 

“Of course. Only I knew no- 
thing about it.” 

“Was there no reason given for 
leaving you out of the will?” 

She saw that Arthur was getting 
into a communicative humour— 
partly, perhaps, by reason of the 
brandy; partly, no doubt, by reason 
of her sympathy—and so she came 
at once to putting direct questions. 

“Oh, some stupid story of my 
having married without his con- 
sent.” 

“ But are you married, then?” 

*‘No—that is Fe 

The Countess smiled. ‘Never 
mind,” she said, “I do not want to 
know your private affairs. But 
you must be wondering what is my 
motive in wishing to see you? 
Well, I love Rose dearly, and Mr. 
Brandon, too, is an old friend; and 
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I wish to save them both from 4 
marriage that must be miserable 
for them both. Will you help me?” 

“T should think so! But how? 
Rose seems infatuated.” 

“Not only could you at once put 
an end to the marriage, but you 
might benefit yourself also at the 
same time. How @id this story of 
the marriage—yours, I mean—get 
to Mr. Corbet’s ears ? ” 

“It could only have reached 
them in one way. Only one person 
knew the circumstances on which 
it was founded, and he was a friend 
of Brandon’s.” 

“So Mr. Brandon must have told 
him? and told him falsely, it seems, 
Is that so?” 

“ Yes—but it 

“You are not married, you say, 
Why not say so to Miss Arnold ag 
well as to me?” 

“ But what then?” 

“What then? Why, she will 
understand what were, I fear, Mr, 
Brandon’s true motives and schemes, 
though he is my friend. And _ then, 
is your charming cousin so very 
disagreeable to you? A girl who 
is amiable and beautiful and rich— 
it seems to me it will be your own 
fault if you remain poor.” 

Arthur looked for an instant fall 
into her face, but he read nothing. 
Then his eyes sank down, and he 
did not answer. The Countess 
smiled quietly, and gave time for 
her hint to work. 


CHAPTER XIX.—ON WITH THE NEW. 


The letter received by Paul 
Corbet, immediately before his 
death, and appropriated by Bran- 
don, was as follows :— 


“FRanKFort A M., 
Dec, —th, 185-. 

‘* HIGHLY-RESPECTED Sir,— We 
are in receipt of yours of the—th 
ult. 

“We must say that we were 
much surprised and grieved at your 
tone, touching M. Arthur Corbet. 
We can only say that his conduct 


while with us was mnexcqptanaay 
and that it was certainly not part 
our duty to control his private, life, 
or to interfere with his marriage 
with a respectable girl, even had we 
been aware of his intention. 

“We should, indeed, have pre- 
ferred to leave yours unanswered, 
in the hope and belief that you had 
regretted the most unwarrantable 
expressions of which you make use 
towards ourselves as soon as the 
letter had left your hands, ascribing 
them to temporary anger against 
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M. your nephew. But we are 
sorry to have to say that circum- 
stances have since come to our 
knowledge of a very serious char- 
acter indeed. 

“Tt had of late been usual with 
us to put considerable confidence 
in M. your nephew; and at the 
time he left Frankfort he had 
in his possession certain bills and 
other valuable securities, together 
with a very considerable sum in 
gold (to enclosed schedule of which 
effects we beg to refer you) belong- 
ing to us: and, from him, nothing 
has since been heard of any part of 
the amount. We waited two clear 
days, in order to give sufficient 
time, but are sorry to say our de- 
lay was ill advised. On inquiry, 
we find that many of the bills have 
been discounted at Berlin by Messrs. 
Steinkopf, and by others, and the 
value received as for us by M. 
your nephew, under circumstances 
which can leave no_ reasonable 


doubt upon our minds that he has 
provided himself with funds for 
his marriage and for his journey 


at our expense; in a word, that he 
has been guilty of gross fraud and 
embezzlement. It is with a view 
to spare our most esteemed and re- 
spectable correspondents, and your- 
self personally (in spite of your ex- 
pressions towards ourselves, which, 
we beg to repeat, we cannot but 
consider most unwarrantable and 
unjust) from the effects of publicity 
that we have hitherto refrained 
from taking any proceedings against 
one bearing the name of your bon- 
ourable firm, save in the most strict- 
ly confidential manner. We cannot, 
however, afford to lose the amount 
(noted in the enclosed schedule), 
which, as you will see, is very con- 
siderable, and most important to 
us at present, as we have many 
acceptances to meet, and have al- 
ready been much embarrassed. 
“Awaiting an early reply, with 
your instructions and intentions in 
the matter, and (in spite of the ex- 
pressions in your letter to which 
we have referred) assuring you of 
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our sympathy and regret, we are, 
with the highest respect and con- 
sideration, your most obliged and 
very obedient 

“NorpHemer & Co, 


(per Jacob Nordheimer.) 
“P, CorBET, Esq.” 


Tt was the result of this letter, 
and of communication and subse- 
quent correspondence with the 
Frankfort firm, that Brandon had 
seemed to be rather cold and dila- 
tory in acting for Arthur's interests, 
But he was in fact more than ready 
to do the latter the fullest possible 
justice; and it seemed to him that 
the first step to be taken with this 
view was to make restitution of any 
sum of which Herr Nordheimer 
had been defrauded. He had 
therefore, as soon as possible, made 
private arrangements to do this, 
and was otherwise very careful as 
to how he carried out the rest of 
his plans for Arthur's _ benefit. 
His intentions to help Arthur 
generously and substantially were 
not, however, in the least affected 
for he at all events understood 
human nature well enough to bo 
inclined to make even more than 
due allowance for offences which 
result from weakness of will: 
while his affection for Rose, his gra- 
titude to Paul Corbet, a sense of 
somehow having done Arthur an 
unintentional injury, and a natural 
generosity in money matters, all 
led in the same direction. 

It was soon after concluding this 
business in as satisfactory a manner 
as such a business could be con- 
cluded, and a day or two after the 
interview between Arthur Corbet 
and Madame de Marsay, that he 
went to make one of his accus- 
tomed visits at the house of 
Captain Arnold. He found Rose 
in the drawing-room with Mrs, 
Arnold, who, as was usual when 
he called, left the room in the 
course of a few minutes. He 
had noticed that Rose was ve 
grave, and had received him wit 
a stiffness and coldness which put 








him in mind of old times; but he 
thought nothing of it, and began, 
when he was alone with her, to 
_ talk as usual. 

“Wait,” she said. Something in 
her tone made him look up. He 
saw that she was looking very pale 
and anxious, 

“T had just been writing te a 
note,” she said, with a calmness 
_ too complete to be natural. “ Your 
coming has saved my sending it— 
and I am sorry. It would have 
been better to have written.” 

He waited for an explanation. 

“Tt was to say good-by to you,” 
she said, in a very low but steady 
voice. ‘It was to tell you that we 
had better—-that we must—part.” 

“Part!” he said, in a tone of 
pure astonishment; “why, my 
dearest girl, what is the meaning 
of all this?” 

She was evidently determined 
not to show the least emotion, 
however great the effort might be. 

“Tt seems that we have been 
mistaken in each other,” she said. 

.“ Surely, Rose, you cannot be 
speaking in earnest?” 

“In full earnest.” Her tone 
and look confirmed her words, 

He, in his turn, looked grave, 
and more than grave. “Hither 
there is some mystery,” he said, 
“or else I am dreaming. It can- 
not be that you would thus send me 
from you as coldly and suddenly 
as if I were a footman who had 
not suited you.” 

“ Coldly !” she exclaimed sud- 
denly, and with energy; but she 
immediately controlled herself. “I 
did not wish to see you. How can 
I tell you in words—without say- 
ing what I cannot say?” 

“Rose,” he said, “you must tell 
me at once, whatever it may cost 
you, what it is that has come be- 
tween us,” 

“ Nothing has come that has not 
been always between us. How can 
I have been so weak and so blind!” 

Brandon waited for her to con- 
tinue. 

“Will this tell you? I do not 

wish to say what—but I saw my 
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cousin Arthur last night. Is not 
that enough?” 

“Well?” 

“Do you not understand yet? 
Must I say—say to you, in plain 
words P 

“Indeed, Rose, you must. What- 
ever itis that you have heard about 
me ought to be told and answered 
in the plainest words that there 
are.” 

“Then I will say it in plain words 
since you will have it so. I am no 
longer, then, the silly girl whom 
you first met at Grayport—and I 
have to thank you for opening my 
eyes.” 

“Am I to understand that your 
cousin has been speaking of me to 
you, and that he has more influence 
over you than I? In that case,” he 
added, bitterly, “I confess that we 
have been mistaken in each other, 
and that we had better part. I 
certainly will not come between 
you and him.” He could have bit- 
ten out his tongue for this last 
speech; but it must be owned he 
had great provocation. 

Her eyes flashed as he had never 
seen them flash before. “ How 
dare you!” she said, with another 
giving way of her forced calm: 
“but now I can believe anything, 
now that you defend yourself by 
insulting me, who—why should I 
be ashamed to say it?—have loved 
you more than you will ever either 
know or care—as much as I 
now——” 

“Rose,” he said, “in spite o 
what you say—though, God knows, 
it is hard enough for me to bear— 
I will not leave you without know- 
ing why one who, I thought, loved 
me yesterday, now seems to hate 
me. I cannot believe that one s0 
just as I know you are, and socon. 
stant as I still believe you to be, 
can speak such words as you have 
spoken without believing them to 
be justly deserved.” 

“Most justly, as you well know.” 

“This cannot have been caused 
by any general slander. There is 
something more, and I have a right 
to know it—and know it I will.” 
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“When you know it better than 
1?” 

“Rose, this is too much, After 
what you have said I cannot hope 
that we can ever be to each other 
again as we were yesterday. Let 
us part, then, if you will have it so. 
But, once more, I know that I have 
done nothing to forfeit at least the 
right to know why this must be, 
and upon that right I must insist, 
in justice to myself, if not in justice 
to you also.” 

“Tf, then, you are determined to 
hear from my lips what you must 
know in your own heart, you shall, 
I will try to spare you no longer— 
you shall at least have no reason 
to complain of injustice. Will that 
content you?” 

“That is all I ask, now.” 

“Listen, then. You found in a 
quiet country town, out of the world 
to which you belonged, a childless 
old man, who was honest himself, 
and unsuspicious of others. You 
found also that he was rich, and 
that all his wealth would pass to his 
nephew and niece—so much you 
could easily learn in conversing 
with one who never concealed any- 
thing, even from a stranger. You, 
ruined by the failure of a bank 
which, it seems, had for long only 
been kept up by fraud, having got 
the heir out of your way, gained the 
love of the heiress; and then, in 
order to obtain the portion of the 
heir also, abused a simple old man’s 
hospitality and friendship by forg- 
ing a story, and, on the strength 
of a falsehood, by obtaining from 
him a will in your own favour, 
while you leave the natural heir to 
starve. My injustice! Now, have 
you any reason to complain, except 
that——” But at last she had given 
way, and her conflict with herself, 
maintained so bravely and so long, 
had ended in a rush of tears, im 
which pride, anger, and contempt 
were for a while lost, and turned to 
utter sorrow. 

He heard her to the end in silence. 
When she had finished, “ Perhaps I 
am wrong,” he said, “to say a word 
. VOL. CVL—NO, DCXLVH. 
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more to one who can believe me to 
be so utterly base. But, because I 
love you still—because I am not 
able at a single blow to destroy the 
love that has been growing within 
me for so long—I will be weak 
enough to tell you, whether you 
believe my word or no, that, al- 
though it is true that something 
said by me was the immediate cause 
of your cousin’s leaving England, it 
was said with no other motive than 
the wish to give good advice; that 
I forged no story, and knew nothing 
of the will until it was too late; 
and that, since I did know of it, I 
have done all that I could do to 
remedy its injustice.” 

“Will you deny, then, that you 
told my uncle that Arthur was 
married ?” 

“T do not deny that I told him 
what led him to that conclusion.” 

“T will take your own words, 
then. There is no difference. And 
do you deny—that I should have to 
ask you such a question!—that you 
knew what you said to be false!” 

“You would be right to scorn 
me if I listened to such a question, 
even from you.” 

“What made you believe it true, 
then?” 

“ Most certain and positive infor- 
mation—as far as it went.” 

“And why did you tell him at 
all?” 

“Not for his sake, and certainly 
not for mine. It was for the 
sake of a friend to whom ” He 
paused: to bring in the name of 
Bertha Reinhold, directly or in- 
directly, would only have the ap- 
pearance of his slandering Arthur 
afresh, while it would be quite out 
of his power to prove his words. 

“Yes, ‘as far as it went,’ and 
‘for the sake of a friend’—it is 
plain what that means. No—you 
can have had but one motive; I 
cannot believe otherwise, when I 
know for certain that there was no 
truth in your story from beginning 
to enid-that, in point of fact, Ar- 
thur has never married, and that 
there has never been any reason for 

x 
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had been loyal to the memory of 
Paul Corbet, and loyal to his enemy; 
and love, it is to be hoped, ought 
not to be considered as. the less 
deep and strong for not being able 
altogether to master a man’s actions 
and words. He is none the worse 
lover who is able to remember under 
all circumstances that there are 
more people in the world to be con- 
sidered than himself; and ‘if the 
love inspired by Rose Arnold was 
of the unselfish sort, and distinct 
from blind passion, she ought 
rather to be praised than her lover 
blamed. 

But, leaving Brandon to all the 
weight of the sorrow that, de- 
servedly or not, was now upon him, 
Rose herself must be held to have 
more than expiated any fault that 
there may have been on her side 
by the punishment that the fault 
brought with it. It may, however, 
very fairly be doubted whether she 
was guilty of any fault whatever. 
She had not been false, she had not 
intentionally been unjust, she had 
not loved weakly. If she is to be 
condemned at all, it must be for 
still loving a man, in spite of her 
better reason, whose character and 
conduct could not but appear to 
her odious and despicable. From 
her point of view, the whole course 
which Brandon had followed from 
first to last had been extremely open 
to suspicion; and yet, since she 
had first given him her love, she had 
never once wavered in her perfect 
trust until the more than suspici- 
ous fact of the false story and its 
consequences was plainly brought 
before her. She knew not the 
whole truth about Brandon's con- 
duct in any oné particular; she 
could only judge it from the out- 
side. Even at the best, she would 
have seen by this time that he had 
at all events concealed many things 
from her, and this alone she would 
have held to be treason to the per- 
fect openness and confidence that 
she thought ought to result from real 
love. But there was no “best” to 
be discovered. She was therefore 
forced to believe that Brandon had 
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never really loved her, and she 
was infinitely more ashamed of and 
angry with herself than she was 
ashamed for or angry with him. In 
any case the engagement must 
come to an end, she thought; and 
she had intended to put an end to 
it with more quiet. decision than, as 
it turned out, her feelings permitted. 
Whichever of the two may be the 
most in fault, she was certainly the 
more unhappy, if that could be; 
for while it is an everyday thing 
for both men and women to love 
where they hate, it is the most 
horrible of torments for a woman 
to continue to love where she is 
bound to despise. 

Decidedly it was more than a 
mere lovers’ quarrel. Both felt 
that their parting was final. Had 
Madame de Marsay been able to 
open and to read saat heart 
when he left the house, she would 
have repented bitterly: had she 
been able to read that of Rose, 
she would have felt herself fully 
avenged, 

It would be useless to attempt to 
describe in detail the manner in 
which Brandon spent the next few 
days. He went about among other 
men, and ate and drank and talked, 
and even tried to work and sleep, as 
though nothing had happened. His 
engagement had not been known 
among his friends, and so his rather 
altered habits and weary lock call- 
ed forth but little remark; for he 
was too proud a man to speak of 
his real sorrows, or even to admit 
that he had any. Rose, also, tried 
to put a brave face on the matter, 
but with less success at first. She 
became really ill—so much so, that 
Mrs. Arnold was alarmed. Bran- 
don’s unusually long absence at last 
made the latter suspect the cause; 
but Rose, as soon as she found her- 
self becoming an object of sym- 
pathy, summoned together all her 
strength, declared openly that her 
engagement had been broken off 
by herself, utterly and decidedly 
refused to give any explanation to 
anybody, requested that the subject 
should never be mentioned to her 
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again, and assumed such an extra- 
ordinary flow of good spirits that 
every one was deceived, especially 
her cousin, whose observation of 
things and people was always super- 
ficial. 

Arthur, within the last few days, 


had been thinking very seriously. 


indeed about himself and his posi- 
tion—very seriously for him, that 
is—and the more he thought of it, 
the more he felt attracted by the 
last suggestion of Madame de Mar- 
say. It is true that Bertha was 
in the way more or less; but, to 
natures like his, absence and non- 
existence are very much the same 
thing. What is past is about equi- 
valent to what has never been, and 
to-morrow is a word without a 
meaning at all. If he could get 
Rose to marry him, all would be 
right again; he should recover his 
rightful portion of the inheritance, 
burdened with a wife indeed, but 
with one who was very amiable, 
who believed in him, and of whom 
he need never be ashamed; he 
should be able to pay his debts, 
and make things all right with 
Herr Nordheimer —like almost 
every one who commits a real fraud 
for the first time, he fully intended 
to make it all right again somehow, 
one of these days—he should pro- 
vide generously for Bertha. In 
fact it would be a delightful state 
of things for all parties, for Bertha 
as well as for everybody else. She 
could not wish either to starve her- 
self or to allow him to starve. Her 
very affection must tell her that to 
be deserted would be the best thing 
for her, because it would be the 
best thing for him. And then she 
was so far away, and Rose was so 
very near and so very charming, 
and had improved’ so very much in 
every way during his absence! And 
thus, with a sort of half purpose, he 
began to be very attentive to his 
cousin, to be tender in his manner 
towards her, to do what he could to 
amuse her and give her pleasure, 
snd — to borrow money of her, 
which she was only too willing to 


lend, or rather to give to him, to any 
amount. At first some of this 
money found its way into the hands 
of Bertha. Then he began to get 
into that fatal condition in which 
people say, “I will write to-morrow; 
what difference does another day 
make?” And they are right—for 
a day sooner or later makes no dif- 
ference in a life-time. Then, as a 
natural consequence, the idea of 
Bertha became like a dream to him, 
and he forgot to call at the address 
he had given her to ask for her 
letters. Then, at last, he used in- 
variably to think of her at break- 
fast-time, especially if he had been 
keeping unusually late hours the 
night before—the surest of all signs 
that the -recollection of her was 
growing to be nothing short of a 
nuisance, a symptom of nervous 
depression, and a sign of the imme- 
diate necessity for soda-water and 
brandy. Of course, all the time 
his intentions were unimpeachable ; 
but, in spite of his unimpeachable 
intentions, he was rapidly becoming 
a performer in what looked very 
much as though it would turn out 
one of the commonest stories in the 
world. 

Rose was always glad to see him, 
for he was now her only friend, and 
all that was left her of the old times 
that she used to call dull, but now 
called peaceful. She was always 
most affectionate with him, and 
showed herself exceedingly anxious 
to aid him in every way she could: 
altogether, she interested herself so 
much in him and his affairs that he 
began to misinterpret her motives, 
and to flatter himself that her affec- 
tion for him was something more 
than what it used to be when they 
were brother and sister at Grayport 
—he began to think that he had 
but to hold up his finger to make 
her fall down and worship. And 
then she was so much more quiet, 
more amiable, less exacting than 
the jealous, passionate girl whom 
he had left abroad, that everything 
seemed to be going on quite pleas- 


antly again—for him. 
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MR. MILL ON THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN, 


Arrer a careful perusal of Mr. 
Mill's essay On the Subjection of 
Women, we find some few points to 
stand out from the rest in such dis- 
tinct prominence that it may be 
well to state them at starting, as 
the readiest way of .conveying a 
general impression, The foremost 
of these is the scarcely- veiled asser- 
tion of himself as the sole advocate 
among men with fairness and per- 
ception enough to plead woman’s 
cause, to discern what she is capable 
of, and to indicate her real work in 
the world. Strong in the convic- 
tion that no man can at once hon- 
estly and rationally differ from him- 
self, we see Mr. Mill fearlessly meet- 
ing the whole human race single- 
handed. He exactly corresponds 
to the lunatic who proved logically 
that all the rest of the world was 
insane. It is nothing to him that 
mankind from the beginning has 
seen the matter in another light 
Custom, he calmly tells us, however 
universal, affords no presumption, 
and ought not to create any preju- 
dice, in favour of women’s subjec- 
tion to man. Neither men nor 
women have hitherto had an idea 
of woman’s true vocation. Nor are 
the arguments by which he seeks to 
prove his points less bold than the 
attitude assumed of seer and discov- 
erer. He pooh-poohs all opposition at 
starting, and in one sweeping state- 
ment drives all his countrymen out 
of the field of controversy. There 
is less human nature, he tells us, in 
England than anywhere else; con- 
sequently we have had less oppor- 
tunity than other men of studying 
its manifestations, and have no right 
even toa view. And if Englishmen 
know nothing of human nature 
generally, because in England rule 
has substituted itself for nature, 
still less do they know anything of 
woman’s nature, which is, in fact, a 
sealed book, not only to him but to 
herself. All that Mr. Mill allows is, 


that certain tendencies and apti- 
tudes are characteristics of wome 
as woman has hitherto been. “ 
do not say,” he cautiously adds, 
“as they will continue to be, for I 
consider it presumptuous in any one 
to decide what women are and are 
not, can or can not be, by natural 
constitution.” } 

It is among the notable pointe 
that Mr. Mill is especially dissatis- 
fied with his countrywomen in what 
they can and do do at present; from 
which we may infer that they have 
disappointed him by coldness to the 
efforts he has made for their eman- 
cipation. He is evidently ashamed 
of them for consenting to marry 
while the laws are in their present 
infamous league with man’s brutal 
despotism. Their efforts to please 
their masters disgust him as syco- 
phancy, while their dull acquiescence 
in a bondage under which they 
ought to writhe is the worst sign of 
all, In fact, we gather that Mr. Mill 
finds his countrywomen the great 
hindrance to progress, and he is 
angry and jealous accordingly. He 
hopes to subvert society as it now 
stands, and the conservativeness of 
women is an impediment which 
would make anybody despair but 
a philosopher of, Mr. Mill's school. 
But he clearly aspires to eradicate 
the feminine element out of wo- 
man’s nature. Woman, as she is, is 
his enemy. ‘ While women are so 
nnlike men as they are now "—for 
so he puts it—Mr. Mill expects no 
social amendment; but this differ- 
ence does not discourage him, be- 
cause it is one apparently not of 
nature’s, but of despotic man’s and 
the law’s making, and he is taking 
both in hand, Alter the marriage 
laws, and the thing is done. The 
moral regeneration of mankind will 
only really commence (p. 177), he 
tells us, when marriage is p on 
the footing he recommends, and all 
ideas of authority on the one hand 
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and obedience on the other give 
place to an exact equality ; —a mer- 
cantile firm where neither partner 
leads being the model proposed. 
At present no slave ever was a slave 
to the same lengths and in so full 
a sense of the word as a wife is, and 
she is a slave for life. The analogy 
of the firm suggests the idea of dis- 
solution at will, but Mr. Mill tells 
his readers that the question of 
divorce is beside his present in- 
quiry, which we should not have 
thought if he had not said so. 
Lastly, however little in favour 
woman as we know her is with Mr. 
Mill, he has a bright future in store 
for her if she will take his advice. 
He believes that old women have 
it in them to manage our finance— 
the finance not of the family but 
of the nation;—old women, not of 
the class the world has often trusted 
with its chiefest affairs, but veri- 
table grandmothers and old maids, 
and widows who, having brought 
up their families, will be at leisure 
to devote the decline of life to their 


country. Mr. Mill, in conclusion, 
is pre-eminent in his indifference to 
ridicule; he is impervious to the 
absurd side of a view ;—a peculiarity 
which is magnanimous or otherwise 


as he can see a joke or not. There 
is not much evidence that he can 
so far sympathise with his kind in 
the present volume. He evidently 
pigues himself on being able to 
waive aside the coarse frivolities of 
brutal power; but take it as we 
may, we must feel that a patronage 
of old women is among the most 
respectable eccentricities of an ab- 
normal self-esteem. 

The tone of this work is so 
surpassingly insolent towards the 
whole human race,—it involves 
such an insult not only to men, but 
to women as we love and admire and 
desire to keep them—to the ideal 
woman as man’s helpmate,— that 
we might wonder at the civility and 
seriousness with which it has been 
received by the world of readers as 
represented by the press, but that 
the subject of the relation of the 
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sexes, however treated, meets a 
question of the day. And wher- 
ever people criticise an existing 
state of things, they are pretty sure 
to hit some palpable blots which 
demand consideration, and create 
sufficient sympathy between reader 
and author for reasonable discus- 
sion. 

We must believe that Mr. Mill 
has acquired his ideas of the aspi- 
rations and claims of women, pos- 
sibly, too, of their capabilities for 
work ‘not yet given them to do, 
from a limited and not average 
experience. He allows us to sup- 
pose him the recognised confidant 
of the class who by no means take 
their idea of woman's place and 
office in the world from St. Paul, 
The fair members of the American 
convention for changing everything 
are evidently in communication 
with him; this correspondence, and 
an implied more intimate personal 
acauaintance with a few gifted 
women, roused by circumstances,— 
and possibly by his arguments and 
teaching,—into discontent, suggest 
te him a state of feeling among wo- 
men at large which has no foundation 
in fact. Outside of these grateful 
sympathisers, his knowledge of the 
condition of women, their treatment 
by their masters, and their place in 
the world, might seem to be derived 
solely from police reports and other 
law columns of the Zimes, 

It never has been denied in any 
age of the world that there are 
women of genius and of extraor- 
dinary administrative power, nor 
has mankind ever been unwilling 
to recognise this power and genius 
when it has declared itself. Onl 
men and women. of the old tradi- 
tional way of thinking see—believe 
they see, at least—that these are ex- 
ceptional cases which must not alter 
the existing relation between the 
sexes, or the apportionment on 4 
large scale of the work of the world. 
It is this common-sense view which 
irritates Mr. Mill against his coun- 
trywomen. They have no idea of 
sacrificing the ground they already 
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hold by grasping for a new territory. 
Taking experience and observation 
as against his theory, they are dis- 
posed to laugh at his cry for liberty 
on their behalf’ When he tells 
them that society makes the whole 
life of a woman in the easy classes 
a continual self-sacrifice, and exacts 
from her an unremitting restraint 
of her natural inclinations, they 
will not see it. Even the bribe of 
allowing women to take the initia- 
tive, and make the offer, which Mr. 
Mill’s theory of a “firm” clearly 
involves, loosening the present cruel 
restriction to “yes” or “no,” will 
not tempt them to wear his colours. 
The idea of dependence upon men 
does not weigh unpleasantly up- 
on women in the abstract ; rather 
they have their own notion of lib- 
erty only to be attained through 
men, which is precisely his notion 
of bitter bondage. Take, for in- 
stance, his glowing praise of liberty 
as a sensation. Word for word, we 
believe it to represent the sensation 
of a woman of spirit in entering 


that married life which, according 
to Mr. Mill, makes her the “ body- 
servant of a despot” for the remain- 


der of her life. “Let any man,” 
he exclaims, ‘“ call to mind what 
he himself felt on emerging from 
boyhood—from the tutelage and 
control of even beloved elders— 
and entering upon the responsi- 
bilities of manhood. Was it rot 
like the physical effect of taking off 
a heavy weight, or releasing him 
from obstructive, even if not other- 
wise painful, bonds? Did he not 
feel twice as much alive, twice as 
much a human being, as before? 
And does he imagine that women 
have no such feeling?” Now, of 
course, many a bride finds herself 
mistaken in her notion that mar- 
ried life brings freedom of action 
—though perhaps not so much of- 
tener than man in his first dream 
of independence—stiJl the fact that 
such an impression possesses the 
female mind should qualify some 
of Mr. Mill’s hard hits at his fellow- 
men, But not only do his coun- 
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trywomen disappoint Mr. Mill by 
insensibility to their slavery in the 
everyday routine of life—he com- 
plains of them still more when 
they assume an attitude of self- 
assertion, and yet do not assert his 
views. Because ‘they will not treat 
the sexes as enemies, and marshal 
their sisters to the battle, he says 
that women who write dare not 
say anything that men don’t like 
to hear; and that the greater part 
of what women write about women 
is mere sycophancy tomen. Nay, 
he is so unhandseme as to hint 
further, that in unmarried author- 
esses much of what they write is 
intended to “increase their chance 
of a husband,” and that with 
this aim they overstep the mark, 
and disgust the men they seek to 
attract by a servility beyond what 
is desired or relished in any man 
but the vulgarest. But if English 
authoresses, either through despair 
of attaining an. object Mr. Mill 
holds not worth all this pains, or 
because it i3 attained already, write 
without the fear or hope of men 
before their eyes, yet they are 
“such artificial products ” that he 
does not attach the value of a grain 
to anything they can say on this 
subject where it differs from his 
own opinions. As we have said, a 
certain asperity of tone shows that 
in claiming for woman rights she 
does not now possess, Mr. Mill is 
as much influenced by resentment 
for the use she makes of the power 
now in her hands, as by any real 
desire to see her sphere enlarged, 
unless in the change she loses more 
influence than she gains. It is 
because women stand in his way, 
are a drag upon what he considers 
progress, that he wants to change 
their status, and made them more 
like men. He has some chance 
with a young man, he seems to say. 
till he marries, and then it is all 
over with him—the interests of the 
family hold him down, and all 
through the wife's narrow views of 
life. Of course, till we know what 
Mr. Mill considers the good held 
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in check and abeyance by woman’s 
narrowing influence, we cannot 
argue the question. It is certain 
that women now—and we believe 
the same is natural to them in every 
normal condition of society—have 
an especial eye to the private and 
particular. The family carries it 
often over public claims, always 
over vague theories of public good. 
We say vague, because where, as in 
religious questions, the advantage 
is realised, they do not yield to 
men in sacrificing not only per- 
sonal but family interests to higher 
considerations. But this shyness 
of theory is not necessarily an evil ; 
checks and drags are essential in 
all complex machinery. Families 
are as much institutions as states, 
and the people who have the care 
of them must hold loyally to their 
charge. Nor ought Mr. Mil to lay 
the blame of desertion from the 
ranks of innovation and change 
upon women mainly; it is the fash- 
ion of his school to do so, and to 
denounce the frivolity of women 
accordingly ; but time exercises the 
same feminine sway upon most 
minds—time and work. When 
men begin to act as well as talk 
and speculate, they sober down in 
the fashion so offensive to Mr. Mill; 
for action brings the real sense of 
weight and place in the world. It 
is very well to be a master specu- 
lator ; but always to speculate as a 
disciple, which must be the fate of 
most, is unsatisfactory—to be always 
fighting another person’s quarrel 
with society, and whatever is estab- 
lished and _ received for truth. 
Above all must the faith of youth 
in a universal upset—the hope in 
mere change and subversion—fade 
along with youth itself; and it is 
not unfair, after reading this book, 
to assume that it is this particular 
faith of which Mr. Mill laments the 
decay. Of such are “the young 
men of promise, who generally cease 
to improve as soon as they marry.” 
When we view Mr. Mill as the 
head of a movement, it is import- 
ant to enforce that he aims at 


changing the very nature of wo- 
man. His object is to make her 
something radically different from 
what we know her. He sneerg 
at the natural fear of change in 
this vital social question, and 
assures his readers that of one 
thing they may be certain—that 
what is contrary to women’s nature 
to do, they never will be made to 
do by simply giving their nature 
free play. But a country’s institu. 
tions are not only moulded by the 
national character—they also mould 
it; and noone can pretend to say 
that the reticence and contented 
domesticity which Mr. Mill com. 
plains of in his countrywomen, and 
which men in general respect as an 
especial feminine virtue, will un+ 
dergo no change under the call to 
publicity and rivalry with men 
which he would force upon them, 
Not that all women would respond 
to his appeal; there would be un- 
der his régime public women and 
private women—a recognised divi- 
sion from which we can imagine 
many inconveniences. The private 
section would be a class by them- 
selves, subject to the temptation of 
recommending themselves to men 
through the strong contrast of their 
pretensions with those of their 
more ambitious sisterhood. They 
would have a character for frivol- 
ity and subservience to keep up. 
Poor creatures, simpletons, pretty 
dolls, and the like, would be at 
premiums such as they have not 
yet attained. 

Nor can we imagine the stronger 
division of the sex such intellectual 
gainers as he supposes, by being 
urged into a new arena. Mr. Mill, 
in his gallantry, or in his serious 
conviction, will not grant as proved 
any intellectual inferiority, scarcely 
a difference: but no woman with 
any claim to be attended to has ever 
asserted this equality ; on the con- 
trary, it has always been the re- 
proach of clever women that they de- 
spised the commonalty of their sex. 
“Tf any one were to write down 
the conversation of women among 
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themselves,” said Mademoiselle 
Scudery, “it would make the 


worst book in the world.” She 
spoke thus to stimulate her friends 
to a higher tone; but this and simi- 
lar disparaging comments on the 
weakness of their sex from many 
vigorous female intellects, is in fact 
an admission on their own part of a 
need of masculine support in their 
higher efforts. While conscious of 
some exceptional powers in which 
they stand comparison w.th the men 
they compete with, yet they own 
a need of sustentation from with- 
out. They know themselves to be 
brighter, stronger, more far-see- 
ing in intercourse with men of 
superior intelligence. Even where 
this tone towards their own sex is 
offensive, an admission of some 
need lies at the bottom. We do 
not say that Mr. Mill will meet with 
no woman to agree with him ; but, 
from admissions constantly implied, 
we do feel confident that no woman 
of clear reason and wide experience 
fully acquiesces in his line of argu- 
ment, or adopts his tone in her own 
person. We will go so far as-to 
suspect that the most masculine- 
minded woman is conscious of a 
strain in continuous intercourse 
with men of vigorous thought, from 
which it is pleasant to relax into 
the amiable trivialities at present 
allowed to her sex, but which un- 
der a transcerdental reign would 
be a giving in, a falling away, a 
desertion of the cause. In the 
contemplated rivalry in the same 
field of work, women aiming at 
posts and professions now filled by 
men would have a credit to keep 
up, @ constant sex assertion to main- 
tain, which might issue in eccentri- 
cities of tone, manner, habit, and 
costume not pleasant to think of. 
Now we are men and women. A 
modern school of philosophy threat- 
ens us with a third estate, which, 
in so far as it got a footing, would 
scarcely affect for good the other 
two. The argument that woman 
will never do what it is not her 
nature to do, therefore that there is 
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no harm in opening every door to 
her energies, will never go for much 
with people who are persuaded in 
their own minds, It is the nature 
of many people to do _ things 
badly, and the nature of a great 
many other people not to know 
when a thing is bad or good, well 
or ill done. To open certain call- 
ings to women, which, because un- 
suited to their powers, they would 
fill with inferior average success, 
would be doubling the incompe- 
tence, instead of, as Mr. Mill says, 
doubling the world’s stock of intel- 
lectual power; and while every 
profession is, as with us, over- 
stocked with men, there is surely 
some plea from nature against 
doubling the candidates. Of course 
when we say, in answer to the plea 
for the education of women, that 
women are not constituted by na- 
ture for the same strict, systematic, 
long-sustained course of study by 
which men are prepared for the 
intellectual professions, we are met 
by the reply, that the physical 
training of women amongst our- 
selves is at fault for this. Let girls, 
we are told, have the same exercise 
and liberty of limb that boys have, 
and they will show themselves as 
little subject to nervous and other 
weakening influences, This is 
said, not because it tallies with 
any experience, but because it is 
the only thing to say, because it 
is some answer, because in certain 
cases of distinguished female intel- 
lect the girlhood has been passed 
a good deal in boy fashion. But if 
we inquire into these cases, the 
boyish sports—nay, even the boy’s 
dress—were not a training, not an 
educational experiment, but an 
early stirring of conscious power, 
an eccentricity of genius in embryo. 
All women who have distinguished 
themselves hitherto, Mr. Mill says, 
have been self-taught ; and he argues 
that if they were taught like men, 
the proportion of highly-trained 
literary power with what is self- 
taught would be the same among 
women as it is among men. This 
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can only be true under Mr. Mill's 
hypothesis of the world’s igzor- 
ance :— 


“Hence, in regard to that most diffi- 
cult question, What are the natural 
differences between the two sexes ?—a 
subject on which it is impossible in the 
present state of society to obtain com- 
plete and correct knowledge — while 
almost everybody dogmatises upon it, 
almost all neglect and make light of 
the only means by which any partial 
insight can be obtained into it. This 
is an analytic study of the most import- 
ant department of psychology, the laws 
of the influence of circumstances on 
character. For however great and ap- 
parently ineradicable the moral and in- 
tellectual differences between men and 
women might be, the evidence of there 
being natural differences could only be 
negative. Those only could be inferred 
to be natural which could not possibly 
be artificiaR—the residuum, after de- 
ducting every characteristic of either 
sex which can admit of being explained 
from education or external circumstan- 
ces. The profoundest knowledge of the 
laws of the formation of character is 
indispensable to entitle any one to 
affirm even that there is any difference, 
much more what the difference is be- 
tween the two sexes considered as 
moral and rational beings; and since no 
one, as yet, has that knowledge (for 
there is hardly any subject which, in 
proportion, has been so little studied), 
no one is thus far entitled to any posi- 
tive opinion on the subject.”—-(P. 41,) 


As a comment on this profound 
passage, we quote Lord Penzance in 
a recent debate :— 


“T understand that there has been 
a recent discovery by profound thinkers 
that there is no moral or intellectual 
difference between the sexes. such as to 
lead to the subordination of the one to 
the other. Truth, however, in the 
common affairs of life, lies very near the 
surface, and those who dig and delye 
into the lower strata of thought some- 
times bring up ingenious theories, but 
rarely practical truth.” 

As we think we know women, 
we see in them a greater capacity 
for self-teaching, a greater power of 
imbibing knowledge from collateral 
sources, a greater aptitude to catch 
the tone of thought about them 


without direct instruction, than in 
men, together with less power of 
sustained attention and concentra- 
tion of the mind on a given subject, 
And all this fits, or seems to fit, in 
with what has hitherto been re- 
garded as nature’s plan. Up to a 
certain age girls and boys can learn 
together. A divergence is obsery- 
able just at the time when life opens 
to both. Girls, it is said, cease to 
study because they see no practical 
end in it. There comes a reaction 
into idleness with the girl at a time 
when her brothers are urged to their 
utmost by the sense of working for 
a career. Nature has something to 
say for this reaction. It would not, 
we believe, suit the average female 
constitution to go through a univer- 
sity course of study from eighteen 
to two-and-twenty; but also, we 
will allow, comes the question to 
her, Where is the practical use? 
what will this labour do for me? and 
we can foresee no period in the 
world’s history where the answer can 
be the same as to men. Therefore, 
because the majority of mankind 
cannot work their minds for learn- 
ing’s sake, but only for some intel- 
ligible end, we do not believe the 
education of women can ever be 
conducted with the same system and 
severity as for men, because the 
question of marriage acts with 
diametrically opposite influence on 
the two. Mr. Mill sneers at man’s 
notion that the natural vocation of a 
woman is that of a wife and mother, 
and at his educating her accordingly. 
“They might,” he continues, “be 
supposed to think that the alleged 
natural vocation of woman was of 
all things most repugnant to their 
nature, insomuch that if they were 
free to do anything else—if any 
other means of living or ovcupation 
of their time and faculties is upen 
which has any chance of appear- 
ing desirable to them-—there will 
not be enough of them who will 
be willing to accept the condition 
said to be natural to them.” Mr. 
Mill is certainly hard upon man in 
this- matter of female education, 
and lays much to deliberate inten- 
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tion which is inevitable in the na- 
ture of things. Few men are edu- 
cated for remote contingencies, as 
he would have all women to be. 
It is true that one woman in a mil- 
lion may have the organisation, 
hysical and mental, which would 
qualify her for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or to shine in debate 
in the British Parliament, or to 
perform a difficult operation, or 
to construct a railway, or to 
build a cathedral, or to con- 
duct an intricate lawsuit, or to 
sway a fierce democracy; but the 
chances are too infinitesimal to 
found a system upon. People must 
be educated for probabilities, and 
make their way to possibilities by 
themselves. If women are to com- 
pete with men, their education for 
the task must begin from the cradle. 
It does not occur to Mr. Mill to 
consider, not what philosophers 
in the abstract, but what the father 
with a family to provide for, must 
do in any given circumstances. Edu- 
cation for a profession is expen- 
sive. It may be taken for granted 
that young people expect to marry. 
Now marriage, in the case of a man, 
is a stimulus to exertion in the 
ordinary course of things; he is 
a better, more sedulous doctor or 
lawyer for being married. The 
father has not to put the question 
to his sons as to whether they will 
or will not marry; but with his 
daughter of eighteen it is a different 
matter. He spends his money on a 
mere chance of its helping her on 
in life. No one can say that a 
woman is more eligible as a wife or 
mother for pursuing a profession; 
and if she does not pursue it, the cost 
of her education is wasted. Hence 
it seems to us that women, what- 
ever their liberty of choice in the 
higher lines of employment, must 
always struggle into it on a different 
footing from their brothers, and 
always be at a disadvantage, un- 
less, that is, fathers are relieved 
from the charge of their children by 
the State, too enlightened to con- 
sider sex at all. 
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Mr. Mill is extremely severe on 
men assuming superiority by virtue 
of mere physical strength; but how 
is it possible to ignore or suppress 
in himself the natural effects of a 
fact on his moral consciousness ? 
He quotes with recoil and disgust 
the title of lord as having been 
actually applied by the wife to her 
husband, and tolerated by him; but 
we do not see how this physical supe- 
riority can help carrying with it some 
sense of lordship over every condi- 
tion of life wanting in his power to 
enforce his will. The boy of three 
who proves by rude experiment 
that he is stronger than his sister 
of four, receives an impression that 
can never be erased. If he uses 
his new-found power to bully, he 
must be snubbed; but all the 
teaching of his anxious mother only 
confirms in him the fact of his 
strength as a gift not to be ig- 
nored, but used. It belongs to the 
yearning in a good man to protect 
and defend the weak where they 
are weak. It does not interfere 
with a frank recognition of supe- 
riority in the nobler functions 
where he sees it in woman, but it 
does involve a claim to supremacy 
where he sees fit to exert it. The 
groom who sits behind his mistress, 
and takes the reins from her hands 
when he sees the horses need a 
stronger hand, feels this as an in- 
evitable consequence of being the 
strongest. In fact, the whole ques- 
tion must turn upon this. Mr. Mill's 
argument does not go upon women 
being more than the intellectual 
equals of man—if they were, they 
would have been his master long 
ago; if, therefore, they are physi- 
cally weaker, the theory of equal- 
ity falls to the ground, even with- 
out the argument from analogy, 
which leads most men to expect 
a mind softer, more open to con- 
trol, less fitted for intense labour 
in a less robust frame. Equality 
that rests on sufferance ceases to 
be equality; it cannot affect the 
mind as such, The notion is a mere 
inflation that ends in bluster. Mar. 
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Mill’s wh ole line is really that women 
are not equal to men, but we are to 
act as if they were. He calls upon 
the law to defend the weak, which, 
in truth, is the law’s own business ; 
but the fact that they are dependent 
on law is subversive of the theory 
of equality. Was there ever, Mr. 
Mill asks, a domination which did 
not appear natural to those who 
possessed it?—a plausible ground 
for mistrust of our innate convic- 
tion, which, however, will not stand 
his tests. Aristotle, he says, held 
the opinion that the Greeks were of 
a free nature, the Thracians and 
Asiatics of a slave nature, and time 
has proved him mistaken. But this 
view was always open to the ap- 
peal of physical strength. Nobody 
could say in Aristotle’s day that it 
was physically impossible for these 
slaves to throw off the yoke. The 
theory was perhaps acceptable, as 
quenching uneasy fears to the con- 
trary. In all the cases he adduces, 
this last appeal has determined 


matters. Mr. Mill cannot pretend 


that women will ever be able to 
secure their own independence by 
force of arms; and even if men were 
to do it for them, it would be 
mere favour, a make-believe, a pre- 
tence. The physical strength of 
slaves must always have been an 
element of insecurity. This in- 
secure tenure can never be felt by 
men in regard to women. What 
men decide by law they are sensible 
of being able to abrogate when they 
please. Mr. Mill has a Utopia in 
prospect, in which human nature 
will not only be weak, as in Eng- 
Jand, but absolutely done away 
with altogether as we know it. He 
writes as if nature was in his future 
to present no hindrances to a per- 
fect uniformity of pursuit. With 
this we have nothing to do. In the 
world, as we and all mankind that 
has preceded us have known it, 
women under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances can have the law on 
their side but by the permission of 
men; therefore they seem to us to 
act wisely by owning a natural law 
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of subordination, and submitting 
to “subjection” as a Bible word—a 
justification for its use we need not 
say of little weight with Mr. Mill, 
The discussion, must, in fact, al 
ways want the last touch of reality, 
Nothing that we have said mik. 
tates against the right of women, 
though physically weak, to justice; 
but it has much to do with what 
constitutes just claims, There may 
be certain privileges which men 
may think justly theirs—privileges 
founded on their different and 
stronger organisation. 

The fact—for which we see no- 
thing but that it must always re- 
main a fact—that woman’s influence 
over men will always be most potent 
before she has attained to her 
fullest mental development, must 
limit her influence, or rather de- 
termine its nature. There is this 
difference between the sexes’ view 
of each other’s time of most perfect 
charm and fascination, — woman 
early arrives at a perfection of grace 
and manner—the body ante-dates 
the mind. She is most persuasive, 
most irresistibly attractive, while 
still a girl. The term girl is clung 
to; the period of girlhood is that 
of sway. With women, boyhood 
is a term almost of reproach, 
With a girl in her teens, “a 
mere boy” means something raw 
and irresponsible—the mind still 
unformed. The man grows in her 
regard and interest as he matures— 
a very natural variety of standard 
if the one sex acknowledges a pro- 
tector and superior in man, the 
other a being to shield and guide in 
woman, but altogether irrational 
under Mr. Mill’s view. However, 
with his notions of the perfectibil- 
ity of the race, this is nothing—a 
mere temporary infatuation in men. 
Hitherto such and such ideas have 
influenced mankind; it is no reason 
whatever that they should continue 
to do so, At any rate, while the in- 
fatuation lasts, we regard it as a 
natural barrier potent on both sides 
against that severe application, that 
emulation between the sexes, which 
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is to issue, according to this philo- 
sopher, in the regeneration of the 
world. 

However much we have shown 
ourselves to disagree with Mr. Mill’s 
treatment of this subject, we can- 
not but consider his book — 
tune at the present juncture. It is 
well that people generally should 
realise that meddling with the mar- 
riage laws is dealing with edge- 
tools, and that no alteration in the 
existing state of law and opinion 
can be thought of without serious 
consequences for good or evil. Mr. 
Mills shows a perfect indifference to 
the enormous risk of his proposed 
changes. Probably there would be 
some difference between him and 
ourselves as to what constituted 
them. Christian morals, we are 
given to understand, elsewhere are 
going to be put on their trial. 
This essay may be a contribution 
to the argument. He begins by 
complaining of the power the pre- 
sent state of the law puts into the 
hands of a brutal husband; but 
his whole .argument leaves such 
considerations far behind. To 
place women on the standing he 
claims for them, the relation of 
marriage must cease to bind as 
it does now. He exacts the right 
on both sides of separation at will 
on grounds which would now be 
regarded as frivolous, and there- 
fore will not allow marriage to be 
a tie; for that is no tie that holds 
either party against the will of 
the hour. He makes no allow- 
ance for the reconciling effects 
of the indissoluble; he seems to 
eschew altogether the vow of tak- 
ing “for better for worse.” Hus- 
band and wife with him are to join 
in raising funds, are to be equal as 
partners, are to dissolve the contract 
at will, He abstains from the ques- 
tion of absolute divorce—his faith in 
the revolution he would effect binds 
him, we believe, to consequences ; 
but few people can contemplate the 
natural results of boundless legal 
separations without foreseeing con- 
sequences to- morals hideous in 
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the eyes of the humdrum respect- 
ability in which English society, by 
these transcendentalists, is supposed 
to wallow, to the smothering of all 
finer perceptions. No one can be 
other than ashamed of the leniency 
too often shown to brutality by the 
administrators of the law, or by 
the law it-elf, where the wife is the 
victim. The story told by Professor 
Newman is likely to be true enough, 
of the fellow who grumbled at bis 
sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment for ill-using his donkey, on 
the ground that he had only had 
two for beating his wife nearly to 
death. It is quite of a piece with 
the line of defence taken by a York- 
shireman before the coroner: “ This I 
can say, I never felled my wife in my 
life—and that’s a great thing to say,” 
a plea drawing from one of the jury 
the hearty response, “ Ay, Tummas, 
itis.” But it must not be supposed 
that an alteration of the marriage 
laws will have any prompt effect in 
restraining these excesses, Any. 
inquiry into such atrocities shows 
that they are quite as common where 
the contract between the man and 
woman is not marriage. Indeed it 
is noticed by the curious in human 
nature that a woman will put up 
with more from the man who is not 
her husband than from one that is; 
and we have known it inferred that 
a man and woman who lived as 
man and wife were not married, or 
she never would have put up with 
what she did from him. What, we 
would ask, would be the conse- 
quence to women of the lowest 
classes if the right of separation 
was established on the. ground of 
incompatibility of temper? We hear 
much in these days of the super- 
fluity of single women. Might there 
not, then, be another class on the 
world’s hands infinitely more help- 
less and de trop? As has been well 
remarked, if the wife is a slave, at 
any rate a man, as the law now 
stands, can have but one slave. So 
long as physical strength remains 
on the man’s side, he must have 
the advantage in change, A hus- 
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band and wife separating at fifty, 
which of the two, we would ask Mr. 
Mills, will have the best of it, or the 
most chance of an eligible new al- 
liance? The truth is, his whole line 
is for exceptional women, either in 
power of mind, or in circumstances, 
or in temper, aims, and ambition. 
The vast body of women, we can- 
not doubt, know themselves to be 
better off now than they would 
be if thrown upon their own 
hands fur support. As the Ame- 
rican fine lady said to Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, to account for her not 
joining the “ woman’s rights move- 
ment,” ‘You see I like to be taken 
care of.” It will be a bad time, 
we believe, for woman whenever it 
is announced to her as her privi- 
lege through the length and breadth 
of her ranks that henceforth she 
must take care of herself. Margaret 
Fuller, the great American exponent 
of the new claim, required that 
woman should enter into competi- 
tion with man on every field now 
exclusively his own, and also that 
he should yield to her every gal- 
lant and chivalrous observance. 
She exacted to be allowed to speak 
in the Senate, to preach in the pul- 
pit, “to be a sea-captain, if she 
will;” and also expected to have his 
arm as her support when she cross- 
ed a room, that he should pick up 
her handkerchief to save hér the 
trouble of stooping, and give up his 
seat to her whenever she chose,— 
that woman should, in fact, be at 
once his idol and his rival. The ex- 
pe'iment can never in the nature of 
things be fairly tried; and we be- 
lieve it is fortunate for woman that 
it cannot, and that she should be- 
tray, after all, more real apprecia- 
tion for the tenderness of a volun- 
tary courtesy than the “rights” 
which she is persuaded to clamour 
for. The one class of women who 
owe least to the chivalry of men 
are those least aggrieved by the 
laws as they now stand. In fact, 
a single woman of spirit has not 
much to complain of from: the law 
beyond political disabilities. As 





tkings now stand, she can do most 
things she wants to do. If she 
chooses she may regret that her 
education did not fit her for a pro- 
fession; but if she has any can- 
dour, she must own the grievance 
an afterthought—she can scarcely 
admit to herself that any such deg- 
tination would have found favour 
in her youth, It is the fashion with 
theorists to enlarge upon the grow- 
ing army of single women, as though 
the State should educate every 
woman to form one of its ranks. Mr, 
Mill even aspires so to present the 
ignominy of married subjection to 
woman, that she shall refuse the 
yoke; and speaks sneeringly of an 
irresistible entrainement as her one 
cause for submitting to it; but 
opinion and nature are powers 
scarcely to be subverted by such 
taunts. 

It is often easy to go along with 
Mr. Mill half way, a companionship 
no doubt worse than valueless in 
his eyes. Thus some rights mar- 
ried women certainly have bearing 
upon his tribute to their powers of 
government and domestic manage- 
ment. They belong, however, to 
custom rather than law. Every 
woman has a right to know the 
state of her husband’s affairs. She 
has aright to know what she may 
afford to spend. If he has secrets 
from her on this point, one of 
two things is certain —he "either 
has not chosen prudently, or be- 
lieves himself not to have done so; 
or his secrets are anxious, painful, 
or discreditable ones. Openness 
on these points has often more 
to do with the right relation be- 
tween husband and wife, is a 
greater check upon the frivolity 
and expense which are so frequent 
charge against the sex, than any 
other consideration. Prudence and 
economy must have some basis to 
act upon. Men constantly treat 
their wives as if they were fools, 
and then are angry because they 
are foolish. Such unjust want of con- 
fidence causes a waste of that admin- 


istrative power attributed to woman. 
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as her peculiar gift. We agree also 
in much that Mr. Mill says on the 
self-abnegation men conspire to ex- 
pect from women as such, and to 
treat as an especial femivine virtue. 
“ All the moralities tell them that 
it is the duty of women, and all the 
unreal sentimentalities that it is 
their nature to live for others, to 
make complete abnegation of them- 
selves.” In so far as this view, 
enforced as a characteristic of sex, 
encourages the selfishness of men, 
it must be a false one. It is too 
true that men are still trained in the 
idea that the women connected with 
them do only what is natural and 
right when they sacrifice their pro- 
perty, ard often their only means 
of living, to the exigencies of their 
selfish extravagance. But this is 
scarcely an occasion for entering 
upon such questions, Mr, Mill car- 
ries his readers so far beyond re- 
forms of mere detail either in law 
or practice. 

In treating with indignant con- 
tempt the sum and collective wis- 
dom of mankind on these vital 
points, Mr. Mill bases his right on 
intimate experience: he says to his 
readers, “I know what I say.” He 
has been happy enough, he leads 
his readers to infer, to know in the 
closest relation a woman who has 
taught him to respect her whole 
sex as by right of nature the intel- 
lectual equals of man. “ Who can 
tell,” he asks, “how many of the 
most original thoughts put forth 
by male writers belong to a woman 
by suggestion, to themselves only 
by verifying and working out? If 
I may judge by my own case, a 
very large proportion indeed.” 
While in justification of his view 
of marriage on the only condition 
which he considers worthy of re- 
spect we read in the conclusion :— 


“What marriage may be* in the case 
of two persons of cultivated faculties, 
identical in opinions and purposes, be- 
tween whom there exists that best kind 
of equality, similarity of powers and 
capacities, with reciprocal superiority 
in them—so that each can enjoy the 


luxury of looking up to the other, and 
can have alternately the pleasure of 
leading and of being led in the path of 
development—I will not attempt to 
describe. To those who can conceive 
it, there is no need, to those who can- 
not, it would appear the dream of an en- 
thusiast. But I maintain, with the pro- 
foundest conviction, that this, and this 
only, is the ideal of marriage; and that 
all opinions, customs, and institutions 
which favour any other notion of it, 
or turn the conceptions and aspirations 
connected with it into any other direc- 
tion, by whatever pretences they may 
be coloured, are relics of primitive bar- 
barism.”—(P 177.) 


These indications of the source 
and inspiration of the present essay 
impart interest and _ sentiment, 
while they detract from its value 
as an argument. Where the affe.- 
tions are deeply engaged, we main- 
tain it impossible to pronounce 
authoritatively on such points as 
these passages decide, ye, who 
write in absolute ignorance of Mr. 
Mill’s data, perceive only that his 
personal individual experience has 
determined his line of thought on 
a question which has occupied the 
mind of mankind ever since there 
were men to think, in defiant oppo- 
sition to their conclusions. It is a 
great privilege to have known one 
eminently intellectual and noble 
woman; but as an argument for 
the abstract equality of the mascu- 
line and feminine intellect, a man’s 
self cannot be the jndge from per- 
sonal experience. Whatever short- 
coming there may be in woman’s 
capacity, the power of seizing upon 
another’s thought almost in the 
act and moment of conception, and 
making it her own, has never been 
denied her. It is this that makes 
the clever woman’s conversation so 
brilliant. She not only produces 
her own store, but she is the mirror 
of all the minds about her. Neither 
she nor they may detect it, but this 
is the reason why many a woman 
surprises us where there is quick 
interchange of thought, who col- 
lapses into a very ordinary thinker, 
with her pen for her only inspira- 
tion. This is mere generalising in 
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face of a particular experience; but 
we believe our readers’ own obser- 
vation will prove on our side. We 
own we should have accepted Mr. 
Mill’s instance of intellectual inde- 
pendence as more conclusive if there 
had been less unanimity of thought. 
But we cordially enter into the 
charm of the union he _ pictures. 
How many happy, mutually bene- 
ficial marriages there are without 
any approach to intellectual equality, 
is beside the present question. We 
believe them to be beyond count. 
The ordinance of Providence’s own 
appointment is not dependent for 
its success on mere intellectual 
balance or exact harmony. The 
principle of due subordination, the 
sense of a larger and a lesser sphere 
of action, tell with soothing power 
even where there may be wide di- 
vergences of opinion; and, above 
all, the deep religious acquiescence 
in the law, human and divine, that 
the marriage union is indissolu- 


ble, is one of magical force to 
smooth and reconcile, though this 
is a force wholly alien to Mr. Mill’s 


sense of right. 

Where an author writes in memo- 
riam, a sympathy is aroused in his 
readers which must mingle some 
tenderness with the strongest oppo- 
sition to his views. He is advocat- 
ing not only a cause but a person; 
his arguments have a power to him- 
self borrowed from a stronger influ- 
ence than reason. He represents a 
lost pleader of the cause he advo- 
cates; he has to do justice to some- 
thing dearer than abstract truth: 
hence much of the harshness and 
unfairness we have to complain of ; 
hence, perhaps, some share of the 
arrogance, as though he were the 
solitary possessor, the monopolist, 
of the truth and fact on which the 
whole question turns. People are 
never so arrogant as when they 
speak in their own person what 
they have derived from a source 
they have implicit trust in. Hence 
too, perhaps, that deadness to ridi- 
cule we have remarked on as so 
prominent in this onslaught on uni- 
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versal opinion, a sensitiveness which 
people are seldom quiie self-reliant 
enough to overcome if they have 
only self to back them; though, no 
doubt, a positivist philosopher has 
advantages on this point beyond 
other men. 

It is observable that all men who 
take women for their theme argue 
upon an extremely limited know- 
ledge. We may generally form a 
safe conjecture on the view aman 
will take of the whole sex if we 
know what his particular experience 
has been. Mr. Mills says the same, 
though without personal applica- 
tion: The most favourable case 
which a man can have for studying 
the character of a woman is that of 
his own wife; and in fact this is 
the source from which any know- 
ledge worth having on the subject 
has, I believe, generally come. But 
most men have not had the oppor- 
tunity of studying in this way more 
than a single case; accordingly one 
can, to an almost laughable degree, 
infer what a man’s wife is like from 
his opinions about women in gen- 
eral,” 

There are persons so keenly sym- 
pathetic in their own natures that 
the want of sympathy in Mr. Mill 
excites a strong antagonism. His 
intense arrogance, his incapacity to 
do justice to the feelings or motives 
of all from whom he differs, his in- 
tolerance of all but his own dis- 
ciples, and lastly, in natural conse- 
quence of these qualities, his want 
of playfulness in himself and repug- 
nance to it in others, all combine 
to create something like antipathy. 
There are not points enough in 
common for argument. With the 
exception of these emphatic pro- 
testers, it is curious to observe—in 
the discussion and comment of 
which,—either in seriousness or ban- 
ter,—the present essay is a fruitful 
source, how readily it is granted to 
be clever, well written, logical, and 
soon. Nobody is afraid to praise 
Mr. Mill, whatever side they take 
in the argument; for this reason, 
we believe, that everybody, man 
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and woman, feels to be outside the 
region of severe fact. Turn from 
his page to society and experience, 
and his whole edifice crumbles to 
dust. In their inmost heart all are 
equally convinced of the unreality 
of the thing—we do not say of the 
details, but of the conclusions they 
are to prove. It is understood 
there is a fullacy somewhere, which 
Mr. Mill shows his cleverness in 
hiding out of sight. Where the 
logic gets most commended, the 
innate difficulties are regarded as 
so many puzzles for which Mr. 
Mill finds plausible solutions. He 
has found out the only answer, 
such as it is. Thus it is ingeni- 
ous to call woman an artificial pro- 
duct, in reply to those who argue 
for the natural dependence of woman 
upon man. It is ingenious to eall 
the subordination of women the 
single relic of an old world of 
thought and practice exploded in 
everything else; it is ingenious to 
give as a reason why women remain 
behind men in the pursuits -open 
to both, that they have not time 
for then because society assigns to 
them other duties—thnt, especially, 
of being charming. It is the an- 
swer, of course, to attribute the 
contentment of woman with her 
pre-ent Jot to ignorance of the value 
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of self-dependence. The case of a 
mercantile partnership adduced in 
refutation of the time-honoured ar- 
gument, that where two ride to- 
gether one must ride behind, is of 
the same nature. The reference to 
Mrs. Grurdy, where our present 
ideas of propriety are threatened, is 
commonplace, but still the retort 
where sarcasm is the only answer. 
Everybody agrees that there is an 
immense amount of truth in what 
Mr. Mill says, as there generally is 
in men’s quarrel with an existing 
state of things; but the ecnclusions 
he derives from his truths all de- 
mand just a little fresh adjustment 
of natu'e. If only Mr. Mil were a 
good Oatholie, rays the TZab/et, in 
return for his defence of the priest 
as a check upon the tyranny of the 
husband—if only women were men 
in petticoats, says another—if only 
his plans for removing present evils 
would not admit a hundred worse, 
says a third,—then we might do 
something more than admire Mr. 
Mill's ingenuity ; then we might not 
only defer to his assumption of espe- 
cial enlightenment—of a philosophic 
vantage-ground from which he is 
justified in despising the wisd -m of 
mankind from the very beginning of 
things,—but we might also accept 
him for our guide. 
Y 
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A NIGHT WITH THE VOLUNTEERS OF STRATIKINAHAN. 


I nave the highest respect for 
the Volunteer movement, and the 
highest admiration for Volunteers. 
I think the country owes them an 
immense debt of gratitude. Per- 
haps a professional soldier can esti- 
mate better than a civilian what 
the magnitude of the debt really is. 
He knows how irksome a business 
it is to reduce one’s self to the con- 
dition of an automaton, to abandon 
one’s personal identity, to become 
Number One, Two, or Three in a 
squad, and to concentrate for hours 
one’s whole intellectual faculties 
upon the task of instantly adju-t- 
ing the anguished frame to certain 
angles, in obedience to the unmelo- 
dious shriek of the drill-sergeant. 

I can recall no instances of nerv- 
ous tension so protracted and in- 
tense is those under which I suffered 
as a recruit officer of her Majesty’s 
Line ; aud remembering that ordeal 
of terror and sufferinz, I regard the 
volunteer — the  self-immolator — 
with feelings of profound admira- 
tion, sympathy, and astonishment. 
I look upon his existence as a 
death-blow to the cynical idea that 
patriotism has ceased to be; and if 
you tell me that the age of chivalry 
is gone, I pvint triumphantly to 
the perspiring legions who offer 
themselves as willing victims in the 
dog-days—from morn tov noonday 
briglt, from noon to dewy eve, dree- 
ing their self-imposed weird in the 
grand field-days of Wimbledon 
Common or the Brighton Downs. 
The professional soldier, ‘of course, 
has tangible advantages to gain by 
submitiing himself soul and body 
to the thraldom of military disci- 

line. 

But the Volunteers? for what 
purpose eat they thus the bread of 
toil? Cui bono this deliberate ex- 
pense of tissue ? 

The only solution I can find is, 
that these men are patriots. 

Of course we are all accustomed 


to admit this in a general honorary 
sort of way—indeed it has become 
one of those standing after-dinner 
axioms, like the bravery of the 
army, or the merits of the Royal 
Family, which no true Briton would 
dream of attempting to controvert, 

But I regard their patriotism as 
genuine and remark:ble, and there- 
fore worthy of something more 
than a mere assenting and common- 
place admiration; and I record my 
own admiration here specially, and 
I make these few remarks on this 
occasion, lest in the following pages 
I should be suspected of a wish to 
throw ridicule on an institution s0 
honourable to its members, and so 
beneficial to the country, which is 
justly proud of it. Itis not to be 
supposed that such an institution 
can flourish with equal vigour in 
every district where it has taken 
root; and as in certain localities 
the superior energy and intelligence 
of the inhabitants will be displayed 
in this as in everything else which 
they take in hand to do, so in 
others where there is no energy 
and no intelligence, the Volunteer 
movement will be stamped with the 
same backvardness and inefliciency 
which characterise all the other 
undertakings of the place. 

And if adistrict happens to be 
steeped in whisky, as Strathkinahan 
was (I say was, for let us hope the 
Strath has long ago abjured the 
deleterious ‘ creature”), wliy, natu- 
rally, its Volunteers, in the infan- 
cy of the movement, would be apt 
to regard the movement as they 
regarded everything else—from 8 
purely alcoholic poiut of view. 

So much by way o! apology or 
disclaimer. And now to my story. 

One autumn day, a good many 
years ago, I was taking mine ease 
in mine inn in Edinburgh, when it 
was announced to me that a visitor, 
by the name of Captain Cumming, 
was waiting below. I occupied the 
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interval between the announcement 
and his appearance in the room in 
mentally calling the roll of my ac- 
quaintunces, but failed to discover 
any one answering to this descrip- 
tion; nor could | tax myself with 
knowing any member of the clan. 
From the Red Comyn who was 
made “siccar” end of in the olden 
time, to the Black Cumming who 
threntens us with the immediate 
end of Time itself, all the clan Cum- 
ming “ were to me like shadows.” 
The difficulty was (not immediate- 
ly) solved by the entrance of Tom 
Finlayson, not a few years ago my 
friend and brother subaltern in the 
—th Hus-ars. 

“Holloa, Peter!’ I exclaimed, 
using his regimental misnomer— 
which, written in full, was ‘ Blue 
Peter ”——‘‘ I’m delighted to see you; 
and how are you? and what are 
you? and where are you? and what 
will you drink? Take a weed, and 
bring yourself to an anchor; and, 
by the quality of mercy, let my 
hand alone, and spare at least my 
trigger finger; for Peter was 
strong in his friendly feelings, and 
expressed them strongly upon such 
occasions by collecting one’s fingers 
into a sort of fascine, and then 
squeezing them wit! the full power 
of his vice-like grasp. ‘* But where 
is your friend?” I wert on. 

“What friend?” replied Peter. 

“Why, Captain Cumming, of 
course; I suppose he came with 
you,” 

“* Captain Cumming!” said Peter; 
“why, hang it!—I’m—you don’t 
mean to say you don’t—eh ?” 

Peter had never been a lucid ex- 
positor of hia ideas, but there was 
& haziness about this which led my 
gaze to his nose, the tints on which 
had given rise to his sobriquet, 
and had undoubtedly derived their 
own origin from habits not uncon- 
nected with a rather hurried close 
of his military career. 

Peter, still sensitive about his 
tints, read my eye like a book, and 
laid his fingers nervously on the 
many-coloured feature. ‘ Hang 
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it!” he cried, “don’t stare so, and 


listen to the end of a fellow’s sen- 


tence. I was going to say that you 
don’t positively assert that you 
don’t know who Captain Cumming 
is?” 

“Yes, I do assert that I know 
nothing about him.” 

* Well, he is in this room.” 

“Oh! is he?” said I, bunteringly, 
now convinced of Peter’s melan- 
choly state, but determined to bu- 
mour him for the sake of the fur- 
niture. ‘Of course—not so bad— 
ha! ha!—pray introduce me.” 

“Now then, look here,” burst 
out Peter, “Pm Captain Cum- 
ming!” 

“Oh! I understand now. All 
right, Peter; the rose by any 
other name, &., and of course 
I’in safe; but you're not half 
disguised. Let me recommend a 
beuwrd, a dark wig, and ea lick 
of flesh-coloured paint on the— 
you knew; and what have yon 
broken for? and where are you off 
to? in short, let me hear all about 
it; and I drew two chairs to the 
fire, and prepared to receive in com- 
fort a recital of my friend’s pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, and his 
scheme of flight from the Philistine. 

“Tut, tut! there’s no deception, 
no mystery; cant you understand ? 
I’ve changed my name fir good and 
all—got x property by my wife, and 
taken her name.” 

I congratulated him heartily on 
his good fortune, and added, “I 
suppose the ‘Captain’ is a little 
honorary prefix of your own inven- 
tion built on the ruins of that cor- 
netey which——” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“What! did you acquire that by 
your wife too?” 

“No; ll tell you. You see, 
though in right of my wife ’m a 
landed proprietor, the property in 
question does not yield a very large 
revenue, and, moreover, what there 
is «f it is a good deal burdened; 
and so, when we went down to take 
up our abode there, we found it 
rather difficult to make the ends 
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meet, and therefore, to supplement 
our income, and give me some occu- 
pation at the sume time, I accepted 
the appeintment of Adjutint of the 
2d Administrative Batta'ion of 
Keltshire Volunteers. My property 
lies in that county, so it suits very 
well; and that’s how I stand before 
you, transformed from ex-Cornet 
Tom Finlayson into Captain Cum- 
ming.” 

“ And how do you like the work? ” 
I inquired. 

“Oh, very well; the colonel 
does very little, so I have the corps 
pretty much in my own hands, and 
can werk out my own system.” 

This was said with some dig- 
nity, and I had much difficulty in re- 
pres-ing a grim smile as I thought 
of Tom’s military antecedents and 
the system likely to spring from 
them. 

“Nothing like system,” he went 
on. “I carry out old Chalk’s —th 
Hussar system as mueh as_ pos- 
sible. I hated Chalk, and he hated 
me; but I recognise his military 
talent, and I have made use of him 
I can tell you; and, though I say it 
that shouldn’t, you’]l find few corps 
that can walk round the 2d Ad, 
Batt. of the Keltshire Volunteers. 
I took ’ein over, sir, like a Jump of 
clay, and my what-d’ye-call-it hand 
has moulded them into a—a— 
moulded them, sir! The worst of 
the business is that the fellows 
won’t stick to it. You drill them 
up to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion and then they leave you. You 
never saw such a fickle, captious set 
of devils as I have to deal with. 
They’re always tuking otfence— 
sometimes with their officers, some- 
times with me, and very often with 
my system—and then they resign; 
80 that though the corps is a crack 
corps, it is a very small one. Three 
companies have already been broken 
up, and if another goes, the 2d Ad. 
Batt. of the Keltshire Volunteers 
will collapse—the adjutancy will 
collapse—and Captain Cumming 
will alo collapse financially. Now 
another company is in a very shaky 


state, which makes me _ horribly 
anxious and uneasy. It (the shaky 
company, the Strathkinahan com. 
pany) hws lately been transferred 
from the Kippershire county corps 
to ours. Strathkinaban is in our 
county, but in a part of it 
which dovetails itself far into 
Kippershire, so that the men 
are in feeling rather Kippershire 
than Keltshire men, more espe. 
cially that they are all on the 
property of Lord Worrycow, the 
great Strathkinahan proprietor, 
Well, these fellows don’t like the 
transfer, and won’s co-operate at 
all. They lost their captuin some 
time b fore they joined us, and 
being ordered to select his successor 
from our county, they keep shilly- 
shallying and doing vothing, much 
provoked thereto (I understand) by 
their lieutenant and ensign—the 
one a fellow who distils whisky on 
a large scale, and the other a sheep- 
farmer who largely consumes it— 
both, I believe, so thoroughly inef- 
ficient, that either the coris will 
not select them for promotion or 
they themselves decline to be pro- 
moted. Til be hanged if I know 
what they want! but the result of 
it will certainly be, that if they 
don’t get a good captain to keep 
them together they will fade away 
like the other three companies, and 
then good-bye to my appointment. 
“* Well, I’ve done what I could by 
writing threats and remonstrances— 
all to no purpose ; so now I am going 
down to beat up their qua:ters in 
person. I have a man in my eye 
who would make a first-rate captain 
for them; and if I can only get 
them to elect him, the company will 
be saved, and so will be my adju- 
tancy; so 1 am determined that 
they shall elect him, by fxir means 
or foul, Couldu’t you make a run 
down with me, and then come on 
for a few days to my place »nd try 
your hand at grouse-driving? It’s 
a glorious district—splendid scen- 
ery, and all that—and I’m sure the 
natives will amuse you; and then 
your diplomatic talents might be of 
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immense assistance in helping an old 
friend out of a difficulty.” 

I had some ten days at my dis- 
posal at the time, so 1 readily agreed 
to Tom’s proposal, and the next 
day saw us en route for Strath- 
kinalian. 

It will not do, for obvious rea- 
sons, to describe too accurately the 
geographical position of Strathkin- 
ahan. Suffice it to say that it lies 
far away out of the beaten tracks 
of men, and that he who would 
behold it must undergo a varied 
yet tedious journey, with perils by 
land and perils by water, and the 
equally important Hizhland ele- 
ment of whi-ky. Our journey was 
perfurmed by almost every pos- 
sible form of conveysnce—railway, 
steamboat, stage-coach, row- boat, 
dog-cirt, and post-chaise; we em- 
ployed them all, and I had thus an 
opportunity of studying, not with- 
out interest, the habits of the Celt 
in a state of locomotion, and of 
observing how, under his quaint 
handling, the most modern inven- 
tions put on an irresistible air of 
travesty. On a Higlland railway I 
saw a solution of the long-vexed 
question, ‘“* How should the guard 
communicate with the  engine- 
driver?” It was very simple, and 
con-isted in the former functionary 
pelting the latter with large stones 
until he was fortunate enough to 
hit him in some telling place, and 
work upon his mind through the 
sufferings of his body. I saw the 
deficiencies of pressure on the 
valves of a steamboat-engine sup- 
plied by the nether-men of the 
steerage passengers, who kindly 
volunteered to perfurm in turns 
this interesting duty. And it was 
not without a tremor that I ob- 
served our driver quictly take off his 
left boot and improvise therefrom a 
supplement to the drag by wedging 
it in between the wheel and the 
worn-out buffer, prior to plunging, 
at sixteen miles an hour, down a 
long and dreadfully steep mountain 
road into the darksome abysses of 
the “ Devil’s Glen.” 
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Everything, lhowever—even a 
Highland journey—must have an 
end, and at last, amid pelting rain 
and howling wind, our jaded horses 
were pulled up in the dark opposite 
the “ Bodach-beg Inn and Hotel.” 

“Here we are,’ said Tom; “ we 
are to sleep here, and: have our 
meeting with the corps in the barn 
beliind the house. I wonder if the 
officers have come; I asked them 
to dine with us. How infernally 
dark and quiet it all is! Kick the 
door, driver, and rouse them up.” 

A long onslaught by the driver’s 
hoofs on the door produced no 
effect. 

“ Break a window,” shouted 
Tom; and the driver, finding no 
other missile handy, again had re- 
course to his Jeft boot, which he 
hurled through a lower pane. This 
destruction of property at once had 
the desired effect. 

Lights shone in the windows, 
dogs barked, and at last the door 
was half opened and a head showed 
itself warily in the aperture. It 
was the head of an angry man, and 
from it proceeded winged words of 
wrath. " 

“Gang on! gang on! this mee- 
nut; I’ve tell’t ye a’ready there's 
nae mair whusky in the inns, and 
if there was, there’s nane for a 
drucken auld carle Jike you; A 
Collector! a bonny Collector! Tl 
collect ye! and it'll be fower and 
saxpence for the peen o’ glass, and 
if ye dinna pay it this meenut ye 
shall march hame on your hose, for 
deil a sicht o’ yer damned auld 
brogue shall ye get this nicht with- 
out the siller.” 

“The man’s a maniac,” cried 
Tom, springing past and pounc- 
ing on the orator like a tiger, whom 
throttling, he thrust back into the 
house. “ What in the name of all 
the whiskies do you mean, you jub- 
bering idiot? Whisky! I den’t 
want any of the abomination. We 
want the dinner and the rooms and 
the beds we ordered. Don’t you 
know me—Captain Cumming? I 
was here fishing last summer; and 
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didn’t you get my letter, you num- 
skull ?” 

“Captain Oumming! is it you, 
sir? Wha wad have expeckit yer 
honour at siccan a time o’ year? T[ 
made sure it was the Collector; he’s 
on the ramble this eight days past, 
drinking three days here till [ pit 
him oot, and five up i’ the bothy, 
and noo he's hunting for drink 
heigh and laigh—ragiw’ like a bear ; 
for he would toom the Spey in spate 
if it ran wi’ Talusker or Glenleevat.”’ 

“But my letter, man, my letter ? 
Did you not get it?” 

**T got nae letter, sir. You see, 
the postman gaed aff a week sin’ to 
see his freens up Appin way, and 
there’s been nue chance tae get a 
letter without sending ance errand 
the fifteen mile. But come in, gen- 
tlemen ; beds ye shall ha’e and rovms, 
but for the denner I dinna ken 
what to say; bat I'll spexk to the 
wife.” With which he ushered us 
into a rowm, fireless and cold, yet 
stuffy withal, and pregnant with 
the odours of departed peat and 
whisky long ago consumed. Leay- 
ing his candle, he retired hastily to 
consult the guidwife upon the seri- 
ous crisis, 

‘Well, this is a nice state of 
things,” said Tom ; “ but I wrote to 
the Volunteers a fortnight ago, so 
they must have had time to get 
their warning before the confound- 
ed postman went off for his holiday 
—fancy a single-handed postman 
daring to have a holiday !—so we’re 
sure to have them here; and even if 
we have a bad dinner and unaired 
rooms, it’s only for one night, for 
we'll get the business over this 
evening and be off home tu-morrow 
morning.” 

The landlord shortly after return- 
ed and told us, with many apologies, 
that ham and eggs, a fowl, and per- 
haps ‘“‘a bit braxy” would-be our 
dinner, assuring us at the same 
time that his statement as to the 
whisky, outside, was only a humane 
fiction devised for the Collector’s 
own good, and that there was an 
abundance of the best Glenlivet 


down below. He added ruefally 
that “the bodach” (meaning the 
Collector) had been lurking about 
the premises, and had taken advan- 
tage of the temporary confusion 
consequent on our arrival to effect 
& lodgment in the kitchen, where 
he was again “ makin’ himself most 
ootrageous,” and resisting all at- 
tempts at eviction—physically with 
his fist=, and morally with the argu- 
ment that he was there on military 
duty. 

“ Ye see,” explained tho landlord, 
“he’s in thae Strathkinahan Volun. 
teers, and bein’ ‘on the beer,’ as ye 
may say, he’s gotten it into his 
head that he has a tryst here this 
nicht wi’ his commandin’ offisher— 
the Earl, I’m thinkin’ — which 
shows that the Collector is far 
through ; for when he’s in his ordi- 
nary he cares for nane, and wad 
brexk tryst wi’ the archangel Gab- 
briel himsel’, if he had the chance,” 

A light seemed to break on Tom 
(who, by the by, had never visited 
the corps since its incorporation 
with his battalion.) ‘ Who is this 
Collector?” he inquired. 

‘Weel, sir, he’s no exacklee a 
Collector himsel’, but he aye gets it 
as a kin’ o’ title; his fasther aye 
got it, but I'm thinking it wad be 
his grandfayther was the Collector.” 

* And what is his name?” 

“¢Shooliter.” 

*Shoeleather?” 

** Shooliter.” 

“That’s a queer name; I never 
heard it before.” 

‘“‘Tt’s no exacklee his name jist, 
but a byname from the bit farm. 
‘Hamish Shooliter, the Collector,’ 
that’s him in full,’”? said the Jand- 
lord, a3 if summing up and closing 
the discussion. 

“But he must have a name—a 
surname I mean,” said Tom. 

“ Weel, I suppose he wull; it’ll be 
Cawmill maist likely.” 

Tom hurriedly consulted his note- 
book. “By Jove! just as I ex- 
pected,” he exclaimed; “ ‘ Ensign 
James Campbell, Shooliter Farm, 
Glencroaky ;’ why, this beastly Col- 
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lector is the ensign, and his tryst 
is to dine with us here to-night!” 

“Aweel,” said the landlord, 
‘‘nensign’s the word; for he’s been 
aye croonin’ to himsel’ as if he 
was discvorsin’ with some ither 
body. He’s been aye sayin’ in a 
fierce veice, ‘Nensign! Nensign 
Hamish! Nensign Shooliter, you’re 
drunk, sir! You’re not fit for t’ 
nensizn! Shoulder arms and faal 
got, Nensign Oawmil!’ and then 
he answers himsel’ in a quate 
fleeching way, ‘Jist anither glass 
o tuddy afore I fall, my lord; 
the tuddy’s goot; it’s easy to tak.’ 
V’m a Collector and a nensign, and 
anither glass can hairm naither the 
tane nor tie tither.’ And aye the 
fierce voice again, ‘Shooliter! at- 
tention! to the right half face! to 
the devil with you, Shooliter! quick 
march!’ And syne he greets.” 

Tom now short!y explained to 
the landlord the new _ position 
which he occupied to the Volun- 
teers of Strathkinahan—told him 
of the meeting arranged for that 
evening, und that the officers were 
expected to join usatdinner. “The 
lieutenant,” he continued, “ is a 
Mr. M‘Tavish of Glensnork ; do you 
know hiin?” 

“T ken him weel,” replied the 
landlord; “he was here wi’ Sheo- 
liter fur his first three days, pre- 
paring, he aye said, for his ‘pro- 
spection;’ but he wearied o’ the 
Collector, and misca’d the whusky 
for having nae bite wi’ it; sae he 
gaed aff wi’ the doctor to the new 
inns at Mairdroukit, for a chainge 
o’ scene and speerits; but he’ll 
be here, the corby, when he smells 
drink for naething.” 

“And the doctor, he was invited 
too—do you know anything of 
him?” 

“Fine that—a dacent nice man; 
he'll be wi’ Glensnorruk, nae doot, 
and they’ll be comin’ thegither. If 
the doctor was to come it'll be a’ 
richt, for he'll baith come himsel’ 
aud bring the tither.” 

I was this day a travelled and a 
hungry man; it was now past seven 
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o’clock, and I by no means saw the 
advantage of hanging my dinner- 
hour on such a vague contingency 
as the arrival of these worthies, so 
with some decision I asked Tom 
“in how many minutes we should 
order dinner to be served ?” 

“Well,” said Tom, ‘‘I asked 
these fellows for seven o'clock 
sharp, but we must give them a 
little law. The roads are bad, and 
an engagement in Strathkinahan 
is different from an engagement in 
Belgravia; besides, the cooking will 
take time: we’li give them three- 
quarters of an hour and then sit 
down. Dinner at a quarter to eight, 
landlord—p!aces for five; you must 
have another fowl «nd more ham 
and eggs; and look here, if your 
friend the Collector has not col- 
lected his senses by dinner-time, 
don’t let him come up—d’ye hear?” 

“Tl see to him, sir, nae fear; 
and now I’Jl show you your rooms, 
gentlemen.” 

When I was finishing my toilette 
Tom appeared. His air was mys- 
terious, and he shut the dvor care- 
fully. 

*“*You see,” he said, “‘what a 
queer lot of people I have got to 
do with here; the chances are we 
shall have no meeting at all, or if 
we do, that the meeting will be, 
like the ‘United Brick Lane Tem- 
perance Association,’ drunk; but 
if they do come, confound them! 
drunk or sober, I’ll carry my point, 
and make them elect my mon, Sir 
William M‘Vittie—I swear I will. 
I have had another talk with the 
landlord, and he now admits that 
he knows more of the politics of 
the matter than he pretended at 
first. They’re all dead against the 
transfer—which, however, is a fait 
accompli—and I suppose they 
have got it into their woolly brains, 
that by refusing to elect a Kelt- 
shire man as captain, they will 
prevent the practical working out 
of the matter. The landlord thinks 
they’ll come, however, for the sake 
of the liquor—which it appears 
their late captain used to stand 
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freely—but, being come, will give 
fair words, and try to evade any 
decision. But we'll take the fowler 
in his own gin; and I’ve been 
thinking of a dodge, if you'll help 
me—will you?” 

“Of course I will,” I replied; 
“T’ll assassinate the Collector, if 
necessary, or anything.” 

“Well, then, I'll introduce you 
to the meeting as a tremendous 
swell of some sort—something be 
tween a Field-Marshal and a Prime 
Minister, but, above all things, as 
a special friend and confidant of 
the Queen’s-—stay, why shouldn’t 
you be the Inspector-Gener:l of the 
Volunteers? The very thing; so 
you shall be. When the right mo- 
ment comes you'll address thei; 
and if, with this hint, you don’t 
carry my point for me, all I can 
say is, you’ve degenerated since the 
old Newbridge days, when you can- 
vassed two Roman Catholic par- 
ishes successfully in the Orange 
interest as The O’Clancy More. 
What did it then? why, blarney 
and poteen. With the Irish Celt 
these are specifics. Try his Cale- 
donian brother with the same. Of 
course you'll feel your way and be 
cautious, and take your time from 
me. I’in alittle nervons about the 
dector; we must feel his pulse at 
dinner, and either make him a con- 
spirator or not, according to his 
symptoms. Now, let us go down; 
I’m as hungry «sa hunter. Stay, we 
must christen you first—what are 
you tobe? Not more than ageneral 
and a knight, I thivk, to begin with. 
We can easily promote you as public 
enthusiasm warms up. So come 
along, General Sir Hercules O’Hal- 
loran, K. O.B.—that ought to fetch 
them. You're a trifle young fora 
colonel even, but you're big and 
burly, and the Doctor’s the only 
one who's the least likely to sus- 
pect, and I can tell him, if neces- 
sary, that the Queen insisted on 
your promotion for services at 
Conrt. Come on.” 

We had not been long in the sit- 
ting-room when a sound of ap- 





proaching wheels was heard, and a 
confused murmur of many voices 
and on looking out of the window, 
we beheld, by the dusky light of 
torch, a gig which had drawn up at 
the door. It contained two human 
figures, and was surrounded by a 
crowd of indistinct forms, who had 
apparently arrived with it. 

“The doctor and the lieuten. 
ant, of course,” said Tom, “thank 
goodness; and those weird shapes 
must be the «orps: well, they shall 
have a captain to-night; and now 
for dinner.” He rang the bell, 
which the landlord answered. “Is 
that the lieutenant who arrived just 
now ?” inquired Tom. 

“It’s Glensnorruk himsel’, sir, 
and the doctor wi’ him safe enough; 
and there’s a drove o’ billies come 
alang wi’ them. Maist likely they'll 
ha’e been waitin’ up at the bothy 
till he cam’ by; between oorsel’s, 
Tin thinkin’ there’s mair gangs on 
at that bothy than the ganger kens 
o’, but it’s no for the like o’ me——” 

“Oh, hang the bothy! ask the 
lieutenant and the doctor to come 
up.” 

In a few moments we heard a 
peculiar sound on the wooden stairs 
—a_ hurtling, griding, bumping 
sound—suggesting the idea that 
some heavy body was being pro- 
pelled upwards by an agency not 
altogether successful in resisting 
the tendency of the said body to 
gravitate to the bottom of the stairs, 
Occasional crashes took place, when 
both appeared to be involved in a 
common downfall. These crashes 
were succeeded by guttural sounds 
of the human voice, which I con- 
jectured to be profane swearing in 
Gaeiic. The ascent was, however, 
achieved, and there was a repeti- 
tion of the sounds along tle pas- 
sage leading to our room, alternated 
with quick whispers of entreaty, 
expostulation, and wrath. A heavy 
bump against our door announced 
that the expedition, whatever it 
might be, had arrived. There was 
a pause. Tom and I looked at each 
other. 
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‘“‘ What the deuce can it be?” he 
said. 

“Somebody very drunk,” I re- 
plied, “taking care of somebody 
rather worse; the Collector, for 
choice.” 

At this moment the door was 
slowly opened, and an arm, termi- 
nating in a very evil and claw-like 
hand, was extended into the room, 
and commenced a sawing vertical 
action in the air, that might mean 
deprecation, but was probably the 
result of heavy leverage going on at 
some other part of the proprietor’s 
unseen body. 

“ Come in,” cried Tom, “come 
in ;” but the saw only worked more 
vizorously, and the fingers were 
clinched as if in intense muscular 
exertion. 

“Stay out then,” shouted Tom, 
ina rage, Whereupon the saw work- 
ed for a few strokes with terrific 
vehemence, and a shoulder and 
eventnally a head made their ap- 
pearance. The head was a bald 
head, decorated on either side with 
a high and tapering horn of black 
hair; the face was swarthy and 
dingy, pierced with a pair of Chi- 
nexe-looking eyes, and corrugated 
with a wild assortment of smiles, 
or rather grins, which broke ont 
independently all over the face, 
cancelling and neutralising the ex- 
pression of each other in a most 
puzzling manner. The arm con- 
tinued to saw, and the horned head 
was butted backwards and for- 
wards as if in salutation. 

“ Mephistopheles!” I exclaimed, 


involuntarily. 

“Her name’s M’Taveesh, sir— 
M'T:veesh of Glenschnorruk, sir; 
Rifled Lifteenant, sir,” said the 
head. 

*Oh! Mr. M‘Taveesh,”’ said Tom, 
“how do youdo? I’m glad to see 
you; won’t you come in, though?” 

“How doo yew doo? and how are 
yew ? and how doo yew doo?” went 
the head, as if mechanically repeat- 
iog some formula. 

““Very well, thanks; but come 
in,” said Tom. 
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“Cant,” replied the head, 

“ Whit?” said Tom. 

“ Not able,” suid the head. 

“ Why not?’ sid Tom. 

The head tossed one of ifs horns 
back indicatively to the door and. 
murmured, ** The Collecthur.” 

“ Where?” cried Tom, 

“On her ither airm and leg,” re- 
plied the head. 

* Why, damme! he’s a regular 
old man of the sea, this infernal 
Ovllector! ” shouted Tom. 

“Run him in, Mr. M‘Tavish, and 
let’s see him; give a tug; pull 
away—all your strength—there!” 
and the head, followed by its body, 
shot comet-like into the room and 
subsided on the floor, leaving be- 
hind it, inside the door, and on the 
perpendicular, an Apparition, 

“The Collector!” said M‘Tavish, 
picking himself up, and extending 
another claw. by way of introduc- 
tion, in the direction of the new 
arrival. It was satisfactory to see 
this historical character at last. 

He was a tallish elderly man, with 
a very red face, a fixed and flaming 
eye, and white hair, on the top of 
which was perched, somewhat de- 
fiantly, a round drum-shaped boy’s 
cup with a tassel at the side—a 
head - dress evidently filched from 
the nursery below. 

He wore tartan trousers and a 
black dress- cout, with what are 
called ‘‘ weepers” on the cuffs. On 
the whole, his appearance was not 
disappointing. We tried to keep 
our gravity, aud Tom to be cour- 
teous. 

‘“‘How do you do, Mr a—a—Col- 
lector?” he said. 

The Collector spoke not a word, 
but elevated his arm with the ges- 
ture of a minister bespeaking at- 
tention for grace before meat, and 
remained in this attitude, like the 
lion rampant in the Scott.sh shield. 
I think he had seme hazy notion of 
performing a military salute, but was 
deterred by considerations of equi- 
librium. 

“Won't you sit down?” said 
Tom, trying to look as if the atti- 











tude of the lion rampant was per- 
fectly normal and expected. There 
was noanswer. The fixed eye had 
shifted its angle, and glued itself to 
a bottle of sherry which stood on 
the table; and the mind, such as it 
was, that shone through that eye, 
was in that bottle and nowhere else. 

‘“* Hadn’t he better sit down, Tom?” 
I interposed, treating the Collector 
as a jay figure. 

“ Certainly,” said Tom. 

“Well, then, here goes;” and I 
poured out a glass of sherry, and 
advanced towards the Collector. 
‘Take aglass of sherry, ensign?” I 
said. He shot out the paw to its 
full extent, and slid one foot for- 
ward in my direction. I took a step 
back, still holding out the shining 
bait. Out went the paw again, and 
another shuffling pace was effected ; 
and so on and so on till we got op- 
posite the sofa, when I turned upon 
him and decanted him into it, giv- 
ing him the wine by way of reward. 

This he devoured, and then let- 
ting the glass fall and break on the 
floor, again, as if nuthing had hap- 
pened, fastened his burning orbs on 
the bottle. It was evidently fruit- 
less to attempt any conversation 
with the wretch, so we left him to 
his contemplation, and Tom turned 
his attention to Mr M‘Tavish 

This gentleman ws, no doubt, 
according to the Strathkinahan 
standard, very sober. By compari- 
son he certainly was, but I am in- 
clined to think he was indebted for 
this happy state of things less to 


‘personal abstinence than to the 


quelling influence of two sober Sas- 
senachs, and a certain feeling of 
being on a superior moral elevation 
to the Collector. He stood up with 
his thumbs stuck into the arm-holes 
of his waistcoat, his head carried 
low, as if preparing to butt, and 
every particular square inch of his 
visage working with a spasmodic 
action. 

His English was broken and 
almost unintelligible, and every 
sentence was preceded, accompa- 
nied, and followed by a series of 
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sputterings and hootings which,” 
with the working of his face, J 
could refer to no mental emotion 
whatsoever. 

Mephistopheles, the Black Dwarf, 
the Gorilla, Waterton’s Nondescript, 
the laughing hyena, the horned 
screech-uwl, and the vampire, were 
afew of the ideas instantly suggest- 
ed by the contemplation of this 
Highlandman. 

“ Well, Mr M‘Tavish,” said Tom, 
“so you got my letter all right; I 
suppose you warned the corps, and 
I hope we shall have a good meet- 
ing, and get through our business?” 

“‘Shess, captain—tha’s adjutant, 
shess, sir. Letter? shess, Corps 
come? shess. Business? tit, tit, 
tit! no business.” Then after a 
panse, and with an insinuating as- 
sortment of puckers playing all 
over his face, ** Bheil Gaelig a’gad?” 

** What,” said Tom. 

“Spoke Gaelic? tit hish! ” 

No,” said Tom. 

“No spokes? ach tit! no spoke 
Gaelic? ” 

“But we have business, Mr 
M'‘Tavish, and very important busi- 
ness too.” 

“ Shess, sir, shess, to be certainly, 
captain, majer, adjutant, but no 
spokes? none? not a few?” 

* Devil a word,” said Tom, testily. 

“To be surely, tevil a word, ach 
tit!” 

“ This is healthy,” said Tom, for- 
getting his manners, and looking 
round at me with a shrug. The 
lieutenant also looked at me, and, 
catching his eye, I thought I read in 
it symptoms that he might speak 
better, and stick more to the point 
if he chose. The instant our eyes 
met he fired off his “ bheil Gaelig 
a’gad?” at me. 

“* No,” said Tom; “this is a gene- 
ral, and a great friend of the Queen’s, 
and he couldn't think of speaking 
it.” 

“ Ach! she’s a Queen’s freend? 
and no spokes? - Queen spoke a 
few?” 

“Not a single one,” said Tom; 
“she’d be ashamed to do it.” 
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“Tit, tit, tit! to be surely, 
Sassenach Queen—no spoke.” 

“ But about business, Mr, M‘Ta- 
vish——"”_ A diversion in his fa- 
your was, however, created by the 
entrance of the dinner, and a sud- 
den movement on the part of the 
Collector. le had sat perfectly 
motionless, and staring at the bot- 
tle; but his line of vision being in- 
tersected by the waiter, he uttered 
a low moan, rose from the sofa, and, 
with a stride and a plunge, made 
the door, and lurched out of the 
room. 

In the depths of his drunken Cel- 
tic inner-consciousness, the fellow 
was probably offended. 

“Ensign Cawmil —jist a little 
peety, she’s no greatly hersel’ the 
nicht,” said the lieutenant, ‘ She’s 
a pretty fellow, ferry preity, a good 
offisher, a good ensign—in Gaelic; 
but the nicht she’s no jist hersel’ ; 
no, sir, no jist hersel’. But we'll 
no be angry or quarrel her, no, no; 
The last was 


tit, tit! hish!” 
semi -interrogative, semi - depreca- 
tory. 


y 

* Well,” said Tom, “I can’t say 
I think it creditable. Being drunk 
and speechless may make a very ex- 
cellent officer in Gaelic, but in any 
other langnage he would be consider- 
ed a disgrace to his commission; 
and when I was only to be here for 
one night, he might, I think, have 
contrived to be sober.” 

“To be surely,” replied the lieu- 
tenant; ‘‘and she’d be trying for 
four days to do it.” 

* To do what?” 

“To lay the whisky, to be sure.” 

“To lay it in, I suppose you mean 
—and he seems to have succeeded 
to a marvel.” 

* Ach! no, tit, tit! to lay it with 
bitters and more.” 

“Well, hang me if I ever heard 
such a recipe! more whisky, do you 
mean ?” 

“‘Most certaintlee, bitters and 
more,” in the indignant tone of one 
who heard an infallible specific for 
the first time called in question. 

The landlord here announced 
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Dr. M‘Kinlay, and a little, meek, 
elderly, and apparently somewhat 
sober man walked into the room. 

“How do you do, doctor?” said 
Tom. ‘* AsI had invited the other 
officers to dine, I took the liberty of 
asking you to join us as the honor- 
ary assistunt-surgeon, and I’m de- 
lighte:| to see you.” 

‘“Much obliged, sir, and very 
proud I am to come; it’s an honour, 
sir, to me to make your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Let me present you,”’ continued 
Tom, “to Sir Hercules O'Halloran, 
whv has come down to have a look 
at the Scotch Volunteers.” Then, 
in a whispered aside, “ A very emi- 
nent man, particular friend of the 
Queen’s; might do you all a deal 
of service; he reports everything, 
sir, everything—medical service and 
all.” 

“God bless me! ” said the unsus- 
pecting doctor; “it’s a great hon- 
our, Sir Hercules, to see you, and 
to dine with you makes me very 
proud indeed. I never expected 
such a distinction, ’m sure. May 
I make so bold, Sir Hercules, as to 
ask how you left her Majesty the 
Queen?” 

Trying to combine the air of 
camps and courts, I replied with 
bland condescension that my royal 
mistress was, at the date of my last 
telegram from Windsor that fore- 
noon, in the enjoyment of exceilent 
health and spirits; had lunched in 
private; was to drive to Eton Oovl- 
lege for inspecting purposes in the 
afternoon, ‘ and by this time,” look- 
ing at my watch, “is entertaining, 
with her usual condescension, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Pope’s Legate at dinner.” 

“God bless me!” cried the doe- 
tor; “this is wonderful! And you 
heard all this to-day, Sir Hercules? 
here, far away in the Highlands? 
Excuse the freedom, but there’s 
something awful in meeting the like 
of you, Sir Hercules.” = s 

“Oh! I’m a very humble person, 
doctor; don’t imagine’ (with great 
humility) “I’m anybody to be afraid 
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of. Her Majesty is good enough to 
keep me posted up in her move- 
ments Three telegrams a-day, that’s 
all. There’s so much I have to be 
consulted about, you see; you under- 
stand me? eh?” 

* Unquestionably, Sir Hercules, of 
course. It must be a great comfort 
to her Majesty, although I say it to 
your face, sir, to have such a fine, 
atfuble, pleasant nobleman to consult 
with ; and she’ll miss you much, no 
doubt.” 

‘Tut, tut, doctor, gou flatter me, 
and make a great man of a mere 
nobedy—a poor soldier, sir, nothing 
more, who is glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, doctor.” 

I concluded with an access of con- 
descension, extending my hand, 
which the doctor took in a tumult 
of delight and awe. 

Tom warned me by a look not to 
go too far; but as he had given me 
my réle, I was determined to play it 
for myself. Besides, indeed, the 
doctor was evidently prepared to 
swallow anything. 


*- Now let us sit down to dinner,” 


siid Tom. ‘Sir Hercules, will you 
kindly face me? Gentlemen, pray 
be seated. I’m afraid the dinner 
won't be very choice.” 

Nor, in truth, was it. He who 
hath bent his hungry head over 
dinner in a Highland inn, even in 
the tourists’ season, may remember 
how much that meal is indebted to 
the keen mountain air and the ap- 
petite with which it is approached ; 
and he may therefure form some 
idea of a similar banquet out of the 
season. Fowl there was, but such 
as reminded one of the feathered 
spectre which, on arriving at a dhak 
bungalow in India, the traveller 
inevitably sees led shrieking to the 
slaughter, to serve as the piéce de 
resistance fifteen minutes after. 
Eggs were there, but such as “ Bro- 
ther Sam” describes as having 
been ‘‘very nice little eggs six 
weeks ago;” and as for the ham, 
it painfully suggested the univer- 
sal adaptability of the driver's 
boot. J 
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Our guests, however, seemed to 
enjoy it thoroughly. The doctor, 
though perched, timid and birdlike, 
on the edge of his chair, contrived 
to play an excellent knife and fork ; 
and the lieutenant, his head almost 
flush with the table, ate like a 
ghoul, albeit sorely impeded therein 
by an attempt to reconcile the nor- 
mal position of his hands in the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat with their 
duties of yielding knife, fork, and 
spoon. 

I had taken a quiet opportunity of 
hinting to Tom my su-picion that 
the lieutenant was hiding his light 
under a bushel with a view to evad- 
ing business; and that if the con- 
versation was to be kept off it fora 
time, the scoundrel would be found 
comparatively fluent, especially un- 
der the immediate influence of meat 
and drink. In pursuit of these tac- 
tics, therefore, we contrived to make 
the conversation (if such it could be 
called) general. 

We drew Glensnork on the subject 
of his farm—the merits of black- 
faced and white-faced, wool, heather, 
wintering, turnips, and other con- 
genial topics. He became com- 
paratively lucid, and by degrees, as 
glass after glass of vitriolic 
sherry descended, there was no lack 
of a certain fluency. His English 
was execrable, but he had plenty of 
it. The doctor, though penetrated 
with awe, and sitting as it were on 
the threshold of royalty, never- 
theless contrived to chat away 
pretty freely, and was of consider- 
able service in acting as a sort of 
jackal to the lieutenant, laying him 
on to topics on which he had some 
ideas, and eventually, when the 
creature passed into the narrative 
and facetious stage, drawing him 
out in what he evidently considered 
his brilliant things. In this way we 
were favoured with a little episode 
in his military career which was 
clearly held to reflect much credit 
on the lieutenant’s courage and 
wit. 

“ When the Queen had a reviews,” 
he said (his use of singulars and 
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plurals was remarkably vague and 
impartial) ‘in Edinburgh—— 
Ferry certaintlee you would be 
there, general?” 

“Oh, yes!’ I replied; “and I 
think [ remember your face there.” 

‘Most notoriouslee you would 
be seeing me there. Well, sir, 
when the Queen had her reviews 
there, I went to it with his lord- 
ship’s regiment—eight hundred 
ferry beautiful fine fellows—and 
when we were imaking the march 
into the Cannygate, a French Spies 
keepit walkin’ beside us, and lookin’ 
pretty surprised and frightened like. 
At last the Spies comes to me and 
says ‘Can these men fight?’ says 
he. And I turned to him, mighty 
fierce, and says I to the Spies, ‘Go 
away, you tamned ugly teef of a 
Spies!’ says I; ‘go and tell your 
King and your countree not to give 
them the Chance,’ and she jist 
turned aboot and went away with 
a ferry white face. I put the fear 
of deeth on to that Spies.” This 
gem he favoured us with three or 
four times, accompanying it with a 
great deal of weird laughter. 

The doctor then turned the conver- 
sation to salmon-fishing; and on my 
asking how they were off for fish in 
the river there, he replied, that 
what with stake-nets at tle mouth, 
and “ burning the water ” up above, 
there was but poor spert to be hod, 

“ Burning the water!” I said; “I 
thought that had been illegal for 
long.” 

“So it has, Sir Hercules; but it’s 
done a good deal for all. Ask 
Glensnork, Sir Hercules,” said the 
ductor, with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘Deed, doctor, and it’s a pretty 
small quantitee Glensnorruk kens 
aboot the wather; he never touches 
it;” a statement which in many 
senses was no doubt incontrovert- 
ible. 

“Ah! but your shepherds, your 
shepherds? I’m afraid they’re 
pretty guilty.” 

* Hoosh, doctor! not kilty at all; 
the shepherds be on the hills with 
the sheeps, and not able to be kilty 
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with the fishes and sawmonts in the 
wather.” 

“Well, Glensnorruk, there was 
Fraser you know——” 

“ Ach! to be certaintlee, Lauchy 
Fraser. But who made her kilty? 
Me, surr—Glensnorruk _hersel’— 
spoke to the Shirra’s man and made 
her kilty.”’ 

“Ah! how was that?” said the 
doctor. 

* Well, Lauchy be always makin’ 
his tamned ugly traffics into my 
house, and always coortin’ and 
coortin’ my servant lass for rains 
and brose, and kissin’ and trash. 
I be findin’ him pretty seldom vot 
o’ the house, and quarrelled him. 
‘Mister Lauchy,’ says I, ‘ be great- 
lee kind, and get trams and brose 
and servant lasses for yoursel’, and 
don’t be bringing yourself into my 
kitchings twice again, you nasty 
trooper!’ says I, ‘ or mavbe there'll 
be a little more said.’ Ferry well, 
two days alterhin, I be going into 
my own kitchings to crack wi’ 
Shennet, my own servant lass— 
shess, sir, my own servant Shennet 
—and there is my pretty shentle- 
man Lauchy again, wi’ a dram in 
his mooth and a big fishes beside 
him, coortin’ and quarrellin’ at 
Shennet to kettle the fishes for 
him. ‘You  plackgard!’ says I, 
‘you vagabones! you are into here 
again!’ ‘Plackgard your nanesell, 
Glenschnorruk,’ sxys he, giving me 
his peastly tongue. ‘Where have 
you been, you sloightear?’ says I. 
‘To the hills and to the  sheeps,’ 
says he. ‘Did you find that big 
sawmonts on the hills among the 
sheeps?’ says I. ‘I met her there,’ 
sayshe. ‘Ach! you tamned dreug- 
adair!’ says I; ‘I will teach you to 
come coortin’ at Shennet, you teef! 
you poacher! and to set fire to the 
wather against the law. Come to 
Donald, come to the Shirra’s man, 
and get your fishes ketiled.’ So I 
handed them, him and his fishes, to 
the lock-up, and kettled him ; and it 
was ‘Good-bye, Mr. Lauchy; ye’ve 
saved Glensclnorruk six months’ 
wage,’ which he was awed.” 
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“And where is he now?” I in- 
quired. 

“The tevil may ask the questions 
—in the chails, to be sure.” 

“* And you never paid him?” 

“Not a hapnee, the teef! he 
would have paid the Shirra for the 
poachin’ and been oct o’ the chails 
coortin’ again.” 

Glensnork was, of course, so 
much delighted with this splen- 
did ijlustration of crime, law, 
and justice, that he repeated it 
frequently; and the appreciation 
displaved by his audience bringing 
him into high good-humour, Tom 
seized the opportunity of turning 
the conversation into a_ business 
channel. 

“Well, M‘Tavish,” he said, din- 
ner being now some time over, “ I’m 
very glad to have made your ac- 
quaintance in this pleasant sort of 
way. Here’s to your very good 
health; and now I think it’s time 
to disenss the real business of the 
evening.” 

“Goot life, captain! business 
already? You must be ferry heavy 
on the speerits, if you would be 
for beginning already,” said the 
lieutenant. “No, surr; my thanks 
to you, but not a trop of tuddy 
till the wine settled herself. It 
was a mighty fine surprise for Mr. 
Lauchy when she obsairved her- 
self in the lock-up. ‘It will be 
your foun, Glenschnorruk,’ says she, 
*that——’” 

“T beg your pardon,” interrupt- 
ed Tom; “you misunderstood my 
meaning; what I wished to express 
was, that we should Jose no time 
in looking at the concern which has 
bronght us here to-night.” 

“Hoosh, captain! you would not 
be thinkin’ of that. If the post- 
boy cannot look at his own horses 
and his own concern, he must be 
a ferry poor cratur inteed, and the 
doctor’s powney Callum, she looks 
at herself. ‘It will be your fin, 
Glenschnorruk,’ says Mr. Lauchy 


‘that you are are putting on to m 
head.’ ‘My teer goot friend,’ says 
” 

“You misunderstand me again, 
Mr. MTavish,” said Tom, firmly, 
“You mnst be aware that it is new 
six montl's since you lost your cap- 
tain, and——” 

“Six months, captain? will it be 
six months sin’ the cratur died?” 

“ Six months,” said Tom. 

“Well, maybe, maybe; oich! 
oich! six months. Well, well, she 
was a nice bit cratury. ‘Yes, Mr, 
Lauchy’ seys I ‘you are ferry 
right, and you will have ve 

“The devil seize Mr. Lauchy!” 
thundered Tom, in a fury. “TI 
tell you what it is, Mr. M‘Tavish, I 
have come here to discuss business 
2nd not to waste time, and if you 
had the proper spirit si 

“Well, well, captain,” said the 
irrepressible, in the tone of one 
yielding to excessive importunity, 
“if you must set to the speerits, 
goot life! lt us yoke to them, but 
be ferry strict with Mr. Stew-art 
to give them out of his own brown 
gig.* As the meenister says, ‘Stew- 
art’s pig is like the cask o’ the 
weedy woman, with a Jast drop 
always into it. You will ken the 
meenister, captain ?” 

T:m’s wrath melted away at the 
peal of laughter with which I greet- 
ed the lientenant’s last flank move- 
ment; he joined in it, but denied 
all knowledge of the divine, and 
outmanceuvred M‘Tavish by plurg- 
ing in medias res, 

“Now, Mr. M‘Tavish,” he said, 
“have the goodness to listen without 
interrupting me. JI have come here 
to-nizht to see that the corps does 
elect a captain, and I mean to see 
that it dees, and I wish to know 
if you will support Sir William 
M'Viitie. The Lord-Lieutenant is 
anxious that he should be nomin- 
ated, and, what is more, so is the 
Queen. You must elect a Kelt- 
shire man; he is a Keltshire man, 





* An earthenware vessel called a “grey-beard” in the Lowland dialect, and 


containing a gallon, 
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and the best, and indeed the only, 
man you cao get in the district. 
Now I have said my say; let me 
hesr yours, but Jet it be to the 
point. We have had quite enough of 
Mr. Lauchy and his salmon, and 
I won’t listen to another word ex- 
cept on business.” 

“Ferry well, to be certaintlee, 
Surr, ferry well; but you will likely 
be ringin’ for Stew-art’s pig first?” 

“Certainly,” said Tom, ringing 
the bell; ‘‘and now go on.” 

“Ferry well, I was just saying 
to me ownself and to tle Collecthur 
lately, that it would be incaatious 
to be in a tremendeous hurry aboot 
the business. ‘ Collecthur,’ says I, 
‘we cannot chuvp over crayt big 
hetches and titches withoot a look 
into them.’ ‘What you say is 
a true case,’ says the Coll-cthur. 
‘You are a cliver man, Glenselinor- 
tuk,’ says he; ‘and we must not 
chump over a captain ferry hasti- 
] & ” 

“Well,” said Tom, “that’s all 
very true; but I'll be hanged if six 
months isn’t long enough to look 
at the biggest hedge cor ditch that 
was ever jumped over, and in fict 
there is to be no more delay in the 
matter. I tell you I won’t stand 
this humbug any longer, and you 
mistake your man if you think you 
can play the fool with me, Will 
you support Sir William or will 
you not ? and if not, will you pro- 
pose some one else, in opposition 
to the Queen’s wishes, and the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s and mine?” Tom 
added, demurely. 

“TI am sure,” said the doctor, on 
whom tle fiery sherry was working 
its effect perceptibly—‘I am stre 
such a statement would be suffi- 
cient for the corps; the Queen’s 
wish and the Lord-Lientenant’s and 
yours, captain, end I may add 
yours, Sir Hercules (for of course 
your feeling will be her Majesty’s), 
would weigh with them against any 
other suggestion; and | will say 
this, that if Glensnork were to set 
himse!f up in an opposition tu these 
Wishes of yours, he would pan him- 
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self, pan himself, Sir Hercules, I do 
assure you.” 

“T don’t doubt it,’ I said, as- 
suming that the process of “ pan- 
ning” was equivalent to ostracism 
in Stra*hkinahan; ‘and serve him 
right too,” I added, rather fiercely. 

“But he may be sure of this,” 
con'inued tue doctor, “ that Strath- 
kinahan will refuse to be panned 
with lim.” 

“Hoosh, doctor,” said the lieu- 
tenant, whese norinal attitude to- 
wards the doctor was that of an 
honoured patron evidently; “you 
are a ferry cliver man, but you are 
incautious to speak when you are 
not asked to spoke. Ailsie M’Leod 
is in crayt trouble with her tooth- 
gums; you had petter”’ (with a dig- 
nified wave) “go and make them 
heal—tit, tit! ” 

“The opinion of a sober profes- 
sional man,” cried the doctor, in 
hig wrath, “is at least as valuable 
as that of a being who forgets him- 
self daily with the bottle.” 

“Deed, doctor, he'll be a ferry 
smart man that forgets the pottle 
when you are into the room. Go 
away—go and sing a song to Ail- 
sie’s tuoth-gums.” 

“Come, come, gentlemen,” cried 
Tom, as the doctor was bursting 
out in huge wrath at this tu guoque, 
‘““we are forgetting ourselves; to 
business, business, business. What 
do you say, Mr. M‘Tavish—will you 
support Sir William ?” 

“ Well, well, Sir William is a fine 
man, a ferry fine nice nobleman; 
but, for God’s sake, captain, is 
Stew-art niver bringing his pig?” 

“Oh yes! this will bring him” 
(ringing the bell) ; ‘ and now go on, 
for heaven’s suke ! ” 

A. diversion, was, however, again 
created in the lieutenant’s favour 
by the entrance of the landlord, 
who informed us that the corps had 
been for a con-ilerable time await- 
ing us in the barn, and were be- 
ginning to get a “little trouble- 
some;” and as it appeared to Tom 
and myself that perhaps more might 
be done by a direct appeal to the 
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whole body than by fencing with 
their impracticable officer, we de- 
cid-d to descend at once. 

A strange scene presented itself 
to our eyes as we entered the barn. 
It was dimly lighted by a few tal- 
low candles stuck ino bottles, and 
by a stable-lantern suspended from 
a crossbeam in the centre. A heuvy 
cloud of tobacco-smoke brovded 
over all, through which were hazily 
reveled the figures of the Volun- 
teers. We had a dim panorama of 
shaggy crests of hair, of red faces, 
of twbacco-pipes, and of all manner 
of improvised drinking - vessels ; 
while the ‘hum of many voices, the 
puffing of many pipes, and the 
glugging of lips that drank greedily, 
were the sounds that met our ears. 
When our entrance was observ: d, 
suddenly uprose from the mist the 
form of a tall man with an out- 
stretched arm, and from his lips pro- 
ceeded a sound much resembling an 
ill-executed sneeze—“ Att-itshun ! ” 
The form and the voice were those of 
the Collector, who seemed to have 
partialiy succeeded in “laying the 
spirit,” and who now, in the exer- 
cise of his military function, was 
calling the room to “ attention.” 

The men all rose, looking like 
the peaks of hills appearing above 
the morning mist. 

“Saloot!” cried the Collector, 
still favouring the attitude of the 
lion rampant; whereupon the corps 
all began to make what looked like 
mesmeric passes with their right 
arms in the air. ‘ Dooble saloot! ” 
shiuted the Collector again; and 
then each msn employed his left 
arm also. which gave the pleasing 
general effect of about fifty men 
swimming for their lives in an 
ocean of tobacco- smoke. This 
movement had for me such a de- 
lightful novelty that I could not 
help remarking on it to the lieu- 
tenant, who explained with great 
pride that it was an invention of 
his own devised to meet a diffi- 
culty he had felt in receiving mere- 
ly the same salute as the Collector. 
“So I dvobled it fur my nanesel ’; 
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and if the craturs had more sirms, 
they would use plenty more of them 
for the captain and yoursel’.” 

Tom now told the lieutenant that 
he would like to see the company 
fallen in in their ranks for a minute 
or two, just to get an idea of the 
general appearance of the men. 

“ Would you put the craturs into 
rangks withoot their sojer’s clothes 
on, captain? and withont their 
guns? Tit, tit! begging your grace, 
that would be a ferry fulish-like 
trick, to be sure.” 

“TI don’t want to see their cloth. 
ing or their rifles; I want to see 
the men themselves. Have the 
goodness to full them in,” said 
Tom, firmly, “and get them into 
single ravk.” 

“Ferry goot, ferry well,” said 
the lieutenant, with a shrug. * Shoo- 
liter, be crately kind and put the 
craturs into a sirgle rank.” The 
Collector had, however, apparently 
succumbed to his old enemy aguin, 
for he only waved his arm feebly, 
and muttered, with a sert of imbe 
cile suigyer, “She kens nacthing 
aboot it,” 

“ Very well,” said Tom, “T'll do 
it myself; give me a sergeant.” 

‘‘Is there a sergeant among yet” 
cried M‘Tavish, 

** No,” shouted the collec'ive voice 
of Strathkinahan from the mi t. 

“Very well, a corporal will do,” 
said Tom. 

“Ts Corporal M‘Ildhu_ there- 
aboots?” inquired M‘Tavish, peer- 
ing into the haze. 

‘**He’s at the bothy,” shouted a 
score of voices. 

“ Why did he not take heed to 
come don ?” said the lieutenunt. 

“ He had words wi’ the Collector,” 
explained the chorus again. 

“Well, well, that’s a peety—a 
sore p-ety—and the captain here 
and all.” 

I understood the chorus to ad- 
mit, by a sort of rumbling growl, 
that it was a pity. 

‘** Well, never mind,” said Tom; 
“sive me a ‘coverer’ of some sort, 
and we'll get on.” 
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“Deed, and it’sa thing the corps 
never had, captain. There was a 
taak of sairvin’ them oot at our own 
costs ; and they would be ferry goot 
in the wat nichts if they were hap- 
penin’ to be M‘Intoshe’s clothes, 
and cheap.” 

“Isn't this nice? ” said Tom, grim- 
ly, looking round at me. “ Give 
me your right-hand man, then; I 
suppose the company has a right 
and a left ?” 

“Shess, sir! most notoriouslee, 
most certaintlee. Hand me oot 
the richt-hand man,” he cried into 
the mist. 

“She is not into here,” replied 
the chorus. 

“ Who is she then, at all?” cried 
the lieutenant. 

“Lauchy Fraser,” shouted the 
chorus, with a roar of laughter. 

“Ach! deed, and it is trooth,” 
cried the lieutenant, heartily join- 
ingin the mirth; “she is ona vee- 
sit to the shirra ;”” whereupon there 
was another roar, which put Tom 
quite out of temper, and he pounced 
personally into the mist, and seiz- 
ing the first man he found there, 
stood him up against the wall. 

“ This is the right-hand man,” he 
said; ‘and now come on, all the 
rest of you, and fallin.” And what 
with the doctor’s assistance and 
mine, he at length contrived to get 
them into a row against the wall, 
all continuing to smoke their pipes 
and to retain their drinking-vessels 
in their hands. Tom winked at 
these delinquencies, however, for 
the purpose, as he explained to me 
after, of keeping them in good- 
humour and carrying his point. 
“ Now, Mr. M‘Tavish, take command 
of them; and if your ensign can 
stand, which seems doubtful, he 
may as well take his place—it may 
keep him out of mischief, at least.” 

“T am to command them, cap- 
tain?” 

“If you please, Mr. M‘Tavish.” 

The lieutenant waddled out in 
front of the line, his hands in the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat, his head 
low, and shooting backwards and 
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forwards, like a large gander wad- 
dling heavily to a pond, while from 
his lips came a sort of preliminary 
hissing, also suggestive ef that bird. 
The hissing gradually “ boiled up,” 
so to speak, till it bubbled into a 
ery of “Oarter arrums!” where- 
upon the men gave an apologetic 
plunge in their ranks, apparently 
to imply that if they had the 
means, the lieutenant’s wish would 
be cheerfally complied with. 

“Tut, tut! Mr. M‘Tavish,” said 
Tom, stroggling between laughter 
and indignation, ‘‘I don’t mean 
that; take command in the regular 
way.” 

“Shoolter arrums!” shouted the 
bewildered lieutenant, and again 
the corps executed a sort of pas 
@ extase. 

“Fall in on the right, Mr. 
M‘Tavish,” said Tom, with a 
desperate effort to keep his coun- 
tenance; “and, for the love of 
heaven, take your hands out of 
your waistcoat, and hold up your 
head, and try to look like a reason- 
able being for three minutes!” he 
added as the lieutenant moved 
sulkily to his position. 

The arrangements being at last 
completed, including the position of 
the Collector, who, by way of com- 
promise, was accommodated with a 
stool on the left flank, Tom and I 
walked slowly down the rank and in- 
spected the men. They were a fine set 
of fellows, certainly—tall, sinewy, 
broad-shouldered, and athletic-look- 
ing. Many, indeed, bore very un- 
equivocal traces of the manner in 
which they had occupied their time 
at “the bothy;” but there was no 
disgraceful case like that of the 
Collector, the intermittent nature 
of whose inebriety made it difficult 
to deal with on any uniform sys- 
tem. The men, as a rule, stood 
steadily enough in the ranks, 
though in one or two exceptional 
cases an attempt was made to 
shake hands with the inspecting 
officer as he passed. 

“Gentlemen,” said Tom, when 
the inspection was completed, “I 
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have to congratulate you on your 
fine, I may say your soldier-like, 
appearance. I had often heard of 
the fine physigue, you have in this 
district, ” (“it could not have 
becn the feesick of Dr. M'‘Kin- 
ley,” interpolated M‘Tavish, still 
rankling at his medical friend), 
“and I am not disappointed. A 
fine physique, and the mental intel- 
ligence which you evidently pos- 
sess, are immense advantages ;_ but: 
they must be properly applied, and 
there are two things that can alone 
compass this end—drill and disci- 
pline. As it is with the regular, so 
it is with the volunteer soldier. I 
am sorry to find, with regard to the 
first, that you have been unfortu- 
nate in losing your drill-sergeant ; 
but Iam now making arrangements 
to supply his place. With regard 
to the second, the grand essential 
is, that the corps should be fully 
and efficiently officered; above all 
things, that there should be at its 
head a competent captain—a man 
of intelligence, energy, and, I may 
add, social position. A long period 
has elapsed since the death of your 
late captain, and no step has been 
taken to elect and nominate his 
successor to the Lord-Lieutenant. 
I have made frequent representa- 
tions to ycur officers on this score, 
but without any result. I have 
therefore personally visited you 
for the double purpose of inspect- 
ing the corps, and of impressing 
upon you all the necessity of at 
once proceeding to elect a captain. 
When I say that J am inspecting 
the corps, I do not speak correctly, 
for I am in reality on this occa- 
sion only the attendant of the dis- 
tinguished General Sir Hercules 
O’Halloran, who, in his capacity of 
Inspector-General of Reserves, does 
you the honour of being present 
here to-night, and may not impro- 
bably feel himself called upon to 
address a few words of advice to 
you on the subject I have been in- 
sisting upon. When I mention 
that Sir Hercules, in addition to 
his great military distinction, is so 








highly honoured as to be the confi- 
dential adviser of our beloved Soy- 
ereign, you will, I am sure, concur 
with me in the propriety of at once 
giving three cheers for that emi- 
nent officer. Hip! hip! hip! hur. 
rah!” The cheers were given with 
right goodwill, till roof and rafters 
rang; and then Tom gravely con- 
tinued his oration: “The Lord- 
Lieutenant will not appoint a gen- 
tleman to that position without 
your nomination, and I must tell 
you that he is not a little surprised 
and disappointed at the delay which 
has taken place. It would not be 
right for me to conceal from you, 
and I have Sir Hercules’s sanction 
to mention, that pain and surprise 
have also been excited in far more 
august quarters, by what he has 
felt himself compelled to stigma- 
tise as ‘this unseemly tardiness ;’ 
but to-night I am confident this 
stigma will be removed, and I 
now propose that we proceed at 
once to elect a gentleman to the 
vacant position. I will not trouble 
you to stand in the ranks while 
this goes on; but I earnestly re- 
quest you to sit down in an or- 
derly manner, and discuss the mat- 
ter in a business-like way. To the 
right face! Break off!” The 
men tumbled out of their ranks, 
and reseated themselves on the 
benches; the Collector obeyed the 
order by turning a back somer- 
sault off his stool; and the lieuten- 
ant waddled back into civil life 
much relieved, to lay aside the crown 
of office. ‘“ Now,” said Tom, “ let 
us discuss the matter quietly. I say 
Sir William M‘Vittie is our best 
man, and that we ought to elect 
him at once. Light your pipe, 
M'‘Tavish, and give us your opin- 
ion.” 

“Sir William is no doot a ferry 
fine, nice, parteecular, pretty fellow, 
captain,” said the lieutenant, em- 
phasising each epithet with a draw 
at his pipe, in which an inordinate 
amount of suctional power was em- 
ployed; “but if a captain is to 
be aal the goot things that you 
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have spoke into your bit speech, 
Sir William will not be our man.” 
“How d’ye mean?” inquired 


Tom. : 

“ Angus M‘Rioch, will you be 
eraytly kind, and tell the captain 
whether Sir William is for the dip- 
ping or for the smearing of the 
sheeps?” said the lieutenant, in a 
voice of the deepest solemnity. 

“Dipping!” bellowed the whole 
room as one man, 

“Ferry well, captain, you will 
not, after that, again be speaking 
for Sir William,” said M‘Tavish, 
with the air of one who has got rid 
of the first of a series of difficulties, 
and proceeds to handle the next, 
confident of success, 

“But I don’t see what that has 
got to do with the question,” urged 
Tom. ‘As he has neither got to 
dip nor smear the Volunteers, I 
don’t think it matters what he does 
with his sheep.” 

“There niver was a yowe, there 
niver was a tupp, there niver was a 
wedder dipped yet at aal on to the 
holdings of my father’s son; there 
niver will be a yowe, there niver 
will be a tupp, there niver will be 
a wedder dipped on to his hold- 
ings,” said a lantern-jawed old fel- 
low in a sort of chant; and the 
somewhat irrelevant statement was 
received with much applause, and 
evidently held to strengthen the 
case against Sir William. 

“What would the old red man, 
Oolin-with-the-crooked-nose, have 
said to all the dippings and the 
trash, Angus?” inquired another 
anti-Sir William-ite; but the Nestor 
only smoked with ineffable grim- 
ness. He had uttered, and that, he 
evidently thought, should settle the 
matter without further parley. 

“There was once a pollis-offisher, 
by the name of M‘Ardle, in the 
Strath,” suggested another of the 
party, “ but he is not into it now. 
Will somebody be ferry kind, and 
say who pit him oot?” 

“Sir William!” cried a dozen 
voices. 

“T suppose a pollis-offisher is to 
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have no mouth in this Strath,” 
observed a gentleman largely pro- 
vided in respect of that feature, 
and with complexional indications 
that neither in eating nor in speak- 
ing was it principally employed. 

“M‘Ardle was not a drucken 
man,” hiecoughed the Ovllector. 
“He tasted—at a time—like me; 
it was his dewty—Sir William pit 
him oot for—for his dewty. His 
name was Peter.” And much 
honour was done to these decidedly 
hazy propositions. 

“If Sir William is to be captain 
in the Strath, the Volunteers may 
ferry quickly put their mouths into 
the store wi’ the guns, and not 
bring them oot again,” suggested 
another satirist. 

“After the shearin’, when the 
ball was in the barn at Craig-Vittie, 
there was plenty of tea, but I did 
not obsairve anything for a man- 
body to drink,” said another. 

“Tf Sir William is to be captain, 
he will have to list the auld wives 
into the company. Betty M‘Cand- 
lish will make a ferry parteecular 
fine lieutenant to him, and Ailsie 
M'Leod will be ensign instead of 
the Collector.” 

“Sir William is a temperanst 
man at his heart.” 

“And a temperanst man is a 
teirant.” 

“And we will have no teirants 
and no teiranny here.” 

Loud applause followed these 
heroic sentiments, and the lieu- 
tenant, turning to Tom, observed, 
“You see, captin, Sir William is 
a parteecular nice goot nobleman, 
but the Volunteers will not be for 
having a teirant for their captain.” 

‘“* But there is no one else in the 
district you can elect, and as you 


must elect some one, why you 
must elect Sir William. It’s all 
nonsense about tyranny. Sir Wil- 


liam is an excellent man, and no 
more a teetotaller than I am, 
though, of course, he doesn’t think 
that every parade is to be turned 
into a drinking bout. When you 
know him better, when he is mixed 
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up with you as your captain, you 
will find all these things you’ve 
been hearing about him are non- 
sense, and I hear he is going to re- 
side regularly at Craig-Vittie.” 

“If I might make bold to say a 
word,” said a diplomatist, whose 
opinion was evidently held in high 
esteem, “I would say this, that if 
we must elect a captain, we must 
elect him; but if there is no one 
into the Strath who is shootable 
for the poseetion, then, for Got’s 
sake, let us not at aal forget that 
there is other places with shootable 
people into them. We will elect 
some ferry crayt man; we wilil 
elect the Prince of Whales. He 
will be captain to the company ; 
but we will not be troubling him, 
and he will not be troubling him- 
self to come down to the Strath for 
the dreels; and so we will have a 
captain and no teiranny.” 

This novel method of solving the 
difficulty found universal favour; 
and M‘Tavish at once abandoned 
his Fabian policy, and became clam- 
orous for instant action as to the 
Prince’s election. 

Tom took me out of the room for 
consultation. ‘Did you ever see 
such an impracticable set of devils? ” 
he said. ‘‘ What’s to be done?” 

“Arguing won't mend matters, 
that’s clear,” I replied. ‘‘ Give me 
some particulars about this Sir 
William, and I'll see what I can 
do.” Tom did so, and I Jearned 
that Sir William had quite recently 
succeeded to the property; that he 
had lived principally abroad in the 
diplomatic service, and was as yet 
almost unknown in the Strath; but 
that he was about to settle on his 
acres, and that his co-operation and 
assistance would be of the greatest 
importance in saving the Volunteer 
movement in the Jocality from death 
by alcoholic drowning. He was re- 
ported to be a very sensible man; 
and though neither the tyrant nor 
the ascetic he was alleged to be by 
the corps, he had, on a recent short 
visit to the Strath, been not a little 
startled and scandalised at the ex- 


traordinarily chronic state of fud- 
dlement in which its inhabitants 
lived, and had expressed himself 
pretty broadly on the subject, and, 
in one or two instances, made a 
clearance of: the most inveterate 
offenders. inc ille lacryme. “Tn 
fact,” Tom concluded, “he is just 
the man to keep these dipsomaniacs 
in order; and I know he will accept 
if he is elected.” 

“Very well,” said J, “you had 
better let me speak to them. Just 
say that ‘the General’ will address 
a few observations to the corps.” 

When we returned to the meet- 
ing we found that they had just 
elected the Prince of Wales nem, 
con., and were expecting with flam- 
ing eyes the arrival of the “ glasses 
round” with which the lieutenant 
had suggested they should celebrate 
the event “ at their own costs.” 

Three cheers for “our captain, 
the Prince,” were given somewhat 
defiantly on our entrance; and, on 
the whole, matters bore a decidedly 
unsatisfactory aspect. 

** Gentlemen,” cried Tom, “ Lieu 
tenant-General Sir Hercules O’Hal- 
loran, K. OC. B., Inspector of the Re- 
serve Forces, will address you;” 
and I stepped forward, desperately 
determined that if unscrupulous 
impudence could avert the collapse 
of the Keltshire “ Ad. Batt.” and 
the loss of my friend Tom’s ap- 
pointment, it should not be want- 
ing to me on this occasion. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “first of 
all I must express to you, as re- 
presenting the Royal Family, my 
very sincere thanks for the honour 
which you have so loyally and so 
very properly bestowed upon us— 
I mean, upon the Prince of Wales. 
Gentlemen, you have done honour 
to yourselves in honouring him— 
(cheers)—and before I go further 
I beg that you will allow me, on 
behalf of the Queen, to defray the 
expense of the farther honour which 
you propose to offer him in drink- 
ing his health.” (Loud and _pro- 
tracted cheering, during which I 
tried to look as if the Privy purse 
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was at that moment in my port- 
manteau up-stairs.) “But having 
said thus much, it deeply grieves 
me to add that duty and my in- 
structions compel me to decline, 
with every expression of grati- 
tude, the honor which you have 
done to his Royal Highness,” 
(Murmurs, soothed by the arriv- 
al of the liquor, during which I 
paused for a second or two.) 
“Yes, gentlemen,” I resumed, “ it 
is my painful duty to be obliged 
to decline. You must all be aware, 
of course, that the Prince, from his 
position and natural affability, is 
perpetually importuned to accept 
situations similar to that which 
you have offered him to-night. In 
such great numbers are they of- 
fered to him, indeed, that to fill 
one tithe of them, even in a nomi- 
nal and honorary way, would strain 
and overtax his royal energies mest 
insupportably. Under these cir- 
cumstances we were obliged to 
come to a fixed determination; and 
I assure you that in coming to it 


I experienced the greatest hesita- 
tion and difficulty, but having been 
come to, it cannot be deviated from. 
It was this,—that the Prince should 
only consent to take command of 
one corps atatime. What that corps 
should be it was of course left for 


me to decide; and after renewed 
hesitation my choice fell upon— 
upon—upon the corps which— 
now enjoys that distinction. 

“The Prince himself, with that 
self-abnegation which characterises 
him, has frequently implored me 
to reconsider the matter, and bring 
him into a wider connection with 
a movement which he honours and 
admires. 

“Supported by her Majesty, I 
have, hovever, remained firm; and 
you must pardon me if I say that 
even the impression which you as 
a corps have made upon me to- 
night, and the absording interest 
which you clearly take in your 
duties, cannot make me waver. 

“On Monday night, the night 
before I left London, I was dining 
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in private with the Prince and the 
Duke of COambridge; and _ his 
Royal Highness, understanding 
that I was about to proceed north- 
ward on my tour of inspection, 
again reverted to the subject. ‘Are 
you still as obstinate as ever, Her- 
cules?’ said his Royal Highness. 
‘Please your Royal Highness, I 
am a rock,’ I replied. ‘As the 
Russians found at Inkerman,’ re- 
marked the Duke of Oambridge.” 
(“Three cheers for Sir Hercu- 
les!” cried the doctor, which were 
rather quiveringly given, however.) 
“*Won’t you give me a corps in 
each of the'three kingdoms?’ urged 
the Prince. ‘It can’t be done at 
any price, your Royal Highness,’ 
I replied, firmly but respectfully. 
‘I like the Scotch,’ continued 
the Prince. ‘They are a noble 
race,’ I replied; ‘especially the 
Highlanders.’ ‘You should have 
seen them following me up the 
Alma Heights,’ said the Duke. 
‘Give me a Scotch corps, Gene- 
ral,’ said the Prince—‘there’s a 
good fellow.’ ‘It cuts me to the 
heart to say “No,” sir, I replied. 
‘But what am I to say to all 
these fine fellows?’ he inquired, 
pulling out a bundle of papers, 
which were requisitions from the 
Kirkintilloch, Kilbogie, Slaman- 
nan, Cowcaddens, and other corps. 
‘You can show your interest in 
them by nominating the gentleman 
you would wish to fill the post in- 
stead of your Royal Highness,’ I re- 
plied. ‘It is a happy thought,’ said 
the Prince; ‘but it is impossible 
for me to go down to Kilbogie 
and Cowcaddens at present, and I 
would not nominate a substitute 
without being sure of him, as, of 
course, where J nominate, the corps 
can’t refuse to elect.’ ‘Leave it 
all to Sir Hercules,’ said the 
Duke; ‘his judgment in all mili- 
tary matters is simply the best in 
the country.’ ‘Your Highness 
does me infinite honour,’ I re- 
plied. ‘Pooh, pooh! only your 
due, O'Halloran,’ said the Duke. 
‘Well, O’Halloran, would you 
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mind going to these places for 
me,’ said the Prince, ‘to say that 
I thank the corps with all my 
heart, and that I leave you to act 
for me and nominate a substi- 
tute?’ ‘It is my duty and de- 
light to do what your Royal High- 
ness wishes,’ I replied. ‘But you 
must be very careful in your selec- 
tion, General; you must be sure that 
the man is fit in every way—above 
all, that he is a district proprietor ; 
—and when you have made your 
choice you must be firm. Remem- 
ber that for the moment yon are 
the Prince of Wales; and if any 
other corps should elect me while 
you are in the north, pray go to 
them also, and select a substitute 
for me. I am ashamed to give 
you so much trouble. ‘Don’t 
mention it, Prince,’ I replied; ‘I 
will carry out your instructions to 
the letter.’ 

“Well, gentlemen, I have been 
to Kirkiutilloch, I have been to Kil- 
bogie, to Slamannan, and to Cow- 
caddens, and in each of these places 
I have made, I think, satisfactory 
appointments. In one instance the 
corps had set their hearts upon a 
gentleman I could not appoint; 
but I am bound to say, that the 
moment they became aware of the 
ground on which I stood, they 
evinced the patriotic and loyal 
self-denial which is characteristic 
of the volunteer, and at once ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm the gentle- 
man I had selected. 

‘*Now, gentlemen, by your selec- 
tion of the Prince to-night you 
have virtually thrown, as you must 
see, the appointment of your cap- 
tain into my hands; for though, 
as a matter of form, I shall simply 
propose a gentleman to you, you 
will, as a matter of course, accept 
him; and standing in this position, 
I feel the grave responsibility 
which rests upon me. On the one 
hand, it is most unpleasant to me 
to run counter to your inclina- 
tions; but on the other, the duty 
I owe to the Prince is paramount. 

“As far as my own convictions 
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go, however, I have no hesitation in 
making my selection. In many dis. 
tricts where I might be called upon 
to act as I am to-night, I should 
require time for inquiry and con- 
sideration; but here, in Strathkin- 
ahan, I find ready to my hand the 
right man, and that in the person 
ofone of my oldest and dearest 
friends, a man of great distine- 
tion, high character, probity, and 
Presbyterian principles—a man, in 
fact, every inch a man and a g0l- 
dier. I allude to my honourable 
friend Sir William M(‘Vittie of 
Craig-Vittie, Baronet.” 

A perfect howl of indignation 
rose from the party, upon whom 
this came like a thunderclap. It 
was necessary to take a high tone 
at once, so “ Volunteers!” I cried, 
raising my voice sternly, “you 
forget in whose presence you vir- 
tually are. Situated as you are, 
this unseemly demonstration is very 
nearly approaching to a seditious 
ery, and I trust” (with grim em- 
phasis) “that I shall never have 
to report or to punish sedition in 
Strathkinahan. I propose to you 
Sir William M‘Vittie. I am sorry 
there is a prejudice against him, 
but I can’t help it. How ground- 
less it is I well know. 

“His views upon certain practi- 
cal matters, such as the dipping of 
sheep, may not be as healthy as I 
could wish, but a residence in Strath- 
kinahan will correct them. As to 
his being a temperance man, that 
I repudiate, on behalf of my old 
friend, as a personal insult; and 
when I tell you that at Court, 
where he is known well, his singu- 
lar power of consuming claret and 
other fluids has procured for him the 
nickname of “Gallon”? M'‘Vittie, 
you will, I think, acquit him of 
any such baseness.”’  (“ Hurrah! 
hurrah!” from the doctor and Tom, 
slightly joined in by a few con- 
verts.) 

“T beg to propose him, then, as 
a fit and proper person to be Cap- 
tain of the Strathkinahan Volun- 
teers, and I expect the proposal to 
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be seconded and carried unani- 
mously.”’ 

“JT second it, Sir Hercules!” 
cried the doctor, at once. 

“And it is carried, nem. con.,” I 
added, hastily. “Get paper, pen, 
and ink, and I will draw the re- 
quisition.” 

‘“T make so bold as to make a 
protest against it,” said the diplo- 
matist. 

It was necessary to nip this sort 
of thing in the bud by a coup @ état, 
so I replied, with fierce energy, ad- 
vancing and gobbling at the fellow, 
“Hold your tongue, sir! you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, sir! All 
your brother volunteers blush for 
you, sir! Another word, and I 
shall turn you out of the corps, and 
out of the room, and send you to 
the lock-up, sir! ” 

This quelled the fellow; and the 
rest of them accepted me as appa- 
rently a sort of dictator, endowed 
with the fullest legislative and exe- 
cutive powers. No farther difficulty 
was made; and after I had ordered 
another round of liquor to the 
health of the Queen, another to the 
health of Sir William, and a third 
in honour of Tom and myself, cer- 
tain hieroglyphs were dashingly ap- 
pended to the requisition; and the 
meeting broke up in the highest 
delight, after singing “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and dancing hand in hand 
round the prostrate and senseless 
form of the Collector. 

Next morning we departed at 
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daybreak, and posted the requisi- 
tion at the first village. I confess 
I had many misgivings as to what 
the morning feelings of the Volun- 
teers might be, and whether, in my 
wish to serve Tom, I might not 
have run him into a serious scrape. 
All, however, went well, and in 
three weeks I had the satisfaction of 
seeing Sir William gazetted. And 
now I can assure my readers that 
the pious fraud has turned out to 
admiration. 

The Strathkinahans are now a 
flourishing corps, and Sir William 
and Tom are still flourishing in 
their official connection with the 
once tottering ‘ Ad. Batt.” 

For once, then, the efforts of a 
practical joker have been produc- 
tive of beneficial results, for my 
friend Tom has much _ benefited 
therefrom, and thereby, in Strath- 
kinahan, the Volunteer institution 
has been placed on a solid and 
satisfactory basis; so that though 
the austere may decline to admit 
the Horatian “Dulce est desipere 
in loco,” perhaps the blending in 
this case of the “utile” with the 
“dulce” may lead them’ to find 
extenuating circumstances in the 
outrageous audacity of my conduct. 
Tom has no doubt whatsoever on 
the subject. Looking over my 
shoulder as I write, he bawls out— 

“Omne tulit punctum qui mis- 
cuit utile dulci.” “You carried my 
point for me, old boy, and I’m for 
ever grateful.” 
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I nave been anxious to learn 
from Mrs. O’Dowd what impression 
prevails in Ireland regarding the 
Church disendowment measure 
amongst her own friends; and 
whether they really feel that the 
great pacification scheme of the 
Government will be a success. 
Her reply is not reassuring. Any 
satisfaction she condescends to ex- 
press is on the score of the pleasure 
the Bill has afforded “the dear Holy 
Father;” and, indeed, she tells me 
more of what is felt at Rome than 
at Dublin on the downfall of the 
Church. 

The social status of the Parson 
was the permanent insult to the 
Priest; and the really revolution- 
ary feature of the measure consists 
in the downfall of the Gentleman, 
and not the injury to a Church. 
Of course, she says, ‘‘It is only a 
part of the debt long due to Ire- 
land;” but I am so used to this 
now, that I verily believe if an 
Irishman got to heaven, he’d de- 
clare it was only an instalment of 
some beatitude that he had a right 
to from his ancestors! For the 
first time for years her letter con- 
tains no lament over the loss of our 
landed property and the sale of 
O’Dowdville under the Court; and 
I can plainly see that she regards 
the possession of an Irish estate as 
a very transient bliss, and thinks 
what is sauce for the Churchman 
will be a very meet condiment for 
the Landlord. 

She gives me a long list of people 
shot or shot at during the last 
couple of months, only showing, 
what I have often said, that chronic 
disaffection in Jreland was always 
more fatal to life than the acute at- 
tack of rebellion. The language is 
everywhere the same—No Par- 
son, no Landlord; and the benign 
rulers who have conceded the one 
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boon will surely not withhold the 
other. Indeed, every argument for 
the former will, with very little 
change, serve for the latter. First 
of all, the Badge-of-Conquest cant, 
if it mean anything at all, is fully 
as applicable to rent as to tithe; 
and when for the Church of the 
Minority you read the words Land 
of the Minority, the sentence runs 
on to its consequence just as glibly 
and just as naturally. Nobody 
is stupid enough nowadays to ap- 
peal to the rights of property or 
the sacredness of title ; and when we 
ask what the landlord “did for Tim 
Flanigan,” that Tim should pay him 
so much every March or September, 
it will be as hard to answer the 
question as when it was propounded 
about the parson and his tithe. 

The English press is somewhat 
grandiloquent on the admirable 
spirit with which the Catholics of 
Ireland have welcomed this tri- 
umph over their opponents. There 
has been no exultation, no display 
of unseemly joy, none of the inso- 
lence of success. The reason for all 
this admirable self-control is simply 
this, that the Catholics accept the 
boon as a mere dividend of what 
they deem their due; they are not 
exultant over two shillings in the 
pound where they mean to be paid 
in full, and with heavy interest be- 
side. The priests are far too cunning 
to make any display of their delight; 
and as for the laity, this blow to the 
Established Church was never a 
great boon to them. That blessed 
cant, Badge of Conquest, shows how 
much there was of sentiment in the 
grievance; fur certainly very few 
Irishmen ate their dinner the less 
heartily because Ireland had been 
once conquered by the Saxon. 

There is always a ludicrous con- 
tradiction in attendance on any- 
thing when it is distinctively called 
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Irish. An Irish lord, an Irish 
estate, an Irish diamond, an Irish 
colliery, and an Irish anecdote, 
somehow convey to English hearers 
impressions painfully dashed by a 
disparaging adjective; and when we 
remember that O’Connell was called 
the Liberator, because no man sub- 
jected so many of his followers to 
imprisonment, it may not be so far- 
fetched to imagine that Mr. Glad- 
stone, as the Irish Pacificator, will 
originate more and more deadly 
strife than we have known for many 
a year back, except we admit Irish 
pacification, like Irish reciprocity, 
to be only one-sided. 

The Italians are very like the 
Irish, and many of the proverbs 
of the one are popular adages with 
the other. They have one, however, 
in Italy, which I do not remember 
amongst ourselves. The toad, it is 
said, has no tail, because “he did 
not ask for one at the creation.” 
Now, if we have not the maxim, 
we understand its wisdom, and we 
should have as many tails as a 
pasha if it only needed asking. 

The priests and their party—for 
it is a party in Ireland—have long 
had the credit for a certain amount 
of moderation, because there were 
always some others who asked more 
than they. While Father Cullen 
bargained for the downfall of the 
Protestant Church, the mutilation 
of the Irish University, and the 
concession of the whole education 
of the country into the hands of 
the priests, there were Fenians who 
cried out for the expulsion of the 
English bodily, and the entire in- 
dependence of Ireland. And in 
this way the Cardinal came out 
a3 a man of moderate views, who 
walked in the ways of the Con- 
stitution, eschewed all resort to 
measures of violence, and placed 
implicit trust in the wisdom of 
Parliament. The Don’t - nail -his- 
ear-to-the-pump allocutions with 
which he exhorted his flock against 
landlord murder were read with 
admiration in England, and, partly 
through selfishness, partly stupid- 
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ity, were supposed to be sufficient 
evidence of Roman Catholic loy- 
alty. The Irish proprietor living 
in a remote district, with his shut- 
ters lined with sheet-iron and his 
revolver on the sideboard, scarcely 
took so philosophic a view of his 
Eminence’s logic. He knew better 
what such admonitions meant; and, 
to do the priests justice, there is 
very rarely any ambiguity in their 
exhortations. 

When the reverend father from 
the altar had on three successive 
Sundays impressively and sonor- 
ously demanded, ‘ Who stole Darby 
Delaney’s vinegar?” and received 
no answer, he supplemented on the 
last occasion, in a tone of heartfelt 
humiliation, “Jim Riley, Jim Ri- 
ley, you trate me with contimpt.” 
It is needless to add that the vine- 
gar was restored after this. 

It is not merely the eloquent sim- 
plicity of this appeal that we are 
called on to admire here, but the 
tender delicacy by which Mr. Riley 
was recalled to a sense of honour 
without the faintest aspersion on 
his character; and here is what 
constitutes the true excellence of 
the address from the altar. “I know 
nothing about your landlord or his 
agent, but I hear you have been 
turned out of your holding, and 
that you and your family are living 
under the shelter of a ditch. I 
hope you have patience to bear it. 
I hope, when the dark nights come 
on, and the gig-lamps shine through 
the blackness, and the sharp trot of 
his mare apprises you that the man 
who turned you out to starve is 
then hastening home to his com- 
fortable dinner—I hope, I say, if 
you rush out on the road, it will 
be to send a blessing, not a stone, 
after him. I hope all this, but I 
confess I’d be little surprised if my 
hope turned out ill-founded.” 

It is in our perorations we shine 
in Ireland. ‘‘ May the blessing of 
the Almighty Father follow your 
honour all the days of your life,” 
whined the old hag, as she trotted 
after the gentleman; and then see- 
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ing at last that her entreaty had 
not moved him, she added, ‘and 
never overtake you!” 

Mr. Gladstone has. not heard the 
end of the Irish blessing on his 


labours; and though I am not par. 
ticularly sensitive on the score of 
such benedictions, I’m free to own 
I would rather he had to bear it 
than I had. 


CROWNING THE EDIFICE. 


I have always maintained that 
the Emperor of the French had no 
other politique than one of con- 
tingency; that there was no fore- 
cast in his view of affairs; and 
that, like a bad whist-player, he 
played simply with reference to the 
trick on the table, and had not the 
most distant conception of its in- 
fluence on the whole game :—that 
an air of great reserve, a remark- 
able talent for silence, an eye like 
a window of ground glass, admit- 
ting little light within, but obsti- 
nately refusing all information to 
those without, lent great aid to the 
impression of his thoughtful and 
reflective character. I know well 
that such as enjoyed the privilege 
of closer intimacy with him saw 
these disguises, and read him with 
a far more just estimate of his ca- 
pacity. 

We have only to remember the 
Italian campaign, with its abrupt 
ending after Solferino—the lJuck- 
less Mexican expedition—and later 
again, his utter discomfiture at the 
results of the late war in Germany 
—to see that he foresaw nothing, 
provided for nothing; that though 
he looked mysteriously, and uttered 
his oracular platitudes with the air 
of profound thought, he neither 
took in the greatness of what was 
passing before his eyes, or had the 
very vaguest conception of the con- 
sequences that must follow. 

As a pool may be muddy without 
being deep, a man may be moody 
without being imaginative; and a 
brooding temperament may pass 
muster with many for a thought- 
ful disposition and a constructive 
ability. I can well imagine that a 
far abler man might have had a 
less brilliant success. His strong- 


hold throughout his whole career 
has been the exact opposite his 
character has presented to every 
trait and feature of the people he 
ruled over. Todleben’s earthworks 
never presented a more formidable 
front to the Allied artillery than 
did this impassive temperament to 
the furious assaults and biting sar- 
casms of this excitable people. 

Now the man who can _ upset 
the chess-board need never be 
checkmated; so was it at Somma 
Campagna as, before that, in the 
Crimea. He stood up, and said he 
would play no more. What avail 
all your plans, all your combina- 
tions, against this? You cannot 
force him down upon his seat and 
order him to continue to stake his 
pieces; and to the vulgar apprecia- 
tion there is no skill at the game 
carries so much the impress of 
cleverness as this abrupt and mys- 
terious resolve to risk no more, 
Ah! he sees more than we do, he sus- 
pects—heaven knows what! That 
keen intelligence has pierced the 
cloud that obscures our vision. He 
is not like us. The history of the 
late concessions is abundant evi- 
dence of a mind that is only awak- 
ened by the actual presence of an 
emergency, and deals with that 
emergency as though it comprised 
all the difficulty of the situation. 
As though to show how little he 
associated himself with the spirit 
of the new demands for liberty, he 
takes especial pains to keep his 
ministers in the dark as to his 
intentions. He takes his resolves 
apart from them; and at the very 
moment he is supposed to concede 
the demand for responsibility in 
the minister, he is actually show- 
ing the country that a minister has 
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nothing to divulge, nothing to 
maintain, and nothing to stand by. 
Nor is this enough, but he dissolves 
the Chamber at the very moment of 
their exultation, lest perhaps they 
should overeat the fresh bread of 
their freedom, and not be as mo- 
derate in their appetites as when 
a little staleness had impaired its 
temptation. He is not quite sure 
of his game, and he upsets the 
chess-board. 

Our surprise is not with what 
little reason this world is governed, 
but with what few resources our 
rulers are gifted. With a cant and 
a mock concession one can go on for 
along time. ‘Crowning the Edi- 
fice’ serves for the one-—coquetting 
with ‘ministerial responsibility” 
will sufficé for the other. For what 
or to whom are ministers to be re- 
sponsible? Isit for the acts of one 
who declares that by the voice of the 
nation he is above responsibility? 
Is it for him who proclaims that he 
will concede nothing of his power, 
assuming that power to be the safe- 
guard of the people? 

The press in England hailed the 
late concessions as an immense gain 
to the cause of liberty. Some Brum- 
magem resemblance they bore to 
our home notions delighted them. 
Our insular self-conceit is always 
flattered by the notion that, when 
foreigners imitate us, they are on 
the highroad to an advanced civilisa- 
tion ; and there would be no end to 
our enthusiasm if a member of the 
French Legislature would widen 
the brim of his hat and speak dis- 
paragingly of the Senate. French- 
men, it must be owned, are not so 
highly gratified with the Imperial 
munificence, and regard the per- 
emptory way in which the House 
was prorogued as a very strange 
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corollary on a newly-acquired in- 
dependence. Constitutionalism is 
a plant of slow growth. I am not 
quite sure that the seed of it has 
yet been sown in France. Oe¢er- 
tainly a Chamber of Deputies is 
not a House of Commons; nor is 
it very clear to me that, with our 
system of putting ministers to the 
question on every possible subject, 
from a Reform to the Rinderpest, 
any government in France would 
be practicable at all. There is a 
great tendency in the present day, 
however, to introduce what are call- 
ed “checks” into all State machin- 
ery; and we have actually got to 
love friction for the inconvenience 
of it. The safety of Austria is sup- 
posed to reside in the balanced 
antagonism of the various forces, 
andthe prosperity of the State is 
guaranteed by a Catholic monarch, 
a Protestant Premier, and an Infidel 
Council. So, whois to say what 
virtue may not be in a system that 
provides a ministry who must an- 
swer for everything except the will 
of him who decrees everything, and 
be responsible for all in France ex- 
cept the rule of the crown? 

Don Carlos was said to have been 
granted by Louis Philippe the valu- 
able power “to reside in any part 
of France he liked, provided he 
selected the city of Bourges; ” so in 
like manner the Emperor concedes 
ministerial responsibility on the 
condition that his own prerogative 
remains untouched; and says, ‘* Bad- 
ger M. Rouher to your heart’s con- 
tent, and leave me to administer 
the kingdom!” And this he calls 
“Crowning the Edifice.” For my 
own part, I think the building look- 
ed just as plausible without the roof 
as with one. 
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OUR SMALL BENEFACTORS. 


I have been sorely vexed through 
life with a class of people of whom, 
so far as I am aware, no moralist 
has spoken, nor any censor exposed 
the demerits. 

To me, long-suffering, these peo- 
ple have proved a torture in a 
degree totally disproportioned to 
their apparent power to annoy, just 
as the irritation of a nettle-rash is 
more intolerable than the sufferings 
ofa fever. I will not venture to 
say that there may not be some 
peculiarity in my organisation —- 
some fatal flaw in my temperament, 
which exposes me in an especial 
manner to the irritation they in- 
flict ; but my conscientious belief is, 
that the world at large is no less 
affected than myself by these mis- 
demeanists; and that, though no 
public exposure of them has yet 
taken place, there will be many 
willing to avow that they join me 
heartily in denouncing these im- 
postors as one of the grossest swin- 
dles of a very swindling age. 

Do not imagine for a moment 
that I am joining in the loud hue 
and cry raised — not unjustly raised 
—at our speculators, our jobbers 
in loans and shares; the promoters 
of schemes to amass unlimited 
wealth; the companies (limited) to 
buy land in the moon, and under- 
let it in the planet Saturn; the 
men who foresee tranquillity in 
Ireland and solvency in Greece. 

The knaves I have in my mind 
belong to no particular class or 
calling—they come of all countries, 
and belong to all lands, though — be 
it said in parenthesis— we breed a 
considerable number of them for 
home consumption. I never heard 
of the spot that was totally free 
from them, and I have come to 
regard them as a necessary accom- 
paniment of our civilisation. They 
ride with us in the park; they 
dine with us; we meet them at 
picnics ; we find them at shooting- 
boxes; we see them at church; 





there are few country houses, there 
was never a wedding - breakfast, 
without them. Who then, yon 
ask, are these ubiquitous people, 
who prey on society at large, and 
yet whose depredations have met 
no denouncer? Who are these 
social evils of which all of us 
suffer, and none, so far as I know, 
complain? Is the age so uncom- 
plaining, is the spirit of our time 
so redolent of honey, that we really 
overlook a poignant source of an- 
noyance, and prefer to suffer in 
silence, rather than disturb our 
neighbours by complaint? I am 
afraid I cannot go thus far, and 
must rather seek to account for our 
silence by imputing other motives; 
but first let me declare who are the 
delinquents I would arraign — who 
are the culprits I would now place 
in the dock. 

The people of whom I wish to 
speak having not been included, 
so far as I am aware, in any criminal 
catalogue, must have a title given 
them, and for want of better I 
shall call them “our small benefac- 
tors,” and describe them as a class 
who trade “retail” in benevolence, 
and make their smallest donation 
ring as loudly as the noblest offer- 
ing of splendid generosity. 

Which of us does not know the 
man, or occasionally, but less often, 
the woman, who lays us under a 
load of never-to-be-forgotten obli- 
gations by the present of a match- 
box, a toothpick, a book-marker, or 
a& pen-wiper? who by something 
inexpressibly valueless, conferred 
in all the solemnity that might ac- 
company the transfer of an estate, 
purports to reduce us to a condi- 
tion of slavish gratitude, and to 
buy us, body and soul, for four- 
pence? 

Do not mistake me — do not for 
a moment believe that I am coup- 
ling or confounding the warmth of 
attachment with the sterling value 
of a gift. It is the fact, that the 
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creatures I would expose are such 
execrable travesties of her who 
“gave her all,” that in their osten- 
tatious parsimony they cast a ridi- 
cule on all that is most sacred in 
benevolence, that I denounce them. 
It is because they practise a gross 
fraud on the world, and endorsing 
their shabbiness with the autograph 
of their egotism, they hope to make 
their petty bill of exchange a legal 
tender to mankind. 

It is natural enough to feel the 
absurdity of accepting some val- 
ueless present, conferred with a 
touching emotion, and accompanied 
by expressions that show how the 
donor regards you, as bound by a 
debt of inextinguishable gratitude 
through life. You are ashamed to 
your conscience for the part you 
are performing in a wretched com- 
edy, and it is not without a strug- 
gle that you submit to the humili- 
ating hypocrisy of the occasion. It 
is well, however, to remember that 
your benefactor is at least sincere 
—at the time. He really believes 
that his trumpery gift, being his, 
has a value totally apart from all 
material estimate of worth. The 
egotism of the creature is honest, 
and he is convinced that what he 
gives you must be of sterling value, 
for he knows what pangs the act of 
munificence has cost him, and how 
fearful were the throes of the hesi- 
tation he had to pass through, ere 
he had brought himself to the mo- 
ment of the gift. 

That same moment has become 
an era to him for life. Hence is it 
that years afterwards he will re- 
mind you of the occasion, and say, 
“Tt was on the very day I gave 
you that cane;” or, ‘‘ You may re- 
member a little present I once had 
the pleasure to make you. You 
were good enough to say I gave 
you the best pen you ever wrote 
with. Do you still continue to 
make use of my pen? Am I cor- 
rect in supposing that your note 
of this morning was written by a 
certain pen? I should be proud to 
think that it was with my pen you 
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wrote that last paper in the Quar- 
terly,” &c., &c. This goes on through 
a thousand variations, and that un- 
happy gift runs through your life 
like a dark thread through a web, 
appearing and disappearing at in- 
tervals, but never lost. 

Life is a tissue of small slaveries, 
We submit to the bondage of fashion, 
of public opinion, of common re- 
port, of what we call respectability, 
and to the crushing despotism of 
regard for appearances; but none 
of them, nor all of them together, 
constitute as humiliating a condi- 
tion, nor one of such abject bon- 
dage, as being the recipient of one 
of these infinitesimal gratuities. Do 
what you will, go where you will, 
become what you may, that remorse- 
less benefactor sits on you through- 
out life with his cigar-case or his 
breast-pin, making your existence 
seem to revolve around this petty 
offering, and every act of your 
career would seem to have some 
mystic connection with this insig- 
nificant incident. 

I repeat, however, these people 
are sincere. There is, so to say, a 
poetry in their egotism that invests 
all things of theirs with an incon- 
ceivable value; and this, added to 
the fact that it costs them much to 
give, makes whatever they confer 
appear of priceless munificence. 

We have laws against men who 
issue base coinage, and here are 
people far more fraudulent, for 
they forge benevolence, and make 
a mockery of some of the tenderest 
ties that bind heart to heart. There 
is no offence more worthy of repro- 
bation than that which disparages 
some good trait, or brings obloquy 
on some good custom. These 
forgers of generosity should be de- 
nounced of all men; and just as in 
our public places we read, ‘“ Beware 
of pickpockets,” I would wish to 
proclaim as widely as I could, “‘ Take 
care of the smatt_ benefactors.” 
They infest the world, nor was any 
society so happily constituted as to 
be able to exclude them. 

It may seem that I am needlessly 
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bitter in my denunciation of these 
impostors; but in truth I am less 
angry with them for their own de- 
reliction than I am indignant at 
the amount of disparagement they 
bring on that good thing they coun- 
terfeit. One cannot make some 
small token of regard any longer an 
emblem of remembrance without 
coming into the category of these 
humbugs, and thus is it they bring 
discredit on a pleasant usage, and 
throw an air of ridicule over the 
interchange of priceless tokens. 

These hypocrites of generosity 
are a large family, and, like other 
large families, they have got poor 
relations—small people who, so far 
as their humble means go, affect the 
ways of their more prosperous con- 
nections. These are the men who go 
about with little mock cordialities 
and assumed warmth, and may be 
called ‘God-bless-you people,” for 
such is their constant salutation, 
and by the use of suchlike benevo- 
lent wishes they arrive at being 
thought kindly and good-hearted. 
It is a small stock in trade to live 
on, one would say, and yet there 
are many who make a livelihood 
out of it—ay, and bring up their 
families too, generally well trained 
to carry on the “business of the 
house.” 

It is not pleasant to think that 
these small benefactors have a 
great success in life, and impose on 
the world so far as actually to beget 
followers and disciples. An in- 
stance of what I mean occurs to me 
as I write, and if recording it will 
disembarrass me of the memory here- 
after—as I have sometimes found to 
be the case—I shall not be ungrati- 
fied. When Garibaldi lay wounded 
and a prisoner, after the ill-con- 
ceived atfuir of Aspromonte, British 
sympathy poured in upon the fall- 
en hero in every form that kind- 
ness and generosity could suggest. 
There was not a possible want, not 
a single requirement, that English 
forethought and benevolence left 
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unsupplied. Wine, cordials, sum- 
mer and winter clothing, tracts, 
towels, and table-linen, arrived in 
masses, and the little, esplanade 
before his prison resembled the 
busy quay of a custom-house, with 
its crowd of packers, porters, and 
revenue officers. 

Without any thought of the 
simple habits and humble tastes of 
him four whom they were intend- 
ed, the English people continued 
to send dry champagne and drier 
sherry to a water-drinker, and stores 
of preserved meats to one whose 
heartiest repast was furnished by a 
crust and abunch of grapes. While, 
therefore, unreflecting generosity 
pressed upon the gallant sufferer 
every appliance of comfort and 
every luxury—a steam-yacht, I re- 
member, was of the number—one 
of his followers, his chief confidant 
and friend, and a man of station and 
fortune, came to me one morning 
with every sign of deep emotion on 
his face, his eyes suffused, his lips 
trembling, his whole expression dis- 
playing great agitation. “I am 
overcome,” said he, seating himself, 
and speaking in a voice broken and 
tremulous; “these proofs of sym- 
pathy are too touching to be borne.” 

Believing that it was British mu- 
nificence and generosity he referred 
to, for we were sitting surrounded 
with its evidences, I endeavoured, 
half apologetically, to lay some- 
thing to the account of English 
eccentricity, and that fervour which, 
underlying the phlegm of the na- 
tion, is its most characteristic 
feature. 

“You mistake me, my friend,” 
said he; * it is not of your country- 
men I was now thinking. It was 
the association of ladies in Milan 
who have written such an affecting 
address to poor Garibaldi—every 
word of it would make your heart 
bleed ; and they have sent him this,” 
and he produced a square enve- 
lope from his pocket, and drew forth 
—a pin-cushion ! 

















There is an Irish story—I am not 
sure it was not told by Miss Edge- 
worth—of an English traveller en- 
tering an Irish cabin, and being 
struck with amazement to find that 
a corner was set apart for the ac- 
commodation of the pig,—an ar- 
rangement apparently not in accord- 
ance with comfort and cleanliness, 
“(jood heavens!” cried he, “is it 
here you keep your pig?” Poor 
Paddy, mistaking the drift of the 
rebuke, replied at once, “ Ay! and 
hasn’t he every convaniancy a pig 
could require?” 

What brought this story to my 
mind to-day, was reading the Lords’ 
debate on the Irish Church Bill, 
where the motion of what is called 
concurrent endowment was discuss- 
ed. A noble lord read out a letter 
from a priest, wherein it was stated 
that the writer, on being appointed 
to a certain parish, found the great- 
est difficulty in providing himself 
with a“ suitable residence.” 

The letter had its effect, and many 
were the condolent commentaries 
on such a disastrous state of affairs, 
and much very pretty compassion 
was bestowed on the Rev. Father 
Tom O’Leary, destined to expe- 
rience in his native country all the 
hardships of the bush, and all 
the discomfort of a mission among 
savages. 

Was it possible that no Irish 
peer was present, or, being pre- 
sent, had the courage to tell their 
lordships what manner of man 
was this who complained at “not 
finding a “suitable residence”? 
This talk of concurrent endowment 
has led to the propagation of a great 
error—a mistake so gross, as to 
mislead men utterly in their judg- 
ments of this question; and this 
error is, that there is any parity in 
the condition of the priest and the 
parson—or that, in training, culture, 
habits, modes of life, or require- 
ments, there is a single point on 
which they stand on an equality. 
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It may be once for all under- 
stood that the Irish priest is simply 
the cottier in black gaiters; that 
in nothing save the thin lacquer 
of a Maynooth civilisation is he 
different from Thady who is earth- 
ing the potatoes, or Tim who is 
stacking the turf; that his thoughts, 
his instincts, his wants, are theirs; 
and that save in the scowling ex- 
pression of his brow and the dirty 
black of his raiment, there is not a 
feature to distinguish him from the 
peasants around him. 

I am far from saying that, be- 
cause he is a man of lowly birth 
and humble belongings, he should 
be left houseless, if it be your pol- 
icy or your convenience to endow 
him with a house; but I do insist 
upon it that you ought not to con- 
found this man’s wants and daily 
requirements with those of men to- 
tally removed from him in station. 
The “suitable residence” of an Irish 
priest might very well be a room 
or two rooms in a farmhouse. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty his 
earlier years had not accustomed 
him to even such humble comforts 
as these; and there would be no- 
thing in the habits and the lives 
of his neighbours to wound his 
sensibilities or shock his preju- 
dices. 

Englishmen who associate the 
suave and soft-toned ecclesiastic 
with all the petits soins of a French 
abbé, or the more dignified but 
not less subtle Monsignore they 
have met at Rome, with the vul- 
gar exterior, the coarse manners, 
and the ostentatiously avowed in- 
solence, of the Irish priest, make 
a great mistake. But it is the old 
story, always recurring in our an- 
nals. Whenever we make one blun- 
der, we outdo it tenfold by our 
attempt at reparation. We began 
by starving the troops in the Cri- 
mea, and we ended by sending them 
potted meats from Fortnum and 
Masons, and patés de foie gras from 
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Strasburg. In like manner, from 


some impression that you have not 


treated your Irish Catholics very 
generously, or very handsomely, by 
a tremendous spring in reaction you 
are going to overwhelm them with 
benefits. 

Now I tell you flatly, your mixed 
pickles and smoked salmon for your 
soldiers at Balaclava were not a whit 
more absurd than your notions of 
“‘manses for the priests.” 

A ration of mess-beef for the one, 
and a mud cabin for the other, 
would have met all the require- 
ments of the situation. Neither 
Corporal Casey nor the Curate had 
been reared with fastidious tastes, 
and by subjecting them to this 
temptation you run a far greater 
risk of corrupting than of civilising 
them. If you insist on building 
glebe-houses for these people, you 
must nominate a commission to 
teach them how to live in them. 
Like the Paddy who snuffed the 
candle with his fingers and de- 
posited the snuff in the snuffers, 
observing that it was a mighty 
pretty “ convaniancy,” these men 
will live in a corner congenially 
dirty and disorderly, and regard the 
house as a “pretty convaniancy,” 
and no more. 

It took you some time to dis- 
cover that curry-powder and Scotch 
marmalade were not the most suit- 
able rations for an army in the 
field; but you found it out at last, 
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especially when you heard that the 
objects of your solicitude were 
laughing at you; and I suppose you 
will one of these days admit that it 
was a mistake to install a man in a 
house, all whose ways and habits 
are accommodated to a cabin; and 
that you no more brought the priest 
to your side by your ill-judging mu- 
nificence, than you stimulated the 
soldiers’ courage by your piccalily 
and potted mangoes. 

If in your passion for setting 
beggars on horseback—and it is a 
favourite pastime with you—you 
had any humoristic sense of the 
drollery of the exhibition, I could 
forgive you, at least: in a measure; 
but when I see you performing the 
farce in all seriousness, and helping 
him into the saddle with a self 
complacent chuckle over your own 
generosity in having provided the 
mount, I own frankly I lose all pa- 
tience. Has not the proverb warn- 
ed you what would come of your 
munificence? Don’t you know in 
your heart where he will ride to? 

It may spoil the poetry of your 
idyll; but mingle a little common- 
sense with your generosity, and if 
you must house these men, build 
mud cabins with three rooms each. 
They will have then “ suitable resi- 
dences ; ” and if you add occasionally 
a shed for a pony, the arrangement 
will be complete, and there will be, 
as Paddy said, “every convaniancy 
a pig could require.” 
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“Piquer Vassiette” is politely 
defined by the Dictionary of the 
Academy, “Diner habituellement 
chez les autres.” Now I do not 
know if the quality thus represent- 
ed has a special phrase in our own 
language, though the thing itself 
is certainly recognised amongst us. 
There are two distinct and totally 
different sorts of people who dine 
“habituellement chez les autres,” 
and to classify them is a matter 
of some difficulty. What medical 
men include under the titles of 
chronic or acute will, however, 
serve my turn, and I shall speak 
of them under these designations. 
The acute diner-out is one in con- 
siderable request by the world. He 
is pre-eminently a talker, tolerably 
witty, very anecdotic, and super- 
latively malicious. He is such a 
cognate number in society that he 
saves you all pains of introduction. 
He will suit any company and any 
tone of the conversation. Where 
the level of the talk is high, he is 
not unequal to take his share in it; 
at least he has the nice tact of 
knowing when and where he may 
intervene; and he has a perfect ap- 
preciation of the man whose opin- 
ion it is safe to back; and nothing 
is graver than to see him on the 
losing side in any division. If the 
conversation be of a mixed order, 
he will be still more at home, for 
he is better at epigram than at sus- 
tained talk. He is quick at illus- 
tration, and admirably apropos 
with a story. Above all, he is dis- 
creetly ill-natured, and knows ex- 
actly the amount of malevolence 
people will admire, without ever 
passing the bounds of good taste; 
and he can weigh to a grain the 
sort of scandal society will swallow 
without being revolted. Perhaps 
the best thing about him, however, 
is the dread entertained of him by 
Bores. Even the hardiest, the least 
repressible of that order, will keep 
to his shell in the presence of this 
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man, whose wit is merciless if one 
of these venture forth, and whose 
wicked drolleries seem especially 
invented for these unhappy people. 
With one spider-hawk you are 
safe as regards spiders in your 
honse; and so with one of these men 
I speak of, Bores fly you and seek 
other hunting-grounds, Not, how- 
ever, that this is all unalloyed pro- 
fit—far from it; this order of diner- 
out is often arrogant, and some- 
times actually insolent. He has 
carried off so many dull dinners 
successfully, and got to believe 
that wherever the talk runs freely, 
it is owing to himself; that it was 
he who helped the Bishop to that 
argument that he was wallowing 
after so long and couldn’t come 
up with; that it was he who saved 
the company from that elephant- 
hunt that had devastated so many 
tables; that it was he who arrested 
the agreeable young man’s story 
that was going to compromise the 
lady who sat opposite him; in 
fact, that it was his strategy carried 
the victory ;—the host’s burgundy, 
turtle, whitebait, and venison, being 
mere accidents of the occasion, and 
without more bearing on the suc: 
cess than the meat-returns of a 
commissary-general would have on 
the triumph of the battle. 

I have said that these men have 
great faults; their dictatorial man- 
ner, their assumption of universal] 
knowledge, and their mode of pro- 
claiming it, are all unpleasant; and 
I cannot imagine anything less 
agreeable than a ¢téte-d-téte dinner 
with one of them; but I admit 
their great ability, and I am free to 
own that the daily dulness of our 
dinners requires them. In Hun- 
garian teams there is always a horse 
attached by the bridle to the others, 
but not connected with the car- 
riage. The function of this animal 
is to plunge, caper, and curvet; 
to shake his mane wildly to the 
wind, and, bounding and buck-leap- 
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ing, to encourage the others to the 
belief that they are only out for “a 
lark,” and that there is nothing 
fatiguing or burdensome in what 
they are doing. There is something 
of this kind on the part of this gen- 
tleman. Nobody ever expects him 
to play the host to any one; he dines 
nobody; he pulls nothing of the 
coach; but he shows that he en- 
joys the road, and he tells the 
others that they ought to do so too, 
if they only knew how. 

There is a false air of bonhommie 
about these fellows that imposes 
wonderfully on the world. They 
have glorious digestive powers, and 
their look displays it; and in one 
respect the ease of their manner is 
pre-eminent, for they know every 
one; and the man who is wanting 
in this knowledge is like one who 
plays the game of life without ever 
being aware what is the trump. 

So recognised are these men 
amongst us; so regarded as a part 
—and a very essential part—of our 
social organisation; so completely 
do they meet a requirement of our 
time and habits,—that I cannot but 
think they should be regarded as 
constituting a profession, like law, 
medicine, or divinity. Their pre- 
paratory education is to the full as 
costly, and the field on which they 
exercise is wide as the world itself; 
and why, in this age of taxation, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer do not 
make them pay for a licence to prac- 
tise, is more than I can explain. 

I come now to the chronic form; 
and, like all chronic cases, they are 
neither pleasant to treat nor very 
rewarding in the issue. 

The chronic pique-assiette has no 
qualities of agreeability or compan- 
ionship. He is not pleasant, not 
witty, not amusing in any way. 
Thus you rarely find him in cities. 
But where is the country house 
without one of his species? He 
would be a parasite if he had brains 
for it; being a dullard, he is simply 
a hanger-on. You ask, Why is he 
there? No one can tell you; not 
even the host himself, who, startled 


by the question, has to own that it 
is one he has never asked himself. 
Like a stage supernumerary, he 
knows he onght never to be a fore- 
ground figure, and so he shuffles 
about among the flats, and attracts 
as little notice as need be. 

You faney that if you should ever 
come to settle in that neighbour- 
hood, nothing would induce you 
to admit this man among your 
guests; and there you are wrong: 
he would have his place at your 
board as certainly as he had his 
right to sit where you see him. 
As a rule, servants dislike him; not 
so much because he never “tips,” 
but that they always suspect him 
to be the author of various little 
reforms which curb their privileges 
or diminish their. vails, and he is 
believed to be less a guest than a 
spy in the house. Habits of self- 
preservation teach him a sort of 
discretion which some mistake for 
loyalty; but he has no qualities of 
loyalty or good faith or generosity, 
sive with reference to himself. 
His theory, if he have a theory, 
is, “When my friends,” that is his 
name for the public, “have got 
tired entertaining me, they will 
have to pension me by a place in 
the public service. They must make 
me the inspector of this, or a secre- 
tary to that; a consul, or a custom- 
house officer; unless—better, per- 
haps—they have an old maid in the 
family with five thousand pounds 
and a taste for matrimony.” So well 
aware is he of the force of a vested 
interest, that he has no fears for the 
future. Other men may have cas- 
ualties; one may lose his election 
and the post a seat in the House 
would have given him; another 
may have been smashed by an un- 
fortunate speculation; a runaway 
agent, a rainy season on the indigo 
crop, a sudden rise in bank dis- 
counts, a fall in the price of wheat— 
heaven knows what! will slay their 
thousands, and spread dismay and 
misery where but yesterday there 
was splendour and light-hearted- 
ness. Your genuine hanger-on is 
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above all these casualties. Storms 
bring no shipwrecks to him, nor do 
hurricanes devastate his fields; a 
cold plate or a corked bottle of clar- 
et are his worst calamities—and 
even these can be survived; hence 
that marvellous equanimity that by- 
standers behold and envy; hence 
that supreme calm amidst all the 
convulsions of life that makes this 
man look like a hero where all 
around him are craven or distracted. 
These nen swim where all is 
shipwreck around them; not merely 
because they are unencumbered of 
all belongings, but they have no 
moral impedimenta either — they 
have neither hopes nor fears, re- 
grets, affections, nor attachments. 


WRITING TO 


Will any one tell me whether it 
be a sign of the tyranny that public 
opinion exercises amongst us, or an 
evidence of some abnormal irrita- 
bility characteristic of our age, that 
we can scarcely open a newspaper 
without reading a complaint or a 
disclaimer of one sort or another ? 
Now it is a member of Parliament, 
who begs to assure the world that 
when “he alluded to cruelties at 
Drumshambo, he did not refer to 
Central Africa, but to the county 
Leitrim, which is in Ireland.” Now 
it is an archdeacon, who desires to 
record that ‘‘he did not, in his 
sermon before the judges, deny the 
existence of a God, though the un- 
interrupted course of late legislation 
in Parliament, and the downfall 
of a sister Church, had disposed 
many weak-minded Christians to 
question the dogma of providential 
supervision.” 

Last week we had a letter from a 
money-lender, to deny that he had 
really charged sixty per cent—sol- 
vent creditors being, I believe, con- 
stantly accommodated at thirty or 
thereabouts. Snookes begs to say 
that the Snooks charged at Marl- 
borough Street for indecency was 
not Walter B. Snookes, who lives in 
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Why the world needs, why it 
even tolerates, these people, is not 
very easy to say. What want do 
they supply in our moral system? 
What blank do they fill up in our 
sociality? Do they trade on the 
fact of their inferiority, ministering, 
as it does, to the pride of every 
other man who measures himself 
with them? Do they rely on getting 
through life the way men trust to 
force their way into the pit of a 
theatre on a crowded night, and 
gain a place without paying for it? 

Have they a mission? and if so, 
What is it? If any one will tell me 
I shall be more deeply grateful than 
ever I have felt before for the solu- 
tion of a riddle. 


THE PAPERS. 


Norfolk Street, Strand, and spells 
his name with an “e,” nor is he 
any relative or connection of the 
above; and Matilda Y—— is anxi- 
ous to inform a large circle of 
friends that she is not the Matilda 
Y—— who vouches for having taken 
eight boxes of the Widow Welch’s 
pills and found herself much the 
better after. 

As for the people who were at 
her Majesty’s reception at the 
Palace Gardens, and whose names 
were not given in the list—or the 
parsons who attended the levee at 
Lambeth, and who were omitted to 
be mentioned by the reporter—they 
are legion; but what is still more 
amusing is the pains taken by the 
stupidest men in creation to disclaim 
having written something that has 
attracted universal admiration. I 
am sure I knew a dozen men who 
were wretched at the imputation 
of having written Zothen; and 
there are some scores who are 
hoarse in assuring the world that 
they are not the authors of the 
Vestiges of Creation, or the Talmud 
article in the Quarterly. The 
self-flattery of these people is pal- 
pable enough. They will not see 
the absurdity of the implied pre- 
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tension; they are blind to the fact 
that they are in themselves, in their 
lives, their natures, their daily do- 
ings and sayings, a standing pro- 
test against everything that smacks 
of ability, and that to deny they 
have done something clever is like 
the declaration of a lame cripple 
that he is not an acrobat. 

Why, I ask, must we have the 
columns of our newspapers filled 
with these disclaimers? Why must 
we be bored by the personal pre- 
tension of people who fancy that 
they hold in the world the same 
place that they occupy in their own 
esteem? The question at once 
arises, Have we, has the nation, be- 
come so small that it is matter 
of importance to know why Mr. 
Jones was kicked, and who kicked 
him? 

The inference is, that there are 
people who interest themselves 
about Mr. Jones, and would like to 
learn where he got kicked, and why. 
But surely this is not a fair picture 
of our social condition, or one on 
which we would like to risk the 
judgment of posterity: we are not 
really so small, so microscopic, as 
all this. 

There are men of mark amongst 
us, of whom we naturally are eager 
to hear, and of whose lives even 
gossip is not without value; but of 
the masses of that ignoble herd 
whose lives prove nothing beyond 
the fact of existence, why do we 
need to hear that they have been here 
and not there; that they did this 
and not that; and that it is only in 
deference to the urgent entreaties 
of friends they have reluctantly 
consented to assure the world they 
have not supplied Dickens with his 
choicest humour, and given Land- 
seer the original conceptions of his 
best pictures? That the bungling 
speaker who managed to confuse 
himself into half-a-dozen contradic- 
tions in the House, should like to 
lay the blame on the reporter, is 
perhaps natural enough. He might 
well feel shocked at his appearance 
in print and shudder at the thought 


of what his constituency would 
think of him. Let him disclaim 
them by all means; let him tell 
the world that when he said black 
he not only meant white, but that 
he cannot understand the spirit 
which could have mistaken his 
intention as anything short of 
malevolence—and he is vain enough 
to believe that the whole course of 
his public life will corroborate his 
claim to be interpreted as he de- 
mands. 

There is something so attractive 
to certain men in a mere momen- 
tary publicity, that I believe they 
would rather figure in a police re- 
port than pass on with the ob- 
seurity of common folk; and Iam 
fully convinced that many a man 
has been consoled for the con- 
sequences of a moderate railroad 
accident, a shock and a shaking, 
by the subsequent delight of a 
letter to the Times. Of the enjoy- 
ment felt by those who record the 
time they were delayed at Chester, 
or how many minutes they were 
behind time at Croydon, let the 
Daily Telegraph speak. It is all 
very well to talk of redressing 
grievances, and bringing public 
opinion to bear on this, that, and 
the other; but Jones rushes into 
print really to display Jones; he 
writes to show Brown and Robin- 
son that he has got access to the 
’ Tiser, and that his parts of speech 
are thought worthy of the world’s 
attention. For my own part, I think 
all this is very dreary literature; 
and from the young men who are 
anxious to explain why they do not 
marry on fifty pounds a-year, to 
the young ladies who lament over 
the selfish habits of their brothers, 
I deem them very insufferable 
bores. 

The habit leads to a querulous 
tone of discontent amongst us that 
is painfully evident in all our social 
relations. This is sufficiently re- 
markable to be the comment that 
intelligent foreigners commonly 
pass upon our manners. They 
constantly remark that there are 
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few people who have so little to 
complain of as Englishmen; there 
are none so prone to grumble. 

This taste of public complaint is 
little other than a perpetual menace 
of Lynch law, which argues very 
little fur our civilisation; and one 
of the results is, that we educate 
our masses to believe that they are 
wiser than their rulers; and thus 
we see that all the solemn investi- 
gation of a criminal trial disappears 
before tlhe force of a popular current 
of opinion started by a writer in a 
newspaper, a journalist gravelled 


DIPLOMATIC 


There are few questions which 
eall forth the British economical 
reformer in a more conspicuous 
character than a debate on Diplo- 
matic Salaries. Excepting arch- 
bishops, I know of no class which 
concijiate less popular sympathy 
than ambassadors, They are sup- 
posed to be arrogant, supercilious, 
indolent, and overpaid: men who 
fare sumptuously every day, and 
whose delight it is to lord it over 
their countrymen abroad—reserving 
what they may possess of courtesy 
for their colleagues, or the Court to 
which they are accredited. If a 
little truth might be permitted on 
a subject so fully decided by popu- 
lar acclamation, one might hint— 
of course, in all humility—that in 
the whole course of official life 
there are few men at home who, as 
heads of departments, contribute so 
much of honest Jabour to the State 
as these supposed voluptuaries of 
pleasure and indolence, 

As to the personal qualities and 
capacities of the greater number of 
those who hold chief rank in our 
diplomacy, I have no hesitation in 
asserting that no State of Europe 
ismore ably served than our own; 
and if it were not from a reserve, 
which I need not stop to justify, I 
could quote names here of men who 
have done more to uphold Brit- 
ish influence abroad, and impress 


for lack of interesting news, and 
tired out with a long session and a 
hot season. 

If these people must write, let 
there be a paper devoted to popular 
grumblings, so that he who loves 
grievances shall know where to 
look for them, and he who eschews 
the literature of lamentation may 
be able to escape it. Surely the 
events of our time are more inter- 
esting reading than petty rectifica- 
tions or insignificant complaints, 
and leave more profitable matter for 
memory behind them. 


SALARIES. 


foreigners with high notions of 
British honour, and British truth- 
fulness, than all the discussions on 
ways and means would do if Han- 
sard were published in polyglot. 
Honourable gentlemen, however, 
who have travelled on the Continent, 
and by some mischance have not 
partaken, as they might or ought to 
have done, of ambassadorial atten- 
tions—whose wives and daugliters 
have not danced at legations, or been 
féted at Ministerial receptions— 
come home brimful of reductionary 
projects. It is a fine thing when a 
man can be personal and patriotic at 
the same time. There are not many 
occasions in life in which you can 
assail the man’s income who has 
not asked you to dinner, and it is 
rare to find an opportunity of show- 
ing that he who has the privilege to 
rise in the House has also the right 
to sit down at the table. 

There is a story told of a former 
Minister of ours at Brussels,—I 
don’t see why I should not name 
him—Sir Robert Adair,—which is 
worth reviving. 

Amongst the names on his visit- 
ing book, he one day chanced to 
see that of Joseph Hume, the well- 
known economical reformer, who, 
passing through Belgium, had called 
at the Legation, with a reasonably 
grounded expectation of official 
attentions, 
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Sir Robert’s dinners had a wide 
reputation, An admirable cook, 
and an exquisite cellar, had given 
the English Legation a European 
fame; and it was said that Mr. Hume 
was one of those who are in no wise 
insensible to such-excellences. In- 
deed a junior member of the Lezga- 
tion had heard, and reported to his 
chief, that Joseph delayed his de- 
parture to enable him to pronounce 
on the fare of the Legation. Sir 
Robert, highly indignant at the 
paltry reductions so pertinaciously 
moved in official salaries, and be- 
longing to that old Whig party 
whose creed was, that there was a 
class which should never be sub- 
jected to vulgar discussion and 
popular opinion, was very adverse 
to any attention to the chief leader 
of these assailants ; at last, however, 
he gave in, and sent Mr. Hume an 
invitation to dinner. 

Mr. Hume came, doubtless brim- 
ful of expectation as to the exqui- 
site character of the banquet that 
awaited him. He had heard mar- 
vellous stories of the delicacies for 
which land and sea were ransacked, 
and of vintages which only royal 
cellars could rival. What was then 
his disgust to be served with a weak 
potage and a glass of third rate 
sherry, followed by a leg of mutton 
and light Bordeaux, the whole clos- 
ing with a chicken and some salad, 
—-Sir Robert apologising, in all hu- 
militr, for the fare by saying, “ You 
see, sir, what these d d Radicals 
have brought us to, with their reduc- 
tions! <A little more of this, and 
we shall come to a prison dietary, 
with some pudding, perhaps, for a 
Sunday.” 

A very mistaken estimate of 
the cost of living abroad prevails 
amongst Englishmen generally ; and 
the tourist is prone to believe the 
continent a cheap place. If, how- 





ever, instead of traveliing as one of 
“*Cook’s savages,” he were to in- 
quire into the expenses of a domicile 
abroad; of house-rent, say at Paris 
or Vienna, the keep of equipage, and 
the cost of servants, he would be 
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astonished to find that London wag 
among the cheap capitals of Enrope. 

In this age of contract and ten- 
der, there is no doubt, by the aid of 
suitable advertisements, you might 
find it possible to get a man who 
would undertake the embassy at 
Paris for less than we pay Lord 
Lyons. It is not improbable, too, 
that some one with business to do 
at Washington, might bestow some 
spare time for the Alabama question 
at less cost than we now maintain 
Mr. Thornton there. Indeed I see 
no reason why F. O. should not bor- 
row from a brother department, 
and—as the system of a roving 
squadron supersedes stationary fleets 
—by a sort of diplomatie ambulante 
replace all our resident Ministers,— 
a travelling van being constructed 
to carry all the staff, the chaplain, 
and the archives; for the due con- 
veyance of which-we might contract 
with the railroads. 

If it were necessary to make the 
advent of the ambassador imposing, 
like that of the judge on his assize, a 
procession could be formed by resi- 
dent British functionaries, consuls 
and vice-consuls acting as pursui- 
vants and javelin-men. 

In all this late economical fervour 
it was amusing to see how the temper 
of the time was reflected. The ques- 
tion was, how to cut down diploma- 
tic salaries; and it ended in reducing 
the chaplain at Paris! I do hope 
the nation feels relieved by that act 
of disendowment, and sensibly bet- 
ter by the saving of that three hun- 
dred a-year. When I read in my 
Times that Mr. Rylands was ob- 
stinate or obdurate, and would not 
stand that chaplain, I own I envied 
him, and thought to myself what a 
grand thing it was to be a Puarlia- 
ment man, who, though not of force 
like a great Minister to disendow 
a church, could still reduce a chap- 
lain, and better the British tax- 
payer by about a farthing for every 
thirty-eight thousand of the popu- 
lation. For my own part, I think 
if I had had a place in the collect- 
ive wisdom I would have borne in 
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mind those plausible advertisements 
we read daily, where the man who 
“drives a chaise professes to know 
alittle of gardening, can wait at 
table,” and sv on; and I would have 
suggested that the comparatively 
not overworked member of an 
embassy, called the military attaché, 
might be made to read prayers on 
Sundays, and, as the newspapers say, 
“make himself generally useful.” 
True economy consists not in doing 
without certain requirements, but in 
having them withont increased cost. 
Any one can cut off a chaplain; the 
great thing is to have the chaplain’s 
services, and be nothing the poorer. 
I do not suppose a sermon would be 
insisted on, but if it were, these 
gentlemen might surely acquit them- 
selves as creditably as many in 
orders. 

That Sir Hamilton Seymour’s 
declaration, “that a diplomatist’s 
chief duty consists in giving good 
dinners,” should be quoted as a 
sneer at his craft, is simply another 
instance, amongst many, cf the ill- 
fortune that attends an epigrammatic 
or a witty man when quoted by a 
dullard. 

It is clear enough that Sir Hamil- 
ton meant to lay stress on the en- 
larged influence wielded by one who 
knew how to exercise a splendid 
and graceful hospitality; nor could 
any one speak more du droit on such 
a subject. His unhappy critic, how- 
ever, took him in a most literal 
nakedness, and would transfer to 
the cook what had been accomplish- 
ed by the conversation. If my dis- 
tinguished friend—and I am very 
proud I may call him so—should 
entertain many such guests as this 
commentator, I suspect he -will limit 
the style of his conversation to a 
very. unadorned excellence, seldom 
venture on an illustration, and never 
a joke. 

It is somewhat hard, that do what 
he may, the British Ambassador or 
Minister contents nobody. If he 
shut his doors, and live aretired and 
simple life, he is denounced as a 
curmudgeon and a miser; and 
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Publicola or Brutus writes to the 
Times to know why is the nation to 
be disgraced through its representa- 
tive? If be isa man of display and 
princely habits, the British tax-payer 
is appealed to, and asked if it be any 
satisfaction to Aim to learn that his 
hard-earned savings are gone to 
maintain a more than royal state at 
Paris or Vienna? 

Of all the things John Bull pays 
for, there is not one of which he 
knows less, or takes a fainter inter- 
est in, than Diplomacy. In his rough 
judgment it isa sham; and he has 
only to hear it is a costly sham to 
accord it scant favour. He knows 
nothing of what these men do, or 
what, as Sir Henry Bulwer very 
astutely put it, ‘“‘ they prevent being 
done ;” for in reality it is to their 
watchfulnes:, their foresight, and 
their promptitude in detecting in- 
tended mischief, that a nation often 
owe; its security ; and that peace we 
pray for weekly is more continually 
the care of these men than of all 
the venerable Bench who implore 
it from carved stalls in cathedrals. 

As roasted fowls appearing at a 
table d’héte dinner apprise you that 
the feast is drawing to a close, so in 
the same way may you argue, when 
Parliament takes to cutting down 
diplomatic estimates, that the session 
is nigh its end. It would seem as 
though this last flicker of energy 
was reserved for those whom the 
proverb tells us ‘ont toujours 
tort.” 

For my own part, I think of 
Diplomacy pretty much as I do of 
horse-racing; and though I am fully 
persuaded we do not improve the 
general breed of our cattle by culti- 
vating Derby winners, we succeed in 
obtaining a very perfect specimen of 
equine excellence. And when we 
see England represented abroad by a 
man who unites the close reasoning 
powers of an equity barrister, the 
facility of expression and the bril- 
liancy of a great essayist, with the 
polish of a consummate courtier, I 
do own I’d listen more patiently to 
a little self-gratulation at home over 
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our good fortune in possessing him, 
than | would read a motion in Parlia- 
ment to reduce his accommodation 
and place his establishment on balf- 
ay. 
. Perhaps I may be told, The na- 
tion does not want these any more 
than they want racers; that all this 
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stride and speed are unnecessary to 
the daily routine of our lives; that 
something slower would suit our 
habits better and cost us less to pro- 
vide. I have not a word to say 
against this. Let us try our donkeys 
by all means; theyll certainly be 
cheaper! 


AUSTRIA & CO. 


Picture to your mind the condi- 
tion of England, if, after being wor- 
ried so many years by Irish disaffec- 
tion, harassed by incessant com- 
plaint, and half heart-broken by 
continual failure, she were at last to 
hand over the government of the 
empire to a clique of very ambitious 
and self-opinionated Irishmen, and 
while there was nominally and 
ostensibly a Prime Minister and a 
Cabinet in England, yet that the 
real power of the State was centred 
in—let us say, by way of example— 
Sir John Gray or Mr. Maguire. 
Imagine that in all the complications 
of England with foreign countries— 
her treaties of peace, her tariffs, and 
her various international compacts— 
Treland, a purely agricultural coun- 
try, which had little or no interest 
in manufacturing products or the 
new material that promoted them— 
who cared nothing whatever for 
the state of Europe nor for its 
internal arrangement—Ireland alone 
anxious for Irish prosperity, and 
merely submitting to union with 
England so long as she could make 
England subsidiary to Irish inter- 
ests—imagine, I say, Ireland having 
in the chief direction of affairs, Sir 
John Gray, overruling Mr. Glad- 
stone, and dictating to him what 
language should be held at Oon- 
stantinople, what measures should 
be taken in India, how much money 
we should pay for Alabama claims, 
and what reductions might be made 
in the sea and land forces of the 
empire. 

Imagine, besides all this—imagine 
that Ireland, not content with the 
control of the whole empire, with 


overbearing English interests and 
affronting English ideas, should as- 
sert the claim of Dublin to be the 
capital of the United Kingdom on 
terms of equality with London, and 
oblige the Queen to hold Oourt 
there with a degree of ostentation 
and splendour that might possibly 
wound the pride of the greater city ; 
and last of all, imagine that, un- 
sated by all these evidences of su- 
premacy, Ireiand should insist on 
having her national flag—her harp 
and shamrock—displayed in contra- 
distinction to the flag of England, 
so that foreign nations should see 
that her autonomy was secured, and 
that, while consenting to be a part- 
ner with England, she merged none 
of her individuality in the larger 
country—that, in fact the Union was 
a compact which she held to so long 
as she herself guided the destinies 
of both, but was quite ready to 
abandon if her control was disputed 
or her dictation disallowed. To make 
the parallel complete, let us suppose 
a meeting of the Irish Parliament, 
where a member in his native 
language should devote two hours 
to a bitter attack on the Prime 
Minister, who, being ignorant of the 
Irish lunguage, had to sit patiently 
under thé gibes and impertinences 
of his assailant—and then you have 
a picture of what Baron Beust 
endured but a few days ago, 
where the only relief to the ennui 
of his position was in _ hearing 
from a colleague on the bench 
beside him, occasional scraps—in 
translation—of that abuse at which 
the whole House was laughing 
loudly. 
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Picture all this to your mind, 
filling in the minor details, what 
would be the natural consequences, 
the distracting and contradictory 
councils that would prevail in a 
Cabinet hampered with responsi- 
bility, but unsupported by power; 
the uncertainty of a nation that 
could know nothing of whither 
it was going; who saw its in- 
fluence hourly diminishing, and its 
greatness gradually in decline ; 
who, thoroughly aware that perils 
menaced it from without, possessed 
no security within by which to meet 
them; and who, last of all, pined 
under the conscious wrong that a 
more cultivated and advanced race 
had been superseded in the direc- 
tion of affairs by a semi-barbarous 
and turbulent people, new to gov- 
ernment—almost new to civilisa- 
tion. Fancy all this, with its more 
flagrant effects, and in its strongest 
colours, and you have Austria, un- 
der the nominal rule of Baron Beust, 
but really governed, directed, and 
dominated by Hungary and a 
few Hungarians. This is that 
splendid “Dualism” over which 
our Liberal newspapers sing pans, 
and whose achievements furnish the 
daily topics of “our Own Corre- 
spondents.” 

England’s necessity, urged O’Con- 
nell, is Ireland’s opportunity ; and 
so was the disastrous campaign of 
the last Prussian war the necessity 
which placed Austria in the hands 
of Hungary. The peace of Prague 
was the triumph of the Deak 
party. Austria had ceased to be 
German, and had got nothing in ex- 
change! Now I am far from want- 
ing to lavish praise on the old Aus- 
tria of the Metternich days, which, 
however pleasant to live in, was 
politically a mere network of in- 
trigue and police ‘ espionage.” 
There was a little of every species 
of misgovernment in that period 
which has ever existed since the 
world began. There was much cor- 
ruption, widespread distrust, and 
unlimited ignorance; but, strangely 
enough, there was little injustice, 
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less tyranny, and no discontent at 
all. 
The Austrian nature has a great’ 
many amiable and attaching quali- 
ties. It is kindly, it is compassion- 
ate, it abhors cruelty, and has a 
wide sympathy with all ‘* the affec- 
tions of the family.” No measures 
of severity are needed to rule these 
people, and none were resorted to; 
and there ran through this, the most 
aristocratic of all European nations, 
a curious current of democracy, that, 
without invading the social distinc- 
tions of class, made the Bauer feel 
that he was in some things the 
equal of the prince, and that the 
tie of country implied a kindred 
that linked all gradations together. 
In that bygone institution, the 
Kreishauptmann—an ofticer whose 
especial duty it was to protect the 
poor man and assert his rights 
when invaded by wealth or power— 
we see how carefully the State pro- 
vided for the casualties of a system 
which boasted to be “‘ parental” in 
all its dealings. Of the Austria of 
that day Hungary formed a part— 
as did Bohemia, Gallicia, and those 
Slavac countries which lie to the 
south and east of the empire—but 
no more thought of assuming any 
pre-eminence than does Carinthia 
now, or Dalmatia. That Hungary 
should pretend to an independent 
existence might seem not unreason- 
able: she had a national history, 
institutions, and, above all, a lan- 
guage, to back up these claims ; but 
that she should succeed in being 
the guiding element of the empire 
—that she should dictate to Austria 
her policy within her frontiers and 
without them—is something scarce- 
ly short of incredible, and yet this 
is now the real condition of the 
empire. 

Baron Benst sees and knows, as 
every one sees and knows, that 
to prevent the Prussianising of all 
Germany, there is but one possible 
remedy—a South German COonfed- 
eration, to which Bavaria and Wurt- 
emberg must contribute the initi- 
ation, and on which the German 
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provinces of Austria might rely. 
The Hungarians, who perceive in 
this scheme the foundation of 
an Austrian influence in Ger- 
many, resent it at once, as some- 
thing which will militate against 
their own supremacy. <A weak 
Austria, with them, means a strong 
Hungary; and they make no hesi- 
tation of declaring that all their 
sympathies go with Prussia as re- 
gards German annexation. and that 
their best wishes attend Oount Bis- 
marek in his intentions of aggres- 
sion beyond the Main. 

To stamp out the German ele- 
ment of Austria—to obliterate all 
that gave her culture, that supplied 
generals to her armies and states- 
men to her councils—this is now 
““the Hungarian idea;” and as the 
Hun, with all his boastfulness, does 
not really feel himself the equal 
of those who guide the destinies of 
Western Europe, his remedy is to 
push the empire eastward, where 
his own dominance will seem less 
disproportionate and less unequal 
to the exigencies of modern civili- 
sation. It cannot be denied that 
Austria has become, since the dis- 
astrous days of Sadowa, a reformed 
country—that she has acquired lib- 
erties which probably no prosperity 
would ever have conceded to her 
—and that in press freedom, trial 
by jury, and the abrogation of 
the concordat with Rome, she has 
placed herself on a level with the 
freest lands of Europe. The Hun- 
garians claim the merit of all these, 
but I cannot think fairly. In their 
assertion of liberty there was no- 
thing more conspicuous than their 
selfishness, It was all for Hungary ; 
and whatever struggles the Bohem- 
ian, the Galician, the Illyrian, or 
the Croat might make for equal 
privileges, Hungary lent them no 
sympathy, no aid. 

Of the internal difficulties with 
which Austria has to deal—difficul- 
ties to which questions of race im- 
part a degree of bitterness scarcely 
credible—her local newspapers are 
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filled. To-day it is Prague—yester- 
day it was Agram—was the battle- 
ground of contesting nationalities, 
It is, however, the emergencies 
occurring beyond her frontier—the 
threatening potes that come over 
the Rhine or up the Danube—these 
are the formidable casualties which 
menace Austria, who is no longer 
free to contract an alliance or ce- 
ment a friendship without the con- 
currence of Hungary. Fancy Eng- 
land arrested in her action on the 
outbreak of the Crimean war by 
Ireland declaring that she had no 
quarrel with Russia, that she rather 
liked the Emperor Nicholas, and, 
on the whole, had no objection to 
see the Cossacks bivouac along the 
Bosphorus! It is but a few days 
ago a Hungarian journalist held 
language not unlike this about 
Prussia—language not easy to stom- 
ach by those who remember Kénigs- 
gratz, and long to avenge it. 

That Austria’s real benefit would 
be in a complete neutrality there is 
no doubt, if neutrality were possi- 
ble ; but, above all, itshould not bea 
forced neutrality, an abstention im- 
posed on her by disaffection within 
her frontier, a command enforced 
by a menace of dismemberment. 
And such is now the state of feeling, 
that it would scarcely be possible to 
predict the question which would 
unite the great forces of the empire, 
and send an Austrian army into 
the field with the God-speed of the 
whole nation. . 

This is the Dualism which Baron 
Beust has created, and is called on. 
to maintain and conduct to a happy 
conclusion ; and although _states- 
manship in England and in France 
cannot be said to sleep on roses, I 
suspect the Minister at the Hoff 
Burg has a weightier charge and a 
more difficult game to play than 
any of his colleagues at Westmin- 
ster or the Elysée. There is no 
harm in wishing him the old prayer 
of our State trials, “ May God give 
him a good deliverance! ” 
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The Winding up. 


THE WINDING OP. 


Ir is not our intention to pass 
elaborately in review either the 
work of the Session which has re- 
cently come to a close, or the 
Queen’s Speech, which sent the 
Peers and Commoners of England 
away to their autumnal recreations. 
Both tasks have been performed 
fully, and, on the whole, with toler- 
able impartiality, by our contem- 
poraries of the daily and weekly 
press. The arrogance of Mr. Glad- 
stone has been praised or censured 
according to the views taken by his 
critics of the policy which he is 
pursuing; in no single instance 
has it been either ignored or denied. 
The subserviency of the House of 
Commons to its master’s dictates is 
duly registered, approvingly or dis- 
approvingly as the case may be. 
With perfect fitness the House it- 
self has been described as consisting 
mainly of elderly gentlemen rich in 
everything except brains; and the 
exploits of the more prominent of 
its secondary members, so far as 
they have been noticed at all, are 
estimated at their proper value. 
Thus Mr. Goschen, we are told, dis- 
played laudable industry and know- 
ledge in the business of his depart- 
ment—rather faint praise, we should 
have thought, to come to the share 
of Lord Russell’s pet protégé ; 
while Mr. Forster, on whom the 
largest share of official work in the 
House of Commons fell, ‘ proved 
himself one of the most useful mem- 
bers of the Government,” by doing 
something or another very imper- 
fectly. He brought forward a meas- 
ure which was received with gene- 
ral approbation, and then prudent- 
ly postponed a portion of his com- 
prehensive scheme—a mode of pro- 
cedure which, though original, is 
not, it appears, under the circum- 
stances, to be regretted, because the 
power of interfering with the en- 
dowment of particular schools may 
be more safely intrusted to a Com- 


mittee of the House than to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Again, what 
Mr. Disraeli was prevented from 
doing in the matter of a Cattle Plague 
Bill last year, “ by the uncompro- 
mising pertinacity of a few oppon- 
ents,” Mr. Galdstone achieved this 
year with perfect ease, the House 
having become convinced, under his 
judicious management, that it is 
best in all cases “to delegate to offi- 
cial departments the details of legis- 
lation.” All this is indeed very edi- 
fying. To be sure, not even by these 
means are we guarded from the mis- 
fortune of having either bad Bills 
foisted upon us or good Billsso drawn 
as to be unintelligible. Thus the 
Bankruptcy Bill, which “ was car- 
ried with great energy and ability 
by the Attorney-General,” is ad- 
mitted to be neither more nor less 
than “an Act for enabling the 
Lord Chancellor and the Chief 
Justice to enact a Bankruptcy Law.” 
That, however, is of no great conse- 
quence. The Lord Chancellor and 
the Chief Justice between them are, 
we make no doubt, better qualified 
to enact a good bankruptcy law 
than the House of Commons. The 
task of doing so is therefore wisely 
left to them, and we daresay that 
they will accomplish it effectually. 
But what are we to think of a House 
of Commons which declines to put 
any check whatever on the levying 
and expenditure of public money, 
or so much as to inquire, first, 
whether it be honest to overtax 
the people by a sort of side-wind ? 
and next, whether the proposed 
outlay in the two most costly of all 
our public departments gives us 
any assurance that the country 
shall possess either an_ efficient 
army or a competent fleet? It is 
very well to say that “the country 
is, consciously or unconsciously, 
waiting, not without incurring a 
certain risk, to learn whether Con- 
tinental nations will permanently 
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maintain their monstrous arma- 
ments.” The country is doing no- 
thing of the sort. It needs, and 
has a right to demand, and does 
demand daily, in every private 
circle and through the press, that 
its Ministers of War and Marine 
shall lay upon it no heavier burden 
than is absolutely necessary, while 
at the same time they place it be- 
yond the risk of a sudden disaster. 
But the House of Commons, not 
being the country, but, as now con- 
stituted, the obedient humble ser- 
vant of the Minister, and nothing 
more, votes whatever sums the 
Minister may require; and affirms 
his arrangements, be they what they 
may, without criticism. “In con- 
sequence, perhaps, of the death or 
retirement from the House of some 
active members of the profession, 
there were no occasional debates 
on naval affairs;” while in regard 
to military matters, all that we may 
comfort ourselves with amounts to 
this, that “ Mr. Cardwell’s plan may 
perhaps furnish a palliative to a 
military weakness which cannot be 
regarded with satisfaction.” Now 
we object decidedly, and so does 
the country, to such dereliction of 
duty as this. We choose our re- 
presentatives, and send them to the 
House of Commons, principally 
that they may take care that the 
public revenues are justly raised 
and wisely expended; and it is no 
consolation to be told that, owing 
to the death or retirement of some 
active members of the two profes- 
sions, the wants both of the ariny 
and navy are neglected, and the 
abuses of the service and the mis- 
deeds of the Admiralty but faintly 
denounced. Neither can we re- 
concile ourselves to the prospect of 
being obliged to pay, in the course 
of 1870, five instead of four quar- 
ters, both of assessed and income 
tax. Mr. Lowe is, we admit, a very 
clever man, and very amusing in 
the enunciation of paradoxes. We 
can enjoy his fan so long as it 
goes no further than an attempt to 
demonstrate that four and five are 
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convertible terms; but we object 
to be experimented upon, either by 
the tax-gatherer or the Master of 
the Mint, in order to show that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
in sober earnest all the time we 
believed him to be joking. 

Looking, then, to all the great 
purposes for which the people 
choose their representatives, and 
send them to Parliameat, we feel 
ourselves bound to say of the pre- 
sent House of Commons, that it 
has proved an absolute failure. 
It has applied no pressure at all 
to the Government with a view 
either to ease the people’s burdens 
or to put the country in a de- 
fensible state, with all the nations 
of the Contiaent confronting us, 
and armed to the teeth. It has 
made no move to arrest that spirit 
of alienation between the mother 
country and the most important of 


_her recent offshoots, which, if it go 


on embittering itself only a few 
years longer, must lead to the pre- 
mature separation of the one from 
the other. It has heard with in- 
difference of the steady growth 
of pauperism throvgh the decay 
of trade in all our great towns, 
without taking any step to apply 
to the disease the single remedy 
which cannot fail of proving suc- 
cessful. With millions of acres 
of excellent land lying waste in 
the colonies, no plan is proposed 
of systematic emigration, nor any 
vote taken for carrying into effect 
arrangements which would prove 
of priceless value both to the col- 
onies and to the mother country. 
Even with the baneful influence of 
the Trades-Unions, to which the 
prevailing distress isin great meas- 
ure to be attributed, the House 
of Commons refuses to interfere— 
doubtless because in this, as in 
other matters, it has learned “to 
delegate to official departments the 
details of legislation.” What, then, 
has it done? Passed the Assessed 
Taxes Bill, which, while it de- 
prives many a local collector of his 
bread, thimblerigs the community 
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out of a quarter’s taxes, and makes 
us pay in advance, at the most in- 
convenient season of the year, what 
has heretofore been spread over 
many months. And positively 
this is all, with one great excep- 
tion yet to be noticed. For the 
Bankruptcy Bill is, though nomi- 
nally law, exactly what two great 
legal functionaries may choose to 
make it; the Endowed Schools 
Bill ends at its most important 
clauses by a convenient reference 
to a Committee of the House; and 
the Cattle Importation Bill, how- 
ever much the Government and 
the House may pride themselves 
on having passed it, is only a bad 
edition of the very same measure 
which the late House of Commons, 
sustained by the present Ministers, 
managed to reject. 

All this, however, we shall be 
told, is beside the purpose. The 
present House of Commons was 
elected on a particular understand- 
ing, and for a _ special purpose. 
“The abolition of the Irish Estab- 
lishment, and the instruments by 
which the work wasto be perform- 
ed,” were the great ends proposed to 
the constituencies; and both were 
determined at the general elec- 
tion, and by the subsequent acces- 
sion of Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues to office. Now we beg 
most distinctly and pointedly to 
reject this proposition as inaccu- 
rate. The statement is indeed 
made—that we know well— by 
every Liberal writer that handles 
& pen, and every Liberal speaker 
that addresses a public body; but, 
begging these gentlemen’s pardon, 
the statement is not one whit the 
more true on that account. It 
serves the purpose of Liberal 
writers and of a majority of the 
House, which has really no such 
independent réle before it, to reit- 
erate what they all equally know 
to be incorrect, and they must for- 
give us if we meet the assertion 
by a counter-assertion, and by 
giving some reason for the faith 
that is in us. Nor is it exclu- 


sively, we regret to say, by Lib- 
erals, half-ashamed of their own 
subserviency, yet incapable of 
breaking loose from the chaia 
which galls them, that this base- 
less assertion is hazarded. There 
are those among the Tories, and 
they high in position too, who take 
up and repeat the cry, finding in 
it, we presume, some small measure 
of consolation under the disappoint- 
ment in regard to the working of 
their own measure of reform which 
has overtaken them. Yet there 
needs only a candid reference, not 
only to the speeches spoken at the 
time of the general election, but 
to the course actualy pursued in 
legislating on this very Irish Church 
question, to prove how far from the 
truth the assumed axiom lies. The 
real point to be determined by the 
electors was, Whether they would 
have Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli 
to guide the counsels of the nation? 
They were, as we think, unwise 
enough to prefer Mr. Gladstone, and, 
entertaining this misplaced confi- 
dence, they gave him his majority. | 

Referring for the correctness of 
this view of the case, so far as hust- 
ings’ professions are concerned, to 
the files of any of the leading news- 
papers — of the Times, for example, 
or the Standard — we beg our read- 
ers to ask themselves the question, 
whether the conduct of the House 
has not been such, since it met, as 
can be accounted for on no other 
principle? Allow that the Irish 
policy of the present Ministry, as 
shadowed out last Session, had 
something — perhaps a good deal — 
to say in determining the choice of 
their representatives by the electors. 
What then? The policy actually 
pursued was, in almost all its de- 
tails, so different from that laid 
down beforehand, especially by Mr. 
Gladstone in South Lancashire, 
that it is impossible to conceive 
how any honourable man, feeling 
himself pledged even virtually to 
sustain the one, could have sup- 
ported the Ministers in carrying the 
other, at all events in its integrity. 
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The declaration of the Minister yet 
in posse amounted to this, that for 
the sake of peace the connection 
between the Church and the State 
must cease in Ireland. It must 
cease, also, by a process for which, 
in the history of these ancient king- 
doms, there was no precedent. He 
did not propose to do, as was done 
in Scotland two centuries ago, de- 
pose one Established Churel: in or- 
der to set up another in its stead. 
No: his object was to put an end 
to the rivalries which had heretofore 
prevailed between the Protestant 
and Romish Churches; and the one 
effectual means of so doing appear- 
ed to him to consist in getting rid 
of a religious establishment in Ire- 
land altogether. And this could best 
be done bythe confiscation of just 
so much of the property of the Pro- 
testunt Church as had come to her 
from the state; while, in order to 
show that he nourished no arriére 
pensée, he pledged himself that of 
the plunder so acquired not a shil- 
ling should go towards the suste- 
nance of any other religious body. 
As to private endowments, with 
these he had no intention to inter- 
fere. Nay, so tender was he of the 
feelings of individuals, so full of 
love and regard for the institution 
which it had become his stern duty 
to overthrow, that he undertook 
to secnre to the clergy for ever 
the undisturbed possession of their 
churches, their glebes, and glebe- 
houses, even though holding to 
the opinion that to the State the 
Church, as a corporate body, was 
somehow or another indebted for 
these benefices. Thus making it 
appear that after all bis measure 
was not a cruel one —or if cruel, 
only cruel so far as necessity re- 
quired —he won the assent of the 
constituencies to an arrangement 
which should take away from the 
Establishment, indeed, its political 
status, but could not deprive it of 
more, certainly, than one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the revenues heretofore 
possessed by it. Indeed he went 
further. He assured the country 
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that any proceeding more harsh 
than this would be distasteful 
to the Roman Catholics’ them- 
selves, and, if we mistake not, re- 
ferred to Mr. Bright’s celebrated 
letter as showing that not even by 
that champion of religious equality 
were sterner proceedings thought 
of or desired. 

Such were the assurances given 
at the hustings, such the Irish pol- 
icy of which both constituencies 
and members were understood to 
approve. What followed when 
Parliament met? A measure of 
sheer and absolute spoliation, — not 
one word inserted in the Bill to 
retain a fixed portion of the 
Church’s property for the benefit of 
future generations —not one word 
about leaving to the clergy the 
undisturbed possession of their 
glebes and glebe-houses. On , the 
contrary, glebe-houses were to be 
retained only on paying a price 
for them. An arbitrary line was 
drawn also, so as to put out of 
category of private endowments 
lands and tithes acquired from pre- 
lates and princes long after the 
Church had abjured the errors of 
Popery, and became in doctrine and 
discipline what she now is, Fin- 
ally, arrangements were made for 
relieving the general taxation of 
the country from the burthen here- 
tofore thrown upon it in maintain- 
ing the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth, and paying to the Preg- 
byterian clergy the small annual 
stipend which from the period of 
the Revolution they had received 
from the State, by devoting to 
these purposes no_ inconsiderable 
sum out of the property of which 
the disestablished Church was de- 
prived. 

We must ask our readers to for- 
give us for thus bringing back to 
their recollection facts which have 
been stated over and over again, and 
defy contradiction. It was neces- 
sary to recapitulate thus far, in order 
to place in fair contrast the actual 
proceedings of Mr. Gladstone’s ma- 
jority, with the purpose for which 
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it is alleged that they came together. 
What was that purpose? Did the 
gentlemen composing the majority 
come together mainly with a view 
to affirm Mr. Gladstone’s Irish pol- 
icy as it had been explained to 
them at the hustings? Did they 
not, on the contrary, go to Parlia- 
ment pledged to support Mr. Glad- 
stone in any measure on any sub- 
ject which it might suit him to 
bring forward? If the former 
question be answered in the sffir- 
mative, another immediately fi 1- 
lows: What similitude is there be- 
tween the promise and the per- 
formance? If the latter, what be- 
comes of the axiom, so often re- 
peated, that it was to disestablish 
- the Irish Church, not to bring Mr. 
Gladstone in and drive Mr. Disraeli 
out, that an enormous majority of 
the constituencies voted? But this 
is not all. There never was a Ses- 
sion, since Parliaments first came 
into existence, in which a House of 
Commons so entirely and continu- 
ally stultified itself at tne bidding 
of a Minister. The admirable dis- 
cipline that prevailed in the Liberal 
ranks — what was it but the obe- 
dience of slaves to their master? 
The compulsory silence of not a few 
in whom the fire burned, but who 
yet spake not with their tongues— 
what was that but the cringing of 
so many hounds under the glance 
of the whipper-in? And more re- 
markable still: the promptitude 
with which, as the leader changed, 
the party changed—refusing to- 
day what he refused, granting the 
same thing to-morrow because he 
conceded it—- was there ever con- 
duct so little worthy of the repre- 
sentatives of a free people, so en- 
tirely dictated by that blind sub- 
serviency of their own judgments 
to the will of an able man, which 
in all ages, and in every state, has 
gone befure and paved the way for 
the loss of public liberty ? 

We have done, however, for the 
present, with the Act disestablish- 
ing and disendowing the Irish 
Church. It has become the law of 
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the land; and, like all other laws, 
whether in themselves wise or un- 
wise, it shall receive from us, and 
from every loyal subject of the 
Crown, implicit obedience, till it 
be repealed. That it will ever be 
repealed, we need hardly take the 
trouble to say we hold to be im- 
possible. Enough for us if we could 
see any sure grouad of hope that 
it will not prove the first of a series 
of laws as iniquitous and unwise 
as itself, landing us in a state of 
society of which the bare contem- 
plation in the far distance fills us 
with horror. 

But though, for the present, we 
have done with the Oburch Spolia- 
tion Act, we do not feel ourselves 
precluded from offering a few ob- 
servations on the manner in which, 
not that measure only, but other 
projects of law devised by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, were, in the 
course of the late Session, pressed 
upon the consideration of the Legis- 
lature. It seems to us that a plan 
must have been deliberately ar- 
ranged somewhere for transferring, 
with as little delay «us possible, 
to the House of Commens all the 
powers of the State; and that Mr. 
Gladstone, wittingly or unwitting- 
ly, has come under its influence. 
Ever since he broke away from the 
great Conservative party, he has 
evinced extraordinary impatience 
of privileges of the Peers. The 
few checks which they ventared 
to impose from time to time upon 
his legislative measures, were in 
every instance resented as personal 
wrongs; while the earliest possible 
opportunity was embraced, as in 
the well-known case of the paper 
duty, of compelling them to accept 
what they had formerly refused. 
Nor was he, on such occasions, more 
guarded in the language which he 
applied to them, in the House and 
out of it, than angry men are wont 
to be when speaking of those who 
have offended them. Yet we should 
act unfairly by Mr. Gladstone, and 
belie our own sentiments, were we 
not to add, that never till of late 
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has the suspicion crossed our minds 
that there was more in all this then 
the outburst of an uncontrollable 
temper. It is not safe, however — 
it is decidediy impradent—in a 
man holding Mr. Gladstone’s place 
in society, to let his temper hurry 
him into acts and words which are 
calculated to mislead others. The 
habit of speaking disre-pectfully of 
privilege, and still more of pri- 
vileged classes, is very contagious. 
And when men indulge, without 
restraint, in disrespectful language, 
in such cases, they are not far re- 
moved from invading the privileges 
which they affect to despise. Now 
we are not so foolish as to suppose 
that men like Mr. Bright are in the 
most remote degree acted upon by 
what they see others do and hear 
others say. But weaker persons, 
such as the present Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, are very apt to form their own 
principles on what they know or 
believe to be the opinions of their 
betters; and the ruck of a political 
party, especially such a party as has 
lifted Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
into office, and keeps them there, is 
sure to carry to excess the preju- 
dices of their leaders. Observe 
what immediately follows from all 
this, as well as its more remote, 
though probably not very distant, 
consequences; and take a few ex- 
amples. 

Mr. Gladstone could not be ignorant 
that to his Church Spoliation mea- 
sure, as originally proposed in the 
House of Commons, a determined 
resistance would be offered in the 
House of Lords. All the advice 
which was freely tendered to him 
through the newspapers on that 
head must, moreover, have served 
his purpose little. He knew from 
the first that the idea of creating 
Peers enough to force the Bill 
through a recalcitrant Chamber, 
was mere silliness. A hundred 
fresh creations would have hardly 
sufficed to turn the scale in his 
favour, while the introduction of 
a hundred Brummagem Peers into 
the House of Lords would have 


e 

caused, in all prubability, the trans- 
fer of as many of the Peers of a 
few years’ standing from the Min- 
isterial to the Opposition benches, 
The knowledge of these facts did 
not, however, so operate as to make 
Mr. Gladstone either withhold his 
measure, or so arrange it, in the 
first instance, as to disarm, at least 
in part, the hostility of which he 
was aware. There would have 
been no imputation on either his 
wisdom or his courage had he 
adopted the latter of these two 
courses. On great constitutional 
questions, which lie fur apart from 
the province of Party, a wise states- 
man, bent on doing as little hurt 
as possible to the established in- 
stitutions of the country, is as 
eager to conciliate his rivals as 
to secure the allegiance of his 
friends. The legislative union 
with Ireland was not brought 
about without a secret understand- 
ing between the more moderate 
and tle wisest on both sides. 
Just a century before, Scotland was, 
by a like process, prevailed upon 
to merge her distinct nationality 
in that of Great Britain. But Mr. 
Gladstone turned aside from such 
a course as this. His tone, on the 
contrary, was defiant throughout; 
and up to the House of Lords his 
Bill went with this modest hint, 
well-wrapped up, indeed, yet per- 
fectly intelligible— Reject it if you 
dare ! 

Mr. Gladstone’s tone was fully ap- 
preciated by his Solicitor-General, 
who had his Bill also before the 
House of Ocmmons; and which, 
being accepted there, awaited, like 
the greater measure, its rejection 
or acceptance in the House of Lords. 
Sir John Ooleridge’s measure, as 
we need scarcely stop to remind 
our readers, dealt with the system 
of government, and, permissively at 
least, with the endowments of the 
University and Colleges of Oxford. 
On the whole, it was a very harm- 
less measure. Had it not formed 
one of a group, the obvious de- 
sign of which is to sap by degrees 
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the connection between Church and 
State in England, no Tory, who 
understands why he is a Tory, 
would vote or speak against it. 
But it came up to the Lords at an 
unfortunute moment. It was beset 
and surrounded by unhappy asso- 
ciations; and the Lords, after per- 
mitiing it to advance a good way 
towards acceptance, finally threw it 
out. Immediately the law officer 
got upou his high horse. Mr. Glad- 
stone had spoken contemptuously 
of the Lords for presuming to inter- 
fere with his Budget. Why should 
not Sir Jobn Coleridge make their 
lordships understand that he also 
held them in something more than 
contempt, and was biding his time 
to let them know it? Sir John 
Coleridge acted in all this like a 
very silly and flippant young Jaw- 
yer; but what was his chief about ? 
Why did Mr. Gladstone allow one 
of his subordinates so to express 
himself in the House of Commons 
as that the words, if seriously taken 
up in another place, must have 
brovght about a conference any- 
thing bat friendly between the two 
Houses? Because Mr. Gladstone 
was then smarting under his own 
sense of wrong, and did not care 
how soon or upon what ground the 
difference between the two Houses 
might arise. 
Meanwhile the Lords were giving 
to the great measure of the Session 
the attention which it deserved. 
They were, at the same time, com- 
maiding the admiration even of 
their enemies by the eloquence and 
perfect knowledze of the subject 
which they displayed at the second 
resding. That they arrived at a 
wrong conclusion their lordships 
are probably by this time convineed ; 
but be the conclusion right or 
wrong, they had not reached it when 
another proof of the sentiments en- 
tertained by her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters towards them as a separate 
branch of the Legislature was ex- 
hibited. Lord Russell, it will 
be remembered, brought in a Bill 
for enabling her Majesty to create 
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a certain number of life peers un- 
der conditions which promised to 
make the process comparatively 
harmless. The Bill bad been read a 
second time, and was hung up till the 
great debate should terminate, when 
it attracted the attention of the 
Right Honourable the President of 
the Board of Trade, and was by 
him criticised. Writing to the 
chairman of a great meeting in Bir- 
mingham, and through that indi- 
vidual to the country at large, Mr. 
Bright thought it not unbecoming 
in a member of the Cabinet to speak 
of the Lords as “not very wise,” 
and of the measure which Lord 
Russell proposed, and his own col- 
leagues in the House of Lords sup- 
ported, as “tinkering” —an expres- 
sion, perhaps, more appropriate 
than respectful. Now we all know 
what Mr. Bright’s opinions are. A 
lord is to be hated and shunned 
because he is a lord. They have 
no lords in the United States of 
America, and the United States of 
America are the greatest and best- 
governed nation in the world. But 
why was Lord Granville constrained 
to justify rather than apologise for 
such an inopportune declaration of 
his colleague’s sentiments? Be- 
cause Lord Granville is in the 
Cabinet a very secondary person 
to Mr. Bright; because Mr. Bright 
has the ear of their common chief; 
and, more than this, because Mr. 
Bright will tolerate a snub from 
none of them, well knowing that 
his expulsion from the Cabinet 
would leave the rest without a 
party to sustain them. Still, with 
all possible respect for her Majesty’s 
Ministers, we must take the liberty 
of reminding them that the Lords 
are an independent branch of the 
Legislature, and that it as little 
becomes the President of the Board 
of Trade to sneer down their autho- 
rity, as it would the First Lord of 
the Treasury himself to speak of 
his Sovereign as not very wise. 
All these are signs of the times, 
pregnant with meaning. What 
more ? 
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Passing over the reception award- 
ed to the Lords’ amendments of 
the great Bill, of which we spoke 
at some length in our last number, 
—taking no notice, except to ex- 
press our regret and chagrin, of the 
miserable compromise into which 
their lordships found themselves 
constrained to enter—we will ask 
our readers to gather up as well as 
they can the threads of tht abortive 
attempt at legislation which took 
the name of the Scotch Education 
Bill. For our own part, we decline 
to notice more than its issues. 
From first to last, in its theory as 
well as in its practice, this cant 
about education to which we are 
compelled to listen in these days, 
is positively nauseous to us. What 
do people mean by education? Is 
a@ man educated only when he can 
read, write, and keep accounts? 
Will the knowledge of the mechani- 
cal portion of these arts make him 
a respectable and useful member of 
society? Is not education neces- 
sary to render the stripling, as he 
grows up. a good shvemaker, a 
competent tailor, a handy ditcher, 
a skilful gardener? Education! 
The word stinks in our nostrils 
—not because we undervalue the 
thing, but because we hold in 
sovereign contempt the slang— 
fur it is nothing better than slang 
—which is all that we usually get 
fur it. Mulhiply schools; force 
people to contribute to their min- 
tenance whether they like it or 
no; but be sure that you exclude 
from these schools everything 
like specific religious teaching. 
This is the philosophy of the day; 
and it stands nobly side by side 
with the zeal which our philoso- 
phers manifest in their eagerness 
to emancipate the human mind 
from worn-out superstitions. Our 
fathers held that one of the first 
duties of the State was to bring 
within the reach of the many the 
opportunity of learning their duty 
to God and man. With this view 
pious individuals devoted a tenth 
of the produce of their estates to 


provide on these estates holy men 
who should preach Christ and His 
Gospel to their dependants. And 
in order that religious services 
might go on with regularity, they 
built churches and provided the 
ministers of religion with honses 
to dwell in. Of secular education 
—the arts of reading, writing, and 
keeping accounts—they took, per- 
haps, less heed. They—the laity, 
we mean—left this mutter muinly 
to be cared for by the clergy; and 
the foundation of our great schools 
and colleges by prelates and priests, 
and the devotion of no small por- 
tion of their own time to the work, 
shows that, in thus trusting tu the 
clergy, Jaymen léaned upon some- 
thing stronger than a reed. But 
we have changed all that now. 
Down with the clinrches; up with 
the schools. Take away. the en- 
dowments from the clergy ; but tax 
the laity largely in order to multi- 
ply places where boys and girls 
shall learn how to read any book 
except the Bible, and scribble ob- 
scene and impious words on dvors or 
walls as they pass them by. 

We have long laboured under 
the delu-ion, thit of all countries 
in the world, Scotland was, for its 
size and the extent of its popula- 
tion, tie best provided with secular 
schools. There is a hazy recollec- 
tion abont us of the schoolhouse in 
every parish over which an educat- 
ed man used to preside, where boys 
and girls of all stations of life, 
whether they were Presbyterians 
or Episcopalians or Roman Catho- 
lies, used to come together to be 
taught out of the same class-books, 
and afterwards to play together at 
the same games in perfect harmony. 
It strikes us that, though in these 
schools the Shorter Catechism was 
taught, no child was required to be 
present at such teaching if his pa- 
rents objected; and that though the 
Bible was used as a class-book, the 
Romanists and Episcopalians learn- 
ed out of it to read just as accurate- 
ly, and with as little leaning towards 
dogmas of any kind, as the young 
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Presbyterians. We seem also to 
have a vague persuasion that in 
large towns, where the school en- 
dowments fell short, private be- 
nevolence stepped in and well sup- 
plied the void; and that, on the 
whole, it was an exception to the 
general rule if household servant, 
or mechanic, or ploughman, or 
what you will, was unable in Scot- 
land to read, and generally to write. 
But a few years ago it pleased a 
section of the Presbyterian Ohurch 
in that country to quarrel with 
the law of patronage, and a seces- 
sion took place, which, joining its 
strength to that of other Seceders 
and Dissenters, managed to put 
the Established Church in some- 
thing like a numerical minority. 
It was a bitter secession, tvo, this 
last, for it led to the setting up of 
denominational schools as well as 
denominational kirks and manses, 
wherein, though the self-same class- 
books were used, and the self-same 
Catechism taught, as in the parish 
schools, the bitterest abhorrence of 
the Residuary Church was sys- 
tematically inculeated. And now, 
it seems, the founders of these 
schools, having become weary of 
paying for them, urge a Govern- 
ment which is known to be un- 
friendly to religious ‘ establish- 
ments generally, to get the burden 
which they wantonly imposed upon 
themselves transferred to the parish 
rates. This, in few words, is the 
true history of that measure which 
the Duke of Argyll was allowed to 
introduce into the House of Lords, 
and to which their lordships gave, 
as we conceive, a much larger mea- 
sure of attention than it deserved. 
What has been the issue? Their 
lordships adopted the Bill, passed 
it at the second reading, introduced 
into it in Committee many valuable 
improvements, and sent it down to 
the Commons a really not bad Bill. 
The Commons handed the matter 
over to the Lord Advocate, who, 
in his own person, would have been 
well enough pleased with what the 
Lords gave him; but, watched and 
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prompted by the Scotch members— 
Voluntaries, or, at all events, Anti- 
Establishmentarians, wellnigh to a 
man—he took a course, we venture 
to say, unprecedented in legislation. 
Instead of submitting the Bill, as he 
hai received it, to the House of 
Commons, and discussing it clause 
by clause, he hurried through the 
previous stages, got it recommitted 
pro forma, and brought it out again 
entirely changed. In point of fact 
he reversed all that tle House of 
Lords had done, and sent back the 
measure to their lordships almost 
word for word the same that it was 
when first submitted to them on the 
motion of the Duke of Argyll. This 
would have been bad enough had 
it been all, but it was not all. The 
consideration of the Bill in the 
Commons had been put off till the 
Supplies were voted, the Appro- 
priation Act passed, and the busi- 
ness of the Session brought to an 
end. Then, and not tiil then, the 
Commons played the prank of 
which we are speaking; and the 
representative of the Government 
in the House of Lords had the 
bad taste to require that within 
a few hours of the prorogation 
their lords!iips would agree to 
what he called the amendments of 
the Oommons. A more barefaced 
attempt to take one of the branches 
of the Legislature by surprise never 
was made. Ten or twelve years ago 
it would have succeeded fully, for 
after these measures are past, very 
few Peers except the Ministers and 
their official adherents care to be 
in town. But the electric wire 
came into play, and before the divi- 
sion was called for, Peers enough 
hastened back to put the Govern- 
ment in a decided minority. The 
Bill was thrown out. 

These incidents alone—and many 
more might be quoted—carry us 
to the obvious conclusions,—first, 
that a more unscrupulous, and 
therefore dangerous, House of 
Commons than the present never 
came together; and, next, that if 
legislation go on a Session or two 
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more in the spirit which character- 
ised the Session just ended, the 
oldest among us may live long 
enough to see the last of the great- 
ness and prosperity of the country. 
Nor have we arrived at our present 
deplorable condition all at once. 
For years past the Constitution of 
this great country has been put up 
to a sort of Dutch auction, wherein 
leading statesmen—as ambitious as 
they are able—have bid against each 
other for popular favour. Three 
years ago an extension of tlie fran- 
chise was the bait held out to catch 
the people’s voices. The party 
which offered it failed because 
their rivals went further than they. 
This year the destruction of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland suf- 
ficed to reverse the scale for the 
moment. But can the balance hang 
at its present level three years, two 
years—one year more? We doubt 
whether Mr, Gladstone himself—we 
are confident that not more than one 
or two of his colleagues—entertain 
any such idle hope. It is very 
well to put into the Queen’s mouth 
a speech expressive of satisfaction 
with the past, and hope for the fu- 
ture. Ministers could not well do 
otherwise, considering the parts 
which they have just played. Yet 
the Queen’s Speech itself, unless we 
read it amiss, hardly conveys to 
thers the meaning which its au- 
thors doubtless intend it to carry. 
What, for example, are we to collect 
from such sentences as these ?— 


“Tt is the hope of her Majesty that 
this important measure may hereafter be 
remembered as a conclusive proof of the 
paramount anxiety of Parliament to pay 
reasonable regard, in legislating for each 
of the three kingdoms, to the special 
circumstances by which it may be dis- 
tinguished, and to deal on principles of 
impartial justice with all interests and 
all portions of the nation. 

“Her Majesty firmly trusts that the 
Act may promote the work of peace in 
Ireland, and may help to unite all classes 
of its people in that fraternal concord 
‘with their English and Scottish fellow- 
subjects which must ever form the chief 
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source of strength to her extended 
empire.” 


How the Act is promoting the 
work of peace in Ireland we need 
not stop to point out. The bitter 
tone in which Protestants speak of 
the wrongs they have suffered, the 
growing hostility between the police 
and the people, the attitude of the 
Romish hierarchy on the question 
of education, the spread of agrarian 
outrage—all these testify to the 
peculiarly Irish interpretation which 
we must put upon the phrase. But 
another and not less alarming idea 
suggests itself. . 

Are we, then, at the beginning of 
a course of legislation of which the 
object shall be to undo the work of 
the past? Is it the deliberate pur- 
pose of Parliament to break up the 
three united kingdoms into their 
component parts? Heretofore it 
was considered good statesmanship 
to get rid, as much as possible, of 
generic differences among us. We 
thought it best to have one law for 
the Celt and the Saxon, one Parlia- 
ment to make the law for both 
alike, and one religious system re- 
cognised and intertwined through 
the Constitution which rendered the 
State Protestant, while at the same 
time it left individual citizens per- 
fectly free to worship God as they 
saw fit—or not to worship God at 
all. Is all this to be reversed? 
“Tt is the hope of her Mujesty 
that the destruction of the Irish 
Church may be hereafter remem- 
bered as a conclusive proof of 
the paramount anxiety of Parlia- 
ment to pay reasonable regard, in 
legislating for each of the three king- 
doms, to the special circumstances 
by which it may be distinguished.” 
What are we to gather trom this, 
except that the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who speak in her Ma- 
jesty’s name, and profess to deliver 
her Majesty’s sentiments have come 
to the conclusion that it is a mis- 
take to.regard England, Scotland, 
and Ireland as one kingdom, and 
that the only practicable mode of 
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governing them is to legislate for 
each according to the special cir- 
cumstances which distinguish it 
from the other two. Now we know 
that one of the special circumstan- 
ces which distinguish Ireland from 
both England and Scotland is this, 
that there is a bitter and universal 
feud between the owners and occu- 
piers of the soil, and that nothing 
will content the latter except the 
confiscation of the estates of the 
landlords, and the division of the 
same, in what they call just pro- 
portions, among themselves. Are 
the Government prepared to bring 
in a measure next Session, “ paying 
reasonable regard in this respect to 
the special circumstances of Ire- 
land ””—in other words, to the well- 
known wishes of the Irish people? 
For it is no secret now—indeed they 
themselves admit the fact—that the 
“important measure” over which 
the pmans are sounded had its 
rise in the anxiety of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright ‘“‘to pay reasonable 
regard to the special circumstan- 
ces” and wishes of the Roimish 
hierarchy, and through their co- 
operation to ‘dish the Tories.” 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright found 
a House of Commons subservient 
enough to take their view of the 
ease, and the priests and the two 
ambitious statesmen had their way. 
Is the nation satisfied? Are the 
people content? As much the 
reverse as can well be. Not to 
speak of the temper of the Orange- 
men, which, though wonderfully 
restrained, breaks out from time 
to time, as in the recent demon- 
stration near Clones, we ask you 
to observe how rapidly and uni- 
versally the cry for fresh changes 
has been raised elsewhere. The 
Times, true to its instincts, neither 
pretends to deny that the fire is 
burning, nor keeps back from add- 
ing fuel to the flame. On the 14th 
of August the Dublin correspond- 
ent of that journal delivered him- 
self of the following characteristic 
announcement, in utter contraven- 
tion of all that his masters had 


written while the battle of the 
Irish Church was in _ progress, 
Then it was the nation, not the 
priests, which demanded deliver- 
ance from a standing: insult. No 
priest’s question, but a people’s 
question, was involved in the point 
at issue, as to whether the Protest- 
ant clergy should or should not be 
left in undisturbed possession of 
their glebes and churches. Now a 
new light breaks in upon us, and 
we discover that all this was a de- 
lusion :— 


“The Land question has rapidly taken 
the place of the Church question as a 
topic of public discussion, and is likely 
to draw out far more of the popular 
feeling. It is the question of the peo- 
ple, as the other was of the clergy, and 
they will enter into the agitation of it 
with all the earnestness and ardour 
which a sense of direct personal interest 
and not mere sentiment can inspire. 
The ‘national’ journals will throw all 
their influence into it, and have already 
begun to press into its advocacy some 
dangerous doctrines.” 


Of course they will, and the Times, 
with exceeding adroitness, will play, 
as indeed it has already begun to 
do, through its Tipperary Oommis- 
sioner, into their hands. Here are 
a few specimens of the sort of logic 
to which the “national journals” 
are giving currency. We shall see 
by-and-by how far the reasoning 
of the Times correspondent falls 
in with it. 

The Nation, certainly not the 
most violent of these journals, and 
tolerably consistent in its support 
of the present Government, speaks 
thus :— 


“Before the discussion of this [the 
Land] question is even approached, the 
consequences of not settling it effectually 
must be considered—in fact, the gravity 
of the present crisis, as we have endea- 
voured to explain it, must be thorough] 
appreciated. It must be remembe 
in the first place, that disaffection has 
vital force in Ireland, not merely because 
it is propagated from America, but be- 
cause the minds of the people have been 
in a state of despair of any good coming 
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from the English Parliament, and are, 
in fact, just in that state in which it is 
most easy to excite them to desperate 
enterprises. No half measures, then, 
will do. It will be necessary, that, in 
the settlement of the Land question, 
certain principles be admitted, upon 
which alone a satisfactory measure can 
be framed. Above ‘all, -the — principle 
with regard to land which the Irish 
landlords are so much in the habit of 
enunciating as just—that ‘every man 
can and ought to be allowed to do what 
he likes with his own ’—must be aban- 
doned and thrown aside as untenable 
and immoral; and that other, ‘ the soil 
belongs to the whole people and not to 
a few alone,’ must be substituted for it. 
Let. Mr. Gladstone frame his measure 
upon this principle, and his measure 
will be just and equitable, and he will 
have the Irish people with him; let 
him weigh well all the. considerations 
involved in the question, and we doubt 
not that this is the principle he will 
find himself compelled to adopt.” 


The Irishman, more outspoken, 
though, in truth, not one whit more 
disloyal, takes higher ground. It 
appeals to the Irish people them- 
selves, and doubtless knows what 
it is about in doing so :— 


“Wherever the land has been pos- 
sessed by the few, the few have ruled, 
and ruled for their own advantage sole- 
ly. Once upon a time landlordism gov- 
erned France. What France became 
under the blights of aristocracy and 
landocracy the chronicles of the French 
Revolution tell. But bad as was the rule 
of the landocracy in France before the 
Revolution, it never equalled in infa- 
mous cruelty the rule of the landocracy 
in Ireland as it is to-day, and as it has 
been for centuries past. The French 
serfs had one advantage over the Irish 
land-slaves. Their masters were French- 
men, who, if they had little mercy on 
them, at least looked upon them as 
countrymen, and treated them as human 
beings. In Ireland, the masters of the 
land-slaves are foreigners ; there is not 
a single bond of sympathy between the 
landlord and the land-serf. The land- 
ocracy in Ireland is the outward and 
visible sign of a foreign usurpation. 
Its mission in Ireland is to desolate the 
land, and to hold it in peace for the 
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conscienceless etrangers who rule ug, 
The lands which they hold were once 
the property of the Irish people, and 
were taken from them by spoliation 
and chicane. Whether the landlords 
hold the soil by descent or by purchase, 
they hold that which is not theirs. The 
man who buys a stolen ring, knowing 
it to have been stolen, is as bad, and 
legally as punishable, as the actual thief. 
And the man who buys land, knowing 
it to have been stolen from the people, 
is as bad, and morally as amenable to 
‘popular justice, as the actual stealers 
of the land. This is the best plea that 
can be put forward for the best landlord 
in Ireland. He has purchased stolen 
goods, or inherited stolen property. 
For every acre of Irish land has been 
stolen from the Irish people, and is un- 
justly, if not unlawfully, withheld from 
them,” 


Having thus established the mo- 
ral and legal right of the peasantry 
to the land which they cultivate, 
our mentor goes on to suggest the 
readiest and surest means of estab- 
lishing it. He expects little ap- 
parently from Mr. Gladstone, or if 
he do, it is to the fears, not to the 
patriotism, of that great statesman 
that he looks for the attainment of 
his object :— 


“ The Irish people,” it appears, “ are 
not quite prepared to give up the soil 
ef Ireland for the sole use and benefit 
of the landocracy. They have some de- 
sire to live in the land which God gave 
their fathers. But before they can live 
peaceably in it they must make it worth 
living in. They must get rid of the 
plague of landocracy. How are they to 
get rid of it is a question we do not care 
to answer. Messrs, Bright and Glad- 
stone, we say, may do it for us if they 
like, if they choose to restore to the 
people the soil which former English 
Governments stole from them. No- 
thing short of this will get rid of the 
plague.” 


And forasmuch as Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright have not yet de- 
clared in favour of restoring peace- 
ably to the people the soil which 
former English Governments stole 
from them, the people are reminded 
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that it is their duty to provide them- 
selves with arms, and “to be ready 
and resolved to use them, either 
in guarding the rights they possess 
or (at the proper time) in achieving 
those to which they aspire.” Bat 


the possession of arms by the whole 
people is desirable for other reasons: 


“The law can disarm only the good 
citizen. The badly-disposed man will 
be armed in spite of the law. And it is 
the consciousness of superiority over the 
well-disposed portion of the community 
that makes him the daring ruffian he 
ofien is. Place the honest man on an 
equal footing with him by putting arms 
in his hands, and the ruffian will soon 
give up his trade. So that the posses- 
sion of arms by a people, instead of pro- 
moting, is the best preventive of crime.” 


It will be seen, however, that 
this gentleman’s views of what is 
and what is not crime are, to say 
the least, peculiarly Irish :— 


“The greatest criminal of society is 
the exterminator. If there was a gun in 
every house, how many a landlord would 
be prevented, by the mere knowledge of 
the fact, from exterminating his tenant- 
ry; and how many a tenant would be 
thus spared the guilt of dyeing his hands 
in blood ?” 


And it is side by side with these 
announcements that we are invited, 
in her Most Gracious Majesty’s 
parting Speech, to return to our 
homes grateful, and to rejoice over 
the legislative exploits of the past 
Session :— : 


“ Her Majesty reflects with pleasure 
that, in returning to your several homes, 
you may contemplate with thankfulness 
the fruit of your exertions in the passing 
of many important laws, a portion of 
which we have now had it in command 
to notice. 

“ During the recess you will continue 
to gather that practical knowledge and 
experience which form the solid basis of 
legislative aptitude; and her Majesty 
invokes the blessing of the Almighty 
alike upon your recent and your future 
labours for the public weal.” 


How far “my lords and gentle- 
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men” are contemplating at this mo- 
ment with pleasure the fruit of 
their exertions we will not take it 
upon us to say. But that they are ga- 
thering, or endeavouring to gather, 
that practical knowledge and expe- 
rience which form the solid basis of 
legislative aptitude !—whatever the 
meaning of the expression may be 
—is —— certain, and verily 
there is no lack of instructors to 
aid them in the work. The Nation 
and the Jrishman we have already 
quoted. Let us turn now to the 
Times. 

In the number of that journal 
for the 18th of August last we find a 
leading article, of which the subject 
has been supplied by No. 8 of 
the Commissioner’s despatches or 
communications, dated from Tip- 
perary. How far the editor and 
proprietors of the Times, or of any 
other newspaper, are morally justi- 
fied in sending an agent into one 
of the most unruly districts of lre- 
land for the avowed purpose of col- 
lecting details which will be read 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, inflaming the people’s 
passions, and confirming them. in 
their belief that they are oppressed 
and trodden down by the “ land- 
ocracy,” is a point fur these gentle- 
men, not fur us, to determine, But 
about the issues to which the sub- 
joined sentences point, there can, 
we imagine, be but one opinion :— 


“¢The landowners,’ writes our con- 
temporary, ‘are, with hardly an excep- 
tion, Protestants, and the tenants are 
nearly all Roman Catholics.’ It requires 
a very slight exercise of the imagination 
to understand what this implies. We 
must remember that we are dealing with 
a people no more instructed than their 
neighbours to distinguish between what 
is real and what is apparent, and hitherto 
it has seemed to the Catholic farmer 
that he was not merely called upon to 
pay rent to his landlord, but to bring 
his tribute to maintain means of reli- 
gious worship at his landlord’s desire. 
More than this, the Establishment put 
the landlord in direct opposition to his 
tenant, for it made the one fight to up- 
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hold what the other was pledged by 
every motive he held sacred to overturn, 
A relation like this produced a reflex ac- 
tion even more lamentable. A land- 
owner who was taught from his infancy 
that Roman Catholicism was unmitigated 
evil, and that the priest was his natural 
enemy, was not without means of acting 
upon this teaching. His tenants desire 
to erect a chapel in which the sacred of- 
fices of their religion may be celebrated ; 
—he refuses .a site, which would be 
turned, so he tells them himself, into a 
means of idolatry. They would like to 
build a residence for their friend and 
spiritual guide ;—the landlord drives him 
beyond his borders, so that the peasant 
whose child is dying unbaptised, whose 
wife is agonising for the last sacraments, 
sees those he loves perish unhouseled 
because the priest lives afar.” 

Again: “ The second evil detected by 
our Commissioner is more commonly re- 
cognised ; but while appearing easier of 
solution, its removal is, perhaps, more 
difficult. ‘The largest landowners are 
absentees, who seldom or never visit the 
neighbourhood.’ Their estates are, 
indeed, generally well managed, and the 
mere fact that rent is spent in one coun- 
try instead of another is, although the 
doctrine is hard to learn, of no real im- 
portance. But the absence of great 
landlords is most felt in its effects upon 
the small landlords. The latter are not 
taught by example the principle involved 
in the maxim ‘ Noblesse oblize.’ We do 
not wish to bring a railing accusation 
against any one, but we fear it is unde- 
niable that the Irish iandlord of inferior 
rank is the occasion of much that is 
darkest in the social condition of Ire- 
land.” 

And yet again: “‘The last evil in the 
social organisation of Tipperary springs 
from the joint action of the two facts, 
that ‘ the tenancies are nearly all at will,’ 
and that, ‘ with some not inconsiderable 
exceptions, and those chiefly of modern 
date, all that has been done for the im- 
provement of the.land . . . hasbeen 
the work of the occupiers, not of the 
owners.’ From these two circumstances 
flow consequences transcending all others 
in their influence on the state of Ireland ; 
and if we do not dilate upon them now, 
nor investigate proposals for their mitiga- 
tion, it is not for the want of appreciating 
their reality, but because we shall have 
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other opportunities of discussing them 
in a way befitting their importance.” , 


Now we have no desire to with- 
hold the fact that, in the article 
from which we have just quoted, 
as well as in the letters of the 
Commissioner, which we may pro- 
bably notice at length when the 
series is complete, there are many 
saving clauses, intended, no donbt, 
to guard the writers from the im- 
putation of wantonly desiring to 
stir up strife. But will the Irish 
tenant care about these saving 
clauses? What heed will he pay 
to them? Just as much as the 
enemies of the Irish Church paid 
to the saving clauses with which it 
was the habit of Mr. Gladstone, Mr, 
Chichester Fortescue, and the Soli- 
citor-General to interlard their 
philippics against Protestant as- 
cendancy. They will remember 
that of these landlords it was said 
that “they drove the spiritual 
friends of the tenantry beyond their. 
borders, so that the peasant whose 
child is dying unbaptised, whose 
wife is agonising for the last sacra- 
ments, sees those he loves perish 
unhouseled because the priest lives 
afar;”’ they will forget, if indeed 
they take the trouble to read the 
statement at all, “that instances 
like these are not recent.” No, 
Neither the wretched English in 
which the libel is written, nor the 
ungrammatical qualification which 
waits upon it, will hinder the Irish 
peasantry from accepting the Times 
article as convincing proof that 
their wrongs are rea!, and that in 
England, not less than in Sovtland, 
they are admitted to be both real 
and intolerable. What follows? 
A more determined concentration 
of the national will upon the one 
object which for years past has had 
any interest for the Irish people, 
and a settled purpose to bring it 
about, if other means fail, by uni- 
versal terrorism. Is it to be sup- 
posed that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright are either ignorant of these 
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facts or indifferent to them? Have 
we any right to assume that this 
Commissioner goes forth to do 
his work without the knowledge 
of a Cabinet which boasts of Mr. 
Lowe as one of its furemost mem- 
bers? 

It is not, however, exclusively 
against the rights of property that 
the present House of Commons is 
prepared to begin a crusade, pro- 
vided only the Government give 
the word, and Mr. Gladstone put 
himself at the head of the move- 
ment. One member has given 
notice that early in next Session he 
will invite Parliament to do to The 
Principality the same justice in ec- 
clesiastical matters that has been 
done to Ireland; another has a 
scheme in petto for considering the 
state of Scotland in regard to the 
status of the Established clergy ; 
a third has gone so far as to insinu- 
ate that the time has come for ap- 
plying the national property now 
usurped by the Ohurch of England 
to national parposes. Now it is 
very well to say that these are but 
the idle threats of fanatics; that 
the Government is pledged to resist 
their be‘ng carried into effect; and 
that it is most probable we shall 
hear no more of them except in 
some short and idle debate. They 
who hold such language do not know 
the men with whom we have to 
deal. Mr. Gladstone may not con- 
sider it prudent to take up any of 
these points next year, or the year 
after. The Irish Land question 
will furnish work enough for one 
Session at least. But Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinions on the subject of 
Church Establishments in the ab- 
stract are too well understood for 
us to make the pretence of reveal- 
ing a mystery when we put them 
upon record. He never hesitates to 
say, as often as the subject comes up 
in order of conversation, that the 
spirit of the age is adverse to such 
things, and that, in contemplation 
of what is inevitable, it is his duty, 
as a statesman, to sever, one by 
one, the lashings which bind the 
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Church of England to the State, so 
that the former, when cut adrift, 
may run as little risk as possible 
of being swamped by the process. 
We believe also that, whether con- 
verted by Mr. Bright or otherwise, 
he has come to the conclusion 
that, without effecting such a 
change on the land-tenure of Ire- 
land as shall render absenteeism 
impossible, Ireland must become 
ungovernable. And if he succeed 
in redistributing the soil of one 
of the three kingdoms, ‘how long 
will it be before he casts about 
for the means of accomplishing 
a similar process in the other two? 
The truth is, and we write it in 
sober sadness, that in whatever di- 
rection we turn our gaze—whether 
back to the past, where blunder after 
blunder haunts the memory, or 
onwards into the future—we see 
nothing calculated to inspire us 
with hope for the country so long 
as political parties shall remain as 
they are. At this moment, indeed 
for many years past—certainly since 
Lord Palmerston departed from 
among us—the wellbeing of the 
State has been treated as some- 
thing altogether subordinate to 
the triumph of factions and the 
success of their leaders. Lord Pal- 
merston was not, in all respects, a 
Minister to our mind. He was not 
always correct in the view which 
he took of things; he was too 
jaunty in manner, too indifferent 
to consequences. But Lord Pal- 
merston understood the Constitu- 
tion, and would neither himself 
take a step to damage it more than 
it had been damaged when he re- 
ceived it into his trust, nor suffer 
others to do so. Now we have 
earnest men, as they call them- 
selves, advanced to the manage- 
ment of public affairs—men so very 
much in earnest that rather than 
submit to be outmanceuvered by 
their rivals, they will go any length 
in their bid for power. How long 
is this to last? Are there no wise 
men outside these cliques who, 
seeing the dangers that threaten 
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the commonwealth, will consent to 
sink the small differences that stand 
between them, and take counsel 
together? What are old con- 
stitutional Whigs about? What 
are the best and noblest of the 
Tories doing? Is it impossible to 
form out of these a party which 
shall say both to Mr. Glad-tone and 
Mr. Disraeli, We hold your genius 
in the greatest respect, we enter- 
tain a very high opinion of your 
political abilities, but we will act 
with neither of you if you refuse 
to take your stand somewhere; 
we will act with either, if he will 
only enter into an obligation to 
stem the tide of revolutionary 
change which is sweeping us we 
know not whither? Surely this 


great empire is not so decayed from 
what it once was that it can fur- 
nish no champion sufficiently brave 
and loyal to undertake an enter- 
prise hazardous, perhaps, but noble 
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—the raising of a constitutional] 
banner round which the nation may 
gather. For we deny that the na- 
tion is in favour of most of the 
changes which have of late been 
forced upon it. Weare quite satis- 
fied that its most anxious wish is to 
avoid other changes with which it is 
now threatened. We know that 
every thinking man is sensible of the 
truth that the real business of Gov- 
ernment is, or ought to be, not to 
tinker continually at abstract prin- 
ciples, but to get the machine, as it 
is, into sound working gear, by fos- 
tering trade and commerce, by pro- 
moting wise emigration, by teaching 
the people that to his own individnal 
exertions every member of the com- 
munity should look as the surest 
means of promoting the welfare of 
the whole. Are we never again to 
see those in office who understand 
this, and, understanding, are deter- 
mined to act up to it? 








